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Editor's  Pages 


With  the  lifting  this  fall  of  the  first  symbolic  shovelful  of  earth  at  the  new 
Thoreau  Institute  in  Lincoln,  a  mile  from  Walden  Pond  on  a  wooded  road  named 
Baker  Farm,  1995  became  a  truly  groundbreaking  year  for  the  Thoreau  Society. 
Underlying  all  this  change,  however,  is  the  continuity  of  growth.  A  century  and  a 
half  after  Henry  Thoreau  moved  from  his  family's  village  house  to  a  cabin  at  the 
pond,  the  half-century-old  Society  that  bears  his  name  and  honors  his  life,  his 
works,  and  his  philosophy  has  similarly  migrated  from  its  town-based  Lyceum  to 
a  new  home  in  the  woods.  And  while  the  spacious,  technologically  sophisticated, 
and  relatively  posh  Thoreau  Institute  will  never  be  mistaken  for  a  humble  cabin, 
the  philosophy  that  budded  at  the  latter  has  been  transplanted,  roots  intact,  to  other 
Walden  Woods  soil,  to  land  where  Thoreau  walked  and  thought  and  where  the 
climate  and  other  conditions  now  are  right  for  his  influence  to  grow  and  branch  out 
in  the  future.  May  the  library  and  educational  center  planted  in  that  spade-sized 
hole  mature  into  a  twenty-first-century  landmark  that  all  Thoreauvians,  including 
Henry  Thoreau  himself,  might  regard  as  home.  As  a  Society  founded  on 
Thoreauvian  ideals,  we  have  now,  as  did  Henry  in  1845,  put  another  kind  of 
foundation  under  our  dreams. 

Part  of  the  continuous  change  and  changing  continuity  of  the  Thoreau 
Society  is  The  Concord  Saunterer,  whose  appearance  looks  much  the  same  from 
year  to  year  but  whose  contents  vary  with  each  annual  crop  of  articles.  This  year's 
harvest  is  a  very  good  one.  Society  founder  Walter  Harding  looks  back — always 
with  fondness  if  sometimes  with  irreverence — at  the  first  fifty  years  of  our 
existence.  Ecologist  Anne  LaBastille  charms  with  her  comments  on  "Thoreau  and 
the  Woodswoman,"  derived  in  part  from  her  enthusiastically  received  talk  at  last 
summer's  annual  meeting  in  Concord.  Harmon  Smith  offers  new  insights  con- 
cerning Thoreau' s  relationship  with  Lidian  Emerson  in  the  period  after  he  left 
Walden  Pond,  and  Donna  Mendelson  adroitly  follows  Annie  Dillard's  Pilgrim  at 
Tinker  Creek  to  its  headwater  source  in  Walden.  Janice  Lasseter  introduces  our 
reprinting  of  a  generally  unavailable  memoir  of  Rebbecca  Harding  Davis's  1862 
visit  to  Concord.  David  Lyttle  sheds  new  light  on  "Emerson's  Transcendental 
Individualism,"  and  Parker  Huber  finds  in  the  letters  and  marginalia  of  John  Muir 
evidence  of  Muir's  fruitful  fascination  with  Thoreau' s  The  Maine  Woods.  Also, 
Kent  Ljungquist  and  Anthony  Conti  examine  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson's 
affectionate  association  with  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  and,  lastly,  Joan  Cooney 
offers  a  compelling  new  interpretation  of  Thoreau' s  approach  to  social  evils. 
Regrettably,  one  article  not  in  this  issue  is  the  anticipated  essay  by  Walter  Brain  on 
the  ecology,  history,  and  Thoreauvian  connections  of  the  land  containing  the 
Thoreau  Institute.  Although  health  problems  prevented  Walter  from  completing 
that  proposed  essay  this  year,  a  shorter  version  of  his  findings  was  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  and  we  hope  to  present  his  full 
account  in  a  future  issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer. 
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Let  the  record  show,  it  was  humor  and  humility,  not  hubris!  Last  year's 
"Editor's  Pages"  concluded  with  the  comment  that  "while  the  last  Concord 
Saunterer  was  reasonably  free  from  errors,  this  issue  is  flawless.  Our  beagle-eyed 
proofreaders  have  eliminated  all  mistakes."  At  least  half  a  dozen  readers,  who 
shall  remain  unnamed,  wrote  to  inform  me  that  not  only  was  the  entire  issue  not 
flawless,  but  they  had  found  an  error  (reversed  quotation  mark)  in  the  four- 
paragraph  editor's  essay  itself.  Well,  folks,  there  were  two  errors  in  that  same 
essay,  only  one  of  them  unintentional.  Knowing  the  impossibility  of  producing 
the  perfect  issue,  I  decided  to  concede  imperfection  up  front  and  not  try  to 
compete  with  the  gods.  If  those  six  or  more  eagle-eyed  readers  had  considered  the 
metaphorical  merit  of  my  compliment  to  the  proofreaders,  they  would  have 
smelled  the  rat  I  planted.  As  it  was,  only  Jim  Anderson  of  Covington,  Georgia, 
wrote  to  tell  me  that  he  got  the  joke:  "My  opinion,  which  may  scarcely  be  worth 
your  time  to  read,  is  that  any  publication  bears  an  element  of  enrichment  whenever 
its  editor/contributors  apply  a  little  humor.  Specifically,  thank  you  for  your 
remark  on  the  last  line  of  'Editor's  Pages,'  Concord  Saunterer,  Fall  1994.  I  wish 
you  continued  success  with  this  publication."  Jim,  assuming  that  your  comments 
are  not  ironically  intended,  I  find  them  much  to  my  liking  and  well  worth  my  time. 
And  I,  too,  hope  we  succeed.  Keep  laughing  with  me.  Let  the  record  show  also 
that  any  errors  in  this  issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer  are  as  unintended  as  they  are 
unwelcome  and,  alas,  seemingly  unavoidable. 

Once  again  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Frederick  Wagner  for  his  gener- 
ous financial  contribution  to  help  support  this  publication.  And  once  again  our 
readers  are  encouraged  to  submit  essays  for  possible  publication  in  these  pages. 
Our  masthead  page  identifies  the  range  of  material  we  publish,  and  perusal  of  this 
issue  will  provide  examples  from  most  of  those  categories.  Your  comments  and 
criticisms  are  always  welcome,  whether  you  get  my  jokes  or  not. 
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Among  those  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  on  July  1 2th, 
1941,  were  (back  row,  left  to  right)  Wallace  B.  Conant  of  Concord,  Odell  Shepard, 
Rev.  Roland  D.  Sawyer,  Raymond  Adams,  unknown  woman,  Roland  Sawyer,  Jr.; 
(front  row)  T.  L.  Bailey,  Allen  French  of  Concord,  and  Walter  Harding. 
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A  gambling  history  Of  The  Thoreau  Society 

Walter  Harding 


People  keep  telling  me  that  since  it  is  the  oldest  (fifty-four  years)  and 
largest  (fifteen-hundred  members)  society  devoted  to  an  American  author,  the 
Thoreau  Society  should  have  its  history  written.  Since  I  am  the  one  who  started  it 
and  am  one  of  only  two  charter  members  still  alive  (Fred  McGill  is  the  other  and 
he  is  in  his  nineties),  I  suppose  I  am  the  logical  one  to  provide  that  account.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  though,  when  I  talked  four  or  five  years  ago  of  writing  such  a 
history  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  society,  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  society's 
leaders  that  I  should  not  do  it  because  I  could  not  be  objective  enough.  Well,  I  am 
not  going  to  be  objective,  or  even  try  to  be.  This  will  be  my  history  and  if  anyone 
doesn't  like  it,  he  can  write  his  own. 

This  may  be  egotistical  (Did  you  ever  see  a  Thoreau vian  who  wasn't 
egotistical?),  but  I  have  got  to  begin  this  history  with  me,  for  I  was  the  one  who 
started  the  whole  thing  off.  In  the  fall  of  1939,  just  fresh  out  of  college  and  starting 
at  my  first  job  as  principal  of  the  Center  Grammar  School  in  Northfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, up  where  the  Connecticut  River  enters  Massachusetts  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  I  was  terribly  lonely.  During  my  college  days  I  had  become 
very  excited  about  Henry  Thoreau,  but  here  in  Northfield  I  could  find  no  one  to 
talk  with  about  him.  If  anyone  knew  who  he  was — and  practically  no  one  did — he 
thought  of  him  as  a  crank  not  worth  bothering  with.  And  so  I  started  writing  to 
people  about  him — just  to  maintain  my  own  sanity.  If  I  read  a  book  or  an  article 
about  him,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  author.  If  I  heard  a  complete  stranger  was 
enthusiastic  about  him,  I  wrote  a  letter.  The  amazing  thing  was  that  just  about 
everyone  wrote  back  sharing  my  enthusiasm  for  Henry. 

It  wasn't  long  before  I  began  to  hear  about  Raymond  Adams.  He  was  the 
Thoreau  scholar  of  the  day.  He  taught  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  was  in  the  midst  of  writing  the  definitive  biography  of  Thoreau 
(unfortunately,  a  book  that  was  never  completed  or  at  least  never  published).  I 
wrote  him  about  my  enthusiasm  and  received  in  reply  his  latest  "Thoreau  News- 
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letter,"  a  little,  several-paged  mimeographed  collection  of  various  notes  about 
Thoreau  that  he  had  been  issuing  to  a  few  friends  for  several  years.  I  was  so 
thrilled  with  it  that  I  wrote  a  reply  longer  than  the  newsletter  and  he  in  turn  sent  me 
a  backfile  of  the  newsletters — all  but  the  first  one,  which  he  had  never  kept  a  copy 
of.  (Years  later,  after  Raymond's  death,  I  ran  across  this  first  issue  in  the  Fred 
Piper  Thoreau  collection  in  the  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  public  library  and  was 
able  to  make  a  xerox  of  it — so  I  guess  I  have  the  only  complete  file  of  "Thoreau 
Newsletters"  in  existence,  one  of  my  prized  possessions.  A  few  years  ago  I  ran  an 
article  about  it  in  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  excerpting  most  of  the  still 
pertinent  material  so  others  could  enjoy  it.)  That  was  the  beginning  of  my 
friendship  with  Adams,  which  lasted  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago.  The  summer 
of  1940  I  enrolled  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  graduate  school  to  study 
under  him.  Ironically,  he  was  not  teaching  that  summer,  but  I  spent  many  a  happy 
afternoon  or  evening  in  his  office  talking  Thoreau  or  looking  at  his  great  Thoreau 
collection. 

That  fall,  when  I  got  back  to  Northfield,  I  decided  that  we — or  at  least  I — 
had  to  have  a  Thoreau  Society.  I  started  writing  to  everyone  I  could  think  of,  but 
to  my  amazement  I  got  very  discouraging  replies.  I  was  told  by  everyone  that 
there  were  not  enough  Thoreauvians  in  the  country  to  form  a  society.  Besides, 
Thoreau vians  were  too  much  individuals  to  ever  want  a  society.  Even  Raymond 
Adams  discouraged  me.  Finally  I  got  one  favorable  reply!  The  Rev.  Roland  D. 
Sawyer,  a  Universalist  minister  in  Ware,  Massachusetts,  wrote  that  he  had  always 
wanted  to  have  a  "Thoreau  Birthday  Mecca"  on  July  12th  in  Concord.  If  I  would 
help  him  arrange  one  in  1941,  then  I  could  try  to  talk  the  people  who  came  into 
forming  a  Thoreau  Society.  Sawyer,  incidentally,  was  a  colorful  soul.  Not  only 
was  he  a  minister,  but  he  was  also  a  state  representative  in  the  State  House  in 
Boston,  known  throughout  Massachusetts  as  the  barefoot  legislator.  Whenever  he 
got  into  a  room,  he  took  off  his  shoes  and  socks  and  walked  around  barefoot!  He 
had  long  been  a  Thoreau  enthusiast  and  in  1917,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Thoreau' s  birth,  he  had  published  a  little  pamphlet  on  Thoreau  that  was  then  still 
in  print. 

Sawyer  sent  me  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  Thoreau  enthusi- 
asts he  knew  about.  Raymond  Adams  also  sent  me  his  list.  I  added  all  the  ones  I 
knew  of,  mimeographed  an  announcement,  and  sent  it  out.  Raymond  put  me  in 
touch  with  Allen  French,  the  Concord  historian,  and  he  organized  a  host  commit- 
tee there.  I  got  announcements  into  the  major  newspapers  of  the  Northeast.  Then, 
about  ten  days  before  our  gathering,  French  called  me  up  and  suggested  we  call 
everything  off  because  there  had  been  so  little  response.  I  did  some  fast  talking 
and  persuaded  him  to  keep  on  with  it. 

That  summer  I  was  working  as  nature  counselor  in  a  private  boys  camp  in 
the  Berkshires.  July  12th  was  a  Saturday  and  under  no  circumstances  were  we 
ever  supposed  to  take  Saturdays  off,  but  by  some  more  fast  talking  I  persuaded 
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them  to  make  an  exception.  On  the  12th  I  rode  into  Pittsfield  on  the  morning  milk 
truck  and  took  the  train  to  Boston.  Sawyer  picked  me  up  at  the  State  House  and  we 
drove  to  Walden  Pond,  where  it  was  raining  the  proverbial  cats  and  dogs.  The 
wettest  boy  scout  I  have  ever  seen  was  standing  at  the  path  into  the  cabin  site,  and 
he  told  us  the  meeting  had  been  rescheduled  at  the  D.  A.R.  hall  on  Lexington  Road. 

To  our  amazement,  when  we  got  there  we  found  the  tiny  hall  absolutely 
filled  and  people  crowded  around  the  doors  and  windows  trying  to  see  in.  As  soon 
as  we  hove  into  sight.  Raymond  Adams  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  started  on 
the  little  program  we  had  worked  out.  I  remember  particularly  the  brief  papers  by 
Odell  Shepard,  the  Alcott  scholar  who  was  then  also  lieutenant  governor  of 
Connecticut,  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  Dana,  Longfellow's  grandson, 
and  by  Raymond  Adams.  When  the  papers  were  over,  I  made  a  motion  that  a 
Thoreau  Society  be  established.  It  was  immediately  passed,  and  Raymond  Adams 
and  I  were  elected  president  and  secretary  respectively. 

By  noon  the  rain  had  stopped  and  the  sun  was  out  broiling  us  all.  (Has 
there  ever  been  a  Thoreau  Society  meeting  when  it  was  neither  raining  nor 
broiling?)  We  adjourned  to  the  Colonial  Inn  for  a  luncheon  and  the  showing  of 
Herbert  Gleason's  beautiful  photographic  slides  of  the  Thoreau  country,  hand- 
colored  by  his  wife.  Since  all  the  window  curtains  had  to  be  closed  to  see  the 
slides,  we  sat  there  soaked  to  the  skin  in  the  heat,  but  it  was  well  worth  it. 
(Someday  we  should  see  those  slides  again.  They  are  in  the  Concord  Free  Public 
Library.)  With  that  the  meeting  adjourned,  though  many  took  the  opportunity  to 
tour  some  of  the  Thoreau  sites,  particularly  Walden  Pond. 

That  fall  I  enrolled  in  the  graduate  school  at  Chapel  Hill.  In  October  I 
issued  the  first  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  a  two-page  mimeographed  account  of 
the  first  annual  meeting  along  with  items  of  news  about  both  the  society  and 
Thoreau.  If  I  remember  correctly,  I  sent  out  about  seventy-five  copies  to  paid-up 
members  (dues  one  dollar  a  year)  and  about  twenty-five  copies  to  others  that  I 
hoped  could  be  enticed  into  joining. 

In  December  came  both  Pearl  Harbor  and  my  draft  number  and  I  left 
Chapel  Hill,  though  it  was  July  1942  before  I  was  actually  drafted.  As  a 
conscientious  objector  I  was  sent  to  Civilian  Public  Service  base  camp  in  New 
Hampshire  and  then  six  weeks  later  to  Columbia-Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New 
York  City,  where  I  served  as  an  orderly  and  human  guinea  pig.  I  tried  to  resign  as 
society  secretary  but  was  put  on  leave  instead,  with  T.  Morris  Longstreth  of 
Concord  appointed  temporary  secretary.  T.M.  kept  the  records,  while  Raymond 
agreed  to  keep  the  bulletin  going. 

Dan  Bernstein,  a  wealthy  young  New  York  City  resident,  had  caught  the 
Thoreau  bug  in  his  literature  courses  at  Cornell.  To  experiment  with  the  simple 
life  he  got  a  job  milking  cows  on  a  Vermont  farm.  His  experiment  was  ended 
when  a  drunken  driver  smashed  his  car  into  Dan's  and  Dan,  seriously  hurt,  landed 
in  the  hospital.    While  recovering,  he  began  collecting  Thoreauviana,  particularly 
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rare  articles  about  Thoreau  in  magazines — a  collection  which,  after  his  all  too 
early  death,  his  widow  donated  to  our  archives.  In  January  1942  Dan  journeyed 
down  to  Chapel  Hill  to  see  Raymond  Adams's  collection.  Before  I  left  Chapel 
Hill  in  December,  I  had  started  gathering  material  for  our  second  bulletin,  and  Dan 
helped  Raymond  complete  that  bulletin  and  get  it  out. 

In  April  1942  Raymond  brought  out  another  bulletin  and  called  for  a 
second  annual  meeting  in  Concord.  By  that  time  I  was  tied  up  in  CPS  and  could 
not  attend.  So  far  as  I  know  no  record  was  kept  of  the  meeting,  and  the  only  thing 
I  remember  hearing  about  was  an  oration  on  "Civil  Disobedience"  delivered  from 
the  top  of  the  cairn  at  Walden  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  Dana — a  colorful 
event,  I  am  sure.  Oh,  I  almost  forgot,  at  that  1942  meeting  the  society  also  adopted 
a  very  simple  set  of  bylaws.  A  quarrel  about  them  arose  when  someone  suggested 
that  we  ought  to  include  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  crackpots  (or  some  such 
term)  were  not  to  be  admitted.  H.W.L.  Dana  immediately  got  that  motion  laughed 
off  the  agenda  when  he  pointed  out  that  it  would  likely  keep  Henry  Thoreau 
himself  off  the  membership  list.  Later,  Raymond  Adams  oversaw  our  first 
Thoreau  Society  Booklet,  an  account  of  the  1942  meeting. 

The  Thoreau  Society  then  went  into  the  doldrums.  No  bulletins  ap- 
peared. In  1943  the  government  asked  that  organizations  cancel  all  national 
meetings  to  save  transportation  fuel.  I  was  in  New  York  City  and  called  a  local 
meeting  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Twenty-five  showed  up, 
and  we  had  a  grand  time  just  chatting.  That  September  Dan  Bernstein  and  I  got 
together  and  issued  Bulletin  5,  wherein  all  those  attending  the  New  York  meeting 
wrote  short  notes  on  how  they  happened  to  get  interested  in  Thoreau.  Earlier,  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  Raymond  had  issued  Bulletin  4,  catching  up  on  some  of  the 
Thoreau  news,  and  Booklet  2,  with  the  first  printing  of  a  portrait  of  Henry's 
brother,  John. 

In  1944  the  society  got  back  into  the  swing.  Raymond  brought  out 
bulletins  in  January,  April,  and  July,  and  an  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Concord 
in  July  at  which  Francis  Allen,  retired  from  Houghton  Mifflin,  read  a  remarkable 
paper  on  Thoreau' s  editors,  which  eventually  came  out  as  Booklet  7.  As  an  insider 
at  Houghton  Mifflin  he  was  able  to  give  many  insights  into  the  editing  of  Thoreau 
over  the  years.  With  the  annual  meeting  I  returned  as  active  secretary  once  more, 
and  in  October  1944  I  issued  Bulletin  9  and  then  continued  to  issue  bulletins 
regularly  every  quarter  until  #195  in  1991,  when  I  retired  as  secretary  after  fifty 
years. 

Those  early  annual  meetings  had  some  colorful  characters  present.  Will 
anyone  who  knew  her  ever  forget  Rella  Ritchell?  I  first  remember  her  at  the 
inaugural  annual  meeting  in  1941,  when  she  suddenly  propelled  herself  into  the 
photograph  being  taken  of  the  speakers  and  newly  elected  officers,  neither  of 
which  was  she.  Fortunately,  she  was  at  the  end  of  the  line  so  she  was  easily  cut  out 
before  the  photographs  were  printed.   Rella  never  attended  a  meeting  without  at 
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least  one  incident,  often  involving  the  lunch  which  she  always  ate  but  then  refused 
to  pay  for  because  it  was  not  completely  vegetarian.  Rella  had  a  volume  of  the 
most  gawd-awful  poetry  published  by  a  vanity  press,  then  sent  a  copy  to  every 
member  of  the  society  whose  address  she  could  obtain.  This  she  followed  up  with 
a  bill  for  the  book  a  couple  of  weeks  later.  When  I  returned  mine,  she  sent  it  back 
with  a  note  saying  that  since  she  had  autographed  it  to  me,  it  was  no  good  for 
anyone  else  so  I  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  When  I  sent  it  back  again,  she  wrote  to 
the  president  of  my  university  complaining  about  my  dishonesty,  but  fortunately 
he  recognized  her  for  what  she  was,  called  me  to  tell  me  not  to  worry,  and  dropped 
her  letter  in  the  wastebasket.  Yet  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  Rella  was  a  genuine 
Thoreau  enthusiast,  and  over  the  years  she  recruited  far  more  new  members  for  the 
society  than  anyone  else — or  everyone  else  put  together. 

Another  colorful  character  was  Roger  Payne.  Born  in  England  and  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  he  early  on  emigrated  to  this  country.  Soon  he  encountered 
Thoreau' s  writings  and  adopted  them.  He  wrote  an  exegesis  of  Thoreau' s  philoso- 
phy entitled  Why  Work?  and  earned  his  living  selling  copies  of  it.  An  old 
bachelor,  he  lived  in  a  single  room  in  New  York  City.  Every  year  he  hitchhiked  up 
to  Concord  for  the  annual  meeting,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  town  dropped  in  to  see 
the  police  to  ask  if  he  could  sleep  as  usual  on  the  porch  of  the  old  high  school — a 
request  which  they  always  granted.  At  one  of  the  meetings  he  sidled  up  to  me  and 
told  me  confidentially  that  he  wanted  to  include  the  Thoreau  Society  in  his  will! 
When  I  inquired  around  I  found  out  that  for  some  reason  or  other  nonprofit 
organizations  could  not  inherit;  thus,"Inc."  was  legally  added  to  our  name.  Sadly, 
a  few  years  later  Roger  was  hit  and  killed  by  a  taxi  in  New  York  City.  Some  weeks 
later  his  lawyer  called  up  to  say  that  the  Thoreau  Society  had  inherited  the 
remaining  copies  of  his  book  Why  Work? — twenty-four  of  them! 

Esther  (Mrs.  Leslie)  Anderson  was  another  of  the  society's  memorable 
early  members.  A  lifelong  resident  of  Concord,  she  had  spent  years  tracking  down 
and  photographing  the  wild  flowers  Thoreau  mentioned  in  his  journal.  At  an  early 
meeting  she  gave  a  wonderful  slide  show,  reading  Thoreau' s  journal  descriptions 
as  an  accompaniment.  So  popular  was  the  program  that  she  began  repeating  it 
professionally  all  over  New  England.  Later,  as  she  gradually  developed  new 
programs  based  on  Thoreau' s  trips  to  Cape  Cod,  the  Maine  Woods,  etc.,  she 
always  made  the  first  presentation  at  the  Thoreau  Society.  And  for  each  annual 
meeting  she  made  up  a  big  bouquet  of  wildflowers  to  decorate  the  speaker's 
table — a  custom  that  is  still  carried  on  by  others. 

Two  more  early  active  local  members  were  Dr.  Fred  Piper  and  Ruth 
(Mrs.  Caleb)  Wheeler.  I  guess  it  was  at  the  1942  meeting  that  we  elected  Dr.  Piper 
as  our  vice-president.  He  was  a  family  physician  in  nearby  Lexington  and  for 
years  had  been  probably  the  most  active  Thoreauvian  in  the  Concord  area.  He 
built  up  a  wonderful  collection  of  Thoreau viana  that  is  now  in  Lexington's  Cary 
Library,  almost  completely  unused.   (Many  a  Thoreau  scholar  would  find  a  real 
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treasure  trove  if  he  journeyed  over  to  Lexington  to  view  it.)  When,  after  a  few 
years.  Dr.  Piper  resigned  as  vice-president  because  his  deafness  prevented  active 
participation  in  the  society's  activities.  Ruth  Wheeler  was  elected  in  his  place.  A 
Vassal"  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  she  had  spent  most  of  her  life  in  Concord.  She  and  her 
family  lived  on  the  Thoreau  birthplace  farm  on  Virginia  Road.  She  had  long  taken 
an  active  part  in  town,  church  (First  Parish),  and  school  affairs  and  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Concord  Journal,  for  which  she  wrote  many  articles  on  the  history  of 
Concord  as  well  as  wonderfully  detailed  accounts  of  all  Thoreau  Society  affairs. 
As  vice-president  she  saw  to  it  that  our  annual  meetings  always  ran  smoothly. 
Edwin  Way  Teale  often  said.  "How  can  we  do  without  her?  She's  the  salt  of  the 
earth."  And  I  agree  heartily.  Whenever  there  were  any  problems,  Ruth  was 
always  there  to  solve  them — and  she  did  it  so  smoothly  and  softly  that  most 
members  were  not  aware  the  problems  ever  existed.  Time  and  time  again  we  tried 
to  make  her  president,  a  job  she  really  deserved,  but  she  would  never  let  us 
nominate  her.  More  than  anyone  else  in  Concord,  she  kept  the  Thoreau  Society 
going. 

Having  mentioned  Ed  Teale.  I  should  say  a  word  or  two  about  him.  He 
joined  the  society  first  through  our  then  active  New  York  City  chapter  and  began 
coming  regularly  to  our  Concord  annual  meetings.  I  don't  know  just  when  we 
started  it.  but  he  and  I  soon  set  up  the  custom  of  going  canoeing  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  annual  meeting,  something  we  did  regularly  up  to  the  year  before 
he  died  at  eighty-one.  What  great  times  we  had  together!  He  had  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor  and  always  had  great  stories  to  tell  including  his  favorite,  about  the 
three  pregnant  cats,  which  became  a  part  of  Thoreau  Society  lore.  Ed  always 
carried  a  little  notebook  in  his  shirt  pocket  and  that  would  come  out  a  dozen  times 
on  a  single  canoe  trip  either  to  remind  him  of  a  question  he  had  to  ask  or  to  record 
a  fact  for  his  files.  We  both  were  very  jealous  of  these  canoe  trips  and  rarely  let 
anyone  accompany  us.  They  were  just  too  much  fun.  I  was  always  astounded 
when  something  I  said  to  him  on  these  trips  would  turn  up  in  one  of  his  books. 
The  society  long  tried  to  get  him  to  be  president,  but  he  always  declared  himself 
too  busy  writing.  Eventually,  though,  he  gave  in  and  became  a  model  president, 
one  of  the  best  we've  had.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  saw  him  at  an  annual  meeting 
without  a  crowd  around  him  anxious  to  shake  his  hand  and  exchange  a  word  with 
him. 

In  1948  the  society  engaged  in  its  first  fund  drive.  The  Kusins.  descen- 
dents  of  the  Alcotts.  decided  to  give  up  the  Thoreau-Alcott  House  on  Main  Street 
that  the  Alcotts  had  purchased  from  the  Thoreaus  three-quarters  of  a  century 
before.  With  great  though tfulness  they  offered  it  first  to  the  Thoreau  Society  at  a 
much  reduced  price  of  $25,000.  We  strove  desperately  to  raise  the  sum  but  had  to 
give  up  when  after  six  weeks  we  had  collected  only  $13,000.  The  house  was  then 
placed  on  the  public  market  at  $50,000  and  sold  rapidly. 

For  the  first  ten  years  after  the  war.  the  society  proceeded  along  on  a 
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fairly  even  keel,  slowly  but  steadily  growing  larger.  A  feature  of  all  our  meetings 
was  Raymond  Adams's  presidential  paper — shedding  light  on  Thoreau  history 
with  wit  and  charm.  Meetings  began  at  nine  o'clock  Saturday  morning  with 
coffee  and  doughnuts  arranged  for  by  Ruth  Wheeler,  followed  by  a  ten  o'clock 
business  meeting,  and  then  the  presidential  address,  a  guest  speaker,  and  a  noon 
lunch  or  picnic.  The  afternoons  were  left  open  for  walks  through  the  woods  or 
fields,  most  often  to  Walden.  Eventually  Mary  Fenn  and  her  daughter  Fuzzy 
began  arranging  guided  tours  to  special  sites — the  Calf  Pasture,  Punkatasset,  or 
Easterbrook  Woods — a  series  that  abruptly  came  to  an  end  when  one  was  unwit- 
tingly scheduled  to  a  nude  swimming  beach. 

To  go  back  a  bit,  the  1945  meeting  scheduled  an  afternoon  visit  to  the 
Walden  cairn  which  set  off  a  grand  argument  as  to  whether  the  cairn  was  in  the 
right  place.  The  cairn  had  not  been  begun  until  some  years  after  Thoreau' s  death 
and  could  easily  have  been  misplaced.  Young  Roland  Robbins  was  in  the 
audience.  A  few  years  before  he  had  written  a  remarkable  little  pamphlet  on  the 
Daniel  Chester  French  minuteman  statue  at  the  bridge,  correcting  much  of  the 
folklore  grown  up  around  it.  Allen  French,  spotting  Robbins  in  the  crowd, 
challenged  him  to  straighten  out  the  story  of  the  Walden  cairn,  and  Robbins 
accepted  the  challenge.  Searching  out  all  the  information  known  about  the  cairn 
and  then  delving  into  the  area  with  his  own  self-designed  tools,  he  discovered 
Thoreau' s  chimney  foundation  only  a  few  feet  uphill  from  the  cairn  and  eventu- 
ally designed  an  appropriate  marker  for  the  site.  We  immediately  hired  Roland  to 
be  the  featured  speaker  for  the  1946  meeting,  the  first  speaker  we  had  ever  hired. 
This  episode  started  Roland  on  a  lifetime  career  discovering  and  then  reporting  on 
historic  sites  such  as  Jefferson's  birthplace  in  Virginia  and  an  old  Dupont  mill. 
[For  a  discussion  of  Robbins' s  career  see  Donald  W.  Linebaugh's  '"The  Road  to 
Ruins  and  Restoration':  Roland  W.  Robbins,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  and  the  Discov- 
ery at  Walden"  in  last  year's  Concord  Saunterer.]  He  and  his  wife,  Jerry,  began 
inviting  members  and  friends  for  Saturday  evening  supper  and  grand  informal  talk 
after  the  annual  meeting  .  Each  year  the  crowds  grew  larger  and  merrier.  Roland 
became  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  society  and  eventually  its  president 
for  a  year.  When  he  decided  he  needed  a  study  in  his  backyard,  he  designed  a 
replica  of  Thoreau' s  Walden  cabin  and  made  anyone  welcome  who  wanted  to 
sleep  there  for  the  night.  Later,  he  made  replicas  of  Thoreau' s  walking  stick  and 
presented  them  to  each  new  president  of  the  society. 

For  some  years  Raymond  Adams  had  been  pointing  ahead  to  1954  as  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  Walden  and  suggesting  a  special 
meeting.  Ruth  Wheeler  offered  her  house  and  her  sister's  house,  both  on  Fair 
Haven  Bay,  for  the  meeting.  Somehow,  however,  the  special  meetings  never  got 
properly  arranged,  and  unfortunately  only  six  people  showed  up.  Two  days  were 
spent  in  informal  discussion  with  no  regular  program. 

After  serving  from  1941  to  1955,  Raymond  Adams  resigned  as  president 
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and  we  began  electing  a  new  president  each  year.  Herbert  Faulkner  West  of 
Dartmouth  College  was  the  first  of  these.  Over  the  years  attendance  at  our  annual 
meetings  had  been  growing.  At  first  there  were  usually  about  a  hundred 
Thoreauvians  present,  but  eventually  the  number  reached  as  high  as  five  hundred 
on  special  occasions.  Early  meetings  were  patronized  chiefly  by  New  Englanders, 
but  gradually  faces  from  farther  off  began  to  appear.  New  York,  Washington, 
Florida,  Ohio.  Illinois,  Texas,  Arizona,  Utah,  California,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  were 
represented,  then  England,  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  South  America.  Active 
chapters  appeared  in  both  England  and  France.  Japanese  members  began  to  attend 
regularly  and  a  Japanese  Henry  Thoreau  Society  was  formed,  meeting  twice  a  year 
on  varying  college  campuses  and  publishing  its  own  newsletter. 

Marking  the  1962  centennial  of  Thoreau' s  death  became  our  next  big 
project,  and  Lewis  Leary  of  Columbia  University  was  elected  president  to  be  in 
charge.  He  arranged  a  magnificent  meeting  held  in  New  York  City,  with  papers 
read  at  the  Morgan  Library,  a  visit  to  New  York  University's  Hall  of  Fame  to 
dedicate  Malvina  Hoffman's  bust  of  Thoreau,  a  dinner  Saturday  night  at  Commu- 
nity Church,  and  a  special  service  and  sermon  by  Rev.  Donald  Harrington  at  this 
church  on  Sunday  morning. 

Helen  Wright,  Ruth  Wheeler' s  sister,  began  opening  her  summer  home 
on  Fair  Haven  Bay  for  the  officers  and  speakers  at  the  meetings,  and  many  a  jolly 
session  was  held  there.  Her  Saturday  morning  breakfasts  were  particularly 
notable,  with  great  tale  telling  and  joking.  When  Mary  Sherwood,  at  one  of  the 
annual  meeting  sessions,  told  of  finding  her  way  through  the  woods  at  night  by 
listening  for  crawling  worms,  the  guests  at  Mrs.  Wright's  breakfast  table  created  a 
notable  series  of  odes  to  crawling  worms. 

Speaking  of  Mary  Sherwood,  we  must  tell  about  her.  A  war-widow  who 
taught  biology  at  the  University  of  Maine's  Portland  branch,  she  suddenly  got 
bitten  by  the  Thoreau  bug.  She  tossed  her  job  out  the  window  and  headed  for 
Concord,  where  she  rented  a  chicken  coop  (literally),  converted  it  into  a  house  for 
one,  and  established  a  wildflower  business  to  support  herself.  She  was  very 
disappointed  to  find  no  Thoreau  museum  in  Concord  and  got  up  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  (and  the  next  and  the  next)  to  propose  the  society  establish  one.  Although 
many  liked  her  idea,  no  one  could  see  how  we  could  afford  such  a  place  and  she 
was  voted  down  year  after  year.  But  like  the  little  red  hen,  she  determined  to  start 
one.  She  rounded  up  Bobby  Moore,  the  president  of  the  Sheraton  Hotel  chain,  and 
a  small  group  of  other  Concord  businessmen  and  talked  them  into  buying  a  rather 
run-down  house  next  door  to  the  site  of  Thoreau' s  Texas  House.  With  hammer 
and  saw  she  started  to  work  and  ended  up  with  a  lecture  hall,  a  book  and  gift  shop, 
and  upstairs  an  apartment  for  herself — all  in  all  a  very  respectable  little  place.  She 
immediately  named  it  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  and  started  a  whole  host  of  Thoreau- 
related  activities.  Since  the  year  was  1967,  she  (with  others)  talked  the  United 
States  Post  Office  into  issuing  a  stamp  honoring  the  150th  anniversary  of  Thoreau' s 
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birth  with  a  first-day-cover  ceremony  in  Concord.  When  she  saw  Leonard 
Baskin's  design  for  the  stamp,  though,  she  flew  into  a  rage.  (Gladys  [Mrs. 
Herbert]  Hosmer  said  it  was  the  first  stamp  she  had  ever  seen  that  made  you  want 
to  spit  on  both  sides.)  Nonetheless,  having  started  the  whole  affair,  Mary  worked 
it  through  with  a  grand  ceremony  and  then  collapsed  of  exhaustion. 

Unfortunately,  Mary  antagonized  the  Lyceum  board  of  directors,  who 
promptly  fired  her  and  hired  Anne  (Mrs.  Charles)  McGrath  in  her  place.  Mary 
returned  to  Maine  but  was  back  for  the  1968  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau 
Society,  dressed  in  a  burlap  dress  woven  with  fresh  daisies  and  carrying  a  lantern 
in  her  hand.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  business  meeting,  she  rushed  up  the 
aisle  and,  seizing  the  lectern,  began  reading  a  violent  denunciation  of  all  the 
officers  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum.  Poor  Reginald  Cook,  who  was  president  of  the 
society  that  year,  was  completely  flabbergasted,  but  Gladys  Hosmer,  in  her 
memorable  formal  robin's  egg  gown,  her  elbow-length  white  gloves,  and  her 
wide-brimmed  garden  hat,  started  dashing  up  the  aisle,  shouting,  "Point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman!  Point  of  order!"  Within  a  minute  a  whole  swarm  of  officers  were 
on  the  pulpit,  persuading  Doc  Cook  that  Mary  was  out  of  order  and  leading  her 
down  off  the  platform. 

With  Mary  and  Gladys  in  mind,  I  now  backtrack  to  a  most  important 
event.  When  members  arrived  for  the  1957  annual  meeting  at  Concord,  they  were 
stunned  to  discover  that  a  large  section  of  the  woods  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Walden  had  been  cut  down  and  cleared  to  make  a  parking  place  and  a  road  down 
to  it  from  Route  126!  The  Thoreau  Society  immediately  went  on  the  alert,  formed 
a  Save  Walden  Committee,  and  had  a  group  of  its  Massachusetts  members,  with 
Gladys  Hosmer  as  chairwoman,  file  suit  against  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts to  make  it  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  gift  from  the  Emerson  family, 
which  gave  the  land  to  the  Commonwealth  "to  preserve  the  Walden  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreau,  its  shores  and  woodland."  Support  for  the  society's  action  appeared 
in  newspapers  literally  around  the  world.  Unfortunately,  we  lost  our  first  suit,  but 
when  we  filed  an  appeal,  we  won,  and  the  park  officials  were  told  not  only  to  cease 
and  desist,  but  to  replant  the  area  to  trees.  They  did  cease  and  desist  but  never  got 
around  to  replanting  the  trees  until  some  years  later  Mary  Sherwood,  on  her  own, 
replanted  the  area  for  them. 

While  the  system  of  having  a  new  president  every  year  made  for  some 
remarkably  good  meetings  and  remarkably  good  speakers,  we  also  had  a  few 
mediocre  presidents  and  one  miserable  failure,  who  shall  remain  anonymous  (here 
at  least).  He  was  nominated  by  mistake  in  the  first  place,  for  he  had  not  joined  the 
society.  In  fact,  he  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the  society  including  the  one  he 
was  supposed  to  preside  over,  choosing  instead  to  mail  in  a  speech,  written  for 
another  occasion,  to  be  read  by  proxy.  At  least  the  speech  was  about  Thoreau. 
Although  we  hear  he  has  boasted  about  his  presidency,  the  society  has  dropped 
him  from  its  list  of  past  presidents — a  fact  which  I  am  not  sure  he  yet  realizes,  for 
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he  still  has  never  attended  any  meeting.  But  he  was  more  than  made  up  for  by  the 
many  fine  presidents  who  served  before  and  after  him. 

In  the  early  1960s  I  began  to  teach  a  series  of  Thoreau  seminars  in 
Concord  sponsored  by  the  State  University  College  at  Geneseo,  New  York.  They 
were  open  to  anyone  interested  and  could  be  taken  for  credit  if  one  wanted  to  and 
had  the  prerequisites.  Participants  ranged  in  age  from  seventeen  to  well  over 
eighty,  with  the  bulk  of  them  in  their  twenties.  They  came  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  eventually  from  France,  England,  Italy,  and  Japan.  Since  the  seminars 
always  included  a  Thoreau  Society  meeting,  many  became  active  members. 
Later,  in  the  1970s,  when  the  SUNY  seminars  were  converted  to  summer  seminars 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  they  too  brought  many  new 
members  into  the  society,  at  least  three  of  whom  eventually  served  as  presidents. 

And  speaking  of  presidents,  let's  talk  about  a  few  more  of  them.  Al- 
though some  insist  on  seeing  Thoreau  as  a  misogynist  (I  personally  disagree)  and 
B.  F.  Skinner,  when  he  lectured  at  one  of  our  meetings,  told  us  that  no  woman 
could  ever  truly  appreciate  Henry,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  some  real 
gems  among  our  women  members.  There  was  Gladys  Hosmer,  our  first  woman 
president  and  one  of  our  most  colorful.  For  years  she  entertained  the  officers  for 
dinner  and  the  board  of  directors  meeting  on  Friday  night.  Then  there  was  Anne 
Mcgrath  from  the  Lyceum,  who  brought  over  William  Condry  from  Wales  to  be 
one  of  our  finest  speakers.  And  Ann  Zwinger,  who  flew  in  every  year  from 
Colorado  to  guide  us  through  the  difficulties  of  merging  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  with 
the  Thoreau  Society.  And  there  were  so  many  men  presidents  that  we  can't  take 
time  to  mention  them  all  although  among  the  most  memorable  were  Howard 
Zahniser  of  the  Wilderness  Society,  Lyn  Shanley,  who  wrote  The  Making  of 
Walden,  Ted  Bailey,  the  Cleveland  stockbroker,  Paul  Williams,  who  contributed 
so  many  witty  pieces  to  the  bulletin,  and  Steve  Thomas,  whose  grandfather  was 
the  great  early  Thoreau  collector  Stephen  Wakeman. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  the  early  1970s  a  notable  change  came  over  the 
society — young  people  were  much  more  visible.  This  was  the  era  of  protest 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  Thoreau  with  his  "Civil  Disobedience"  became  a 
much  quoted  folk  hero  for  the  younger  generation.  Perhaps  I  am  partly  to  be 
blamed  (or  credited)  for  getting  it  started  when  I  noted  that  Cesar  Chavez,  the 
West  Coast  labor  leader,  announced  he  was  going  to  adopt  Thoreau' s  techniques 
and  use  "Civil  Disobedience"  in  a  strike  against  the  grape  growers.  I  suggested  at 
the  board  of  directors  meeting  that  the  society  present  him  an  award  for  putting 
Thoreau  into  practice.  With  the  board's  approval  we  voted  him  one  thousand 
dollars.  (Oh,  for  the  good  old  days  when  he  had  a  thousand  dollars  to  spare  and 
dues  were  only  two  dollars!)  But  at  the  next  year's  meeting  a  right-winger  got  up 
and  thoroughly  denounced  the  Chavez  award  as  immoral.  So  at  the  following 
year's  meeting  when  pickets  appeared  at  the  doorway,  we  assumed  it  was  another 
right  wing  attack,  only  to  discover  that  it  was  an  attack  from  the  left  proposing  a 
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denunciation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam!  For  the  next  several  years  there  was  plenty  of 
excitement,  for  we  tried  to  give  all  sides  a  chance  to  speak,  setting  off  several 
hours  Saturday  afternoon  for  presentations  of  points  of  view.  And  we  survived  it 
all.  So  far  as  I  know  no  one  was  permanently  offended. 

I  must  not  overlook  the  Thoreau  Society  Archives.  At  one  of  our  annual 
meetings  in  the  1940s,  several  Dunbar  family  descendants  appeared  and  an- 
nounced that  they  had  discovered  in  an  attic  a  cache  of  thirty-two  letters  from 
Henry's  sister  Sophia  to  her  cousin  Marianne  Dunbar,  written  between  1857  and 
1876  and  giving  all  sorts  of  family  news.  They  offered  the  whole  collection  to  the 
society,  and  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  in  turn  offered  a  safe  place  for  their 
storage  and  preservation.  This  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  an  offer  from 
Francis  H.  Allen  of  many  of  his  papers  concerned  with  editing  Thoreau  at 
Houghton  Mifflin.  They,  like  the  Dunbar  papers,  were  soon  cataloged  in  the 
bulletin  and  deposited  in  the  archives  at  the  library — to  be  followed  a  few  years 
later,  after  Allen's  death,  by  a  second  installment  of  his  papers.  Ever  since  then 
things  have  been  pouring  in  for  the  archives  until  now  we  have  a  very  respectable 
collection.  Ruth  Wheeler,  for  example,  found  out  that  the  Middlesex  School,  a 
private  boys  school  in  Concord,  wanted  to  dispose  of  Sophia  Thoreau' s  her- 
barium, which  they  had  somehow  inherited.  She  talked  them  into  selling  it  to  us 
for  twenty-five  dollars  and  so  it  was  added  to  our  archives.  It  was  in  horrible 
condition,  but  she  on  her  own  straightened  it  out  and  mounted  it  all  beautifully 
under  plastic.  The  family  of  Thoreau' s  Worcester  friend  Theo  Brown  had 
inherited  his  copy  of  the  Maxham  daguerreotype  of  Thoreau,  which  they  donated. 
Ray  Parmenter  had  inherited  many  Daniel  Ricketson  papers  including  letters  to 
and  from  Thoreau,  which  he  donated.  When  Daniel  Bernstein  died  all  too  early, 
his  widow  donated  his  collection  of  Thoreauviana  with  a  fund  to  endow  it. 

I  mentioned  some  of  our  early  Thoreau  Society  Booklets.  We  quite 
regularly  issued  these  until  the  late  1960s  when  they  became  too  expensive  for  our 
budget.  Among  the  more  outstanding  ones  were  Samuel  Arthur  Jones's  rare 
article  on  "Thoreau' s  Incarceration,"  the  "Thoreau  Annex"  from  the  Concord 
Freeman,  a  catalog  of  Thoreau' s  library,  documents  pertaining  to  Thoreau 's 
Minnesota  journey,  the  Massachusetts  Review' 's  Thoreau  issue,  Golden  Taylor's 
account  of  the  1962  Western  Thoreau  Centenary,  the  Brown  copy  of  the  Maxham 
daguerreotype,  and  Millicent  Todd  Bingham's  edition  of  her  mother's  reminis- 
cences of  the  Thoreau  family,  particularly  beautifully  printed  by  Joseph  Ishill's 
Oriole  Press.  It  was  astounding  how  many  people  contributed  their  services  to  the 
production  of  these  booklets.  It  was  equally  astounding  what  gems  were  contrib- 
uted for  the  quarterly  bulletin — catalogs  of  the  Thoreau  collections  at  Middlebury 
College,  Harvard,  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  Huntington  Library,  and  the 
Berg  Collection  at  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Charles  Ives's  "Thoreau"  song, 
the  Herbert  Gleason  map  of  Concord,  an  interview  with  Ellen  Sewall's  son  by 
Florence  Becker  Lennon,  "Thoreau  Visits  Plymouth"  by  Ellen  Watson,  numerous 
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early  but  forgotten  reviews  of  Thoreau's  books,  a  hoax  when  some  of  Alfred 
Barron's  writings  were  successfully  passed  off  as  Thoreau's,  and  on  and  on. 

Over  the  years  the  Thoreau  Society  and  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  moved 
more  closely  together.  Dana  Greeley,  the  minister  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  in 
particular,  could  not  understand  why  they  should  be  separate.  The  lyceum  was 
having  financial  difficulties  while  the  society  was  sailing  along  smoothly.  A 
merger  was  proposed  and  almost  unanimously  voted  through.  But  it  compounded 
rather  than  solved  the  financial  problem,  and  we  had  to  borrow  heavily  from  the 
endowment.  Dues  were  raised  to  an  unThoreauvian  twenty  dollars  a  year,  which 
still  did  not  solve  the  problem.  Indeed,  it  is  one  we  are  still  facing.  But  at  least  the 
merger  brought  us  the  welcome  services  of  Eric  Parkman  Smith,  who  served  so 
notably  as  treasurer  for  so  many  years,  and  of  Malcolm  Ferguson,  who  has  labored 
so  notably  over  the  details  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Speaking  of  helpful  people,  how  did  I  ever  get  this  far  without  mention- 
ing Leonard  Kleinfeld?  An  exporter  from  Forest  Hills,  New  York,  he  became 
fascinated  with  Thoreau  when  in  high  school  he  was  asked  to  write  a  term  paper 
on  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod,  and  he  retained  the  fascination  throughout  his  life.  We 
got  to  know  each  other  when  a  Fourth  Avenue  book  dealer,  knowing  of  our  mutual 
interest  in  Thoreau,  put  us  in  touch  with  one  another.  Thereafter,  we  spent  many 
hours  exploring  Fourth  Avenue  and  other  bookstores  together.  He  built  up  a  large 
Thoreau  collection  (sadly,  dispersed  after  his  death)  and,  one  of  the  most  genu- 
inely generous  men  I  have  ever  known,  regularly  collected  duplicates  that  he 
insisted  on  giving  to  his  Thoreau  friends.  Widely  traveled,  he  found  such 
Thoreauvians  wherever  he  went  and  did  much  to  build  up  the  foreign  membership 
of  the  society. 

I  recall  also  another  early  member,  Ira  Hoover,  a  Philadelphia  mailman. 
Seeing  my  Thoreau  Society  return  address  on  a  letter  to  Steve  Thomas,  then 
working  at  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  he  asked  Steve  for  information 
about  the  society  and  promptly  joined  up.  Burdened  with  the  care  of  two  elderly 
old  maid  sisters,  he  took  just  two  holidays  each  year,  one  to  see  the  annual 
chrysanthemum  show  at  the  Bronx  Botanical  Garden  and  the  other  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society.  Ira,  a  former  Sunday  school  superinten- 
dent, had  once  found  a  copy  of  Tom  Paine' s  Age  of  Reason  in  his  YMCA  room 
during  a  Sunday  school  convention.  Reading  it  overnight,  he  became  an  atheist. 
Thereafter,  he  delighted  in  showering  me — or  anyone  else — with  volumes  on 
atheism.  He  attended  the  annual  meetings  as  long  as  his  health  lasted,  and  when 
he  died  willed  the  bulk  of  his  small  estate  to  the  Thoreau  Society  with  no 
limitations.  Knowing  his  love  of  wildflowers,  we  have  spent  the  income  from  the 
Hoover  Fund  primarily  in  aiding  the  preservation  of  various  wild  lands  in  Con- 
cord. 

Among  recent  benefactors,  I  will  cite  Edmund  Schofield.  He  joined  the 
society  at  an  early  age,  either  in  high  school  or  college.  He  became  an  ecologist 
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and  did  much  work  in  the  Antarctic,  having  a  mountain  there  named  for  him. 
Long  active  in  the  Thoreau  Society,  he  became  president  in  1989  and  immediately 
devoted  himself  to  preparations  for  the  society's  fiftieth  anniversary,  which  he 
named  the  Thoreau  Jubilee.  Working  almost  entirely  by  himself,  he  developed  a 
magnificent  two- week  program  in  1991,  quite  the  most  exciting  event  in  the 
society's  fifty-year  history,  and  one  which  is  covered  so  well  in  the  volume  he  and 
Robert  Baron  published  that  there  is  no  need  of  recounting  it  here.  Since  I  retired 
with  that  fiftieth  anniversary,  I  shall  end  my  history  of  the  society  here.  I  turned 
things  over  to  Bradley  Dean  and  Joel  Myerson,  and  they  have  already  taken  the 
society  on  to  bigger  and  better  things.  As  Founding  Secretary,  I  am  eternally 
grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Thoreau  Society  for  giving  me  those  fifty  years  of 
fun  and  pleasure  and  hundreds  of  wonderful  friends. 


Presidents  of  the  Thoreau  Society5 

Raymond  Adams,  1941-1955 

Herbert  F.  West,  1956 

Howard  Zahniser,  1957 

Edwin  Way  Teale,  1958 

J.  Lyndon  Shanley,  1959 

Paul  Oehser,  1960 

Carl  Bode,  1961 

Lewis  Leary,  1962 

T.L.Bailey,  1963 

Walter  Harding,  1964 

Roland  Robbins,  1965 

Gladys  Hosmer,  1966 

G.  Russell  Ready,  1967 

Reginald  L.  Cook,  1968 

Henry  Beetle  Hough,  1969 

Albert  Bussewitz,  1971 

Leonard  Kleinfeld,  1972 

Frederick  McGill,  Jr.,  1973 

Herbert  Uhlig,  1974 

William  L.  Howarth,  1975 

Eugene  A.  Walker,  1976 

W.  Stephen  Thomas,  1977 

Paul  O.  Williams,  1978 

Wendell  Glick,  1979 

Dana  McLean  Greeley,  1980 
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Anne  Root  McGrath,  1981 

John  McAleer,  1982 

AnnZwinger,  1983-1984 

Frederick  Wagner,  1985-1986 

Michael  Meyer,  1987-1988 

Thomas  Blanding,  1989-1990 

Edmund  Schofield,  1991-1992 

JoelMyerson,  1993-1995 

*There  was  no  president  in  1970. 


thoreau  and  the  'Woodszvoman 

Anne  LaBastille 


[Note:  Dr.  Anne  LaBastille  presented  a  slide  lecture  called  "Thoreau  and  the 
Woodswoman"  at  the  1995  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  in  Concord.  A 
recasting  of  material  from  that  lecture  and  from  her  chapter  by  the  same  title  in 
The  Wilderness  World  of  Anne  LaBastille,  the  following  essay  also  contains  much 
new  information.] 

On  July  4th,  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  I  moved  into  our  respective 
cabins — 150  years  apart — 350  miles  between.  We  both  chose  a  life  in  the  woods 
at  about  the  same  age  (twenty-eight  years)  in  order  to  write  and  to  observe  nature. 
In  Thoreau' s  case,  he  produced  a  book,  Walden,  which  has  achieved  world-wide 
fame  and  is  one  of  the  most  quoted  pieces  of  English-language  literature.  I  have 
written  Woodswoman  and  its  sequel,  Beyond  Black  Bear  Lake,  which  together 
have  sold  a  modest  175,000  copies  and  attracted  a  small  following  of  outdoor 
enthusiasts  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  similarities  in  Henry's  and  my  lifestyles  are  amazing,  just  as  the 
differences  are  striking.  On  philosophical  and  academic  levels,  Thoreau  rates  a 
solid,  gold  star  ten,  while  I  hover  around  a  three.  Actually,  it's  taken  me  decades 
to  become  intellectually  engrossed  in  Thoreau' s  writings.  In  college,  I  thought  his 
poetry  was  awful,  and  his  sentences  far  too  long.  Some  contain  seventy  to  one 
hundred  words.  It  took  time  for  me  to  value  his  views  on  ecology  and  adapt  them 
to  my  ecological  career  and  life  in  the  woods,  and  more  time  to  marvel  at  the 
sensitivity  and  fine  details  of  his  nature  observations.  Only  over  the  past  eight 
years  have  I  found  the  courage  to  write  articles  and  lecture  about  our  respective 
cabin  lives.  I've  been  fearful  that  some  famous  and  erudite  Thoreau  scholars 
might  think  me  impertinent  to  even  mention  my  name  on  the  same  line  or  in  the 
same  breath  with  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

So  how  do  I  dare,  and  why  do  I  dare?  The  how  started  way  back  when  I 
built  and  moved  into  my  first,  main  cabin  and  wrote  Woodswoman.    From  that 
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time,  friends,  journalists,  and  editors  have  continually  called  me  a  "female  Thoreau" 
and  a  "hermit  like  Henry"  in  their  letters,  articles,  and  book  reviews.  Ten  years 
later  I  built  a  second,  satellite  cabin  far  beyond  the  first  and  named  it  "Thoreau  II." 
I  described  its  construction  and  costs  and  its  use  for  contemplation  and  writing  in 
Beyond  Black  Bear  Lake.  Then  came  trips  to  Walden  Pond,  the  1 50th  anniversary 
canoe  trip  down  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  in  1989,  and  membership  in 
the  Thoreau  Society.  Slowly  I  developed  a  slide  lecture  called  "Thoreau  and  the 
Woodswoman"  as  part  of  my  professional  lecturing  repertoire,  and  wrote  a 
chapter  by  the  same  title  for  my  book  The  Wilderness  World  of  Anne  LaBastille. 
More  serious  chapters  were  produced  for  New  Essays  on  Walden  and  for  Heaven 
is  Under  our  Feet.  (What  euphoria  I  felt  to  see  my  piece  printed  between 
contributions  from  Don  Johnson  and  Robert  Redford.  Sigh !)  As  for  the  why  I  dare 
to  write  and  speak  about  the  great  naturalist,  it  is  due  to  the  insights  I've  garnered 
from  a  simple  life  at  the  edge  of  wilderness  in  the  Adirondack  Park,  the  largest 
protected  natural  area  in  the  continental  USA.  I'd  like  to  share  these  insights  with 
others  in  the  hope  that  they  may  serve  as  guidelines  for  a  saner,  healthier  life  in  our 
modern-day,  mixed-up  America. 

Now,  esteemed  reader,  imagine  Henry  David  Thoreau  at  his  cabin, 
penning  these  memorable  words:  "I  lived  alone,  in  the  woods,  a  mile  from  any 
neighbor,  in  a  house  which  I  had  built  myself,  on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  in 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  earned  my  living  by  the  labor  of  my  hands  only.  I 
lived  there  two  years  and  two  months."  Then,  picture,  if  you  will,  my  cabin,  where 
I  live  alone,  in  the  woods,  four  miles  (in  winter)  from  any  neighbors,  in  a  cabin 
which  I  built  myself,  on  the  shore  of  Black  Bear  Lake.  I  earn  my  living  by  the 
labor  of  my  hands  and  brain  only.  I  have  lived  there  thirty  years  and  two  months. 

The  land  Henry  built  on  was  borrowed  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
comprised  fourteen  acres.  He  cut  the  pines  for  his  cabin  on  it.  My  thirty  acres 
were  purchased  outright  and  at  a  time  when  wild  tracts  with  no  road  or  utilities 
were  almost  unsaleable.  All  my  cabin  logs  were  cut  far  away  by  lumberjacks  so  as 
not  to  spoil  the  virgin  character  of  my  woodland.  The  logs  were  trucked  to  Black 
Bear  Lake,  dumped  in  the  water,  and  dragged  behind  my  boat  to  the  building  site. 
Both  Henry's  and  my  properties  had  never  been  lived  on.  He  wrote,  "I  am  not 
aware  that  any  man  has  ever  built  on  the  spot  which  I  occupy."  Judging  from  the 
condition  of  my  primary  forest  and  soil,  no  one  ever  pastured,  cut,  burned,  or 
farmed  it. 

Henry's  and  my  cabins  have  no  road  to  them,  no  electricity,  no  phone, 
FAX,  TV,  or  indoor  plumbing.  They  both  are  very  small  by  today's  standards,  and 
very  stout.  Built  of  arrowy  white  pine  logs,  Thoreau' s  place  measures  ten  by 
fifteen  feet.   It  has  one  room  with  a  garret,  cellar,  and  closet.   Mine  is  fashioned 
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from  forty-four  large  red  spruce  logs,  and  measures  twelve  by  twenty-four  feet.  It 
has  three  small  rooms,  a  sleeping  loft,  and  storage  area  underneath  for  writing  files 
and  tools.  Both  our  domiciles  are  heated  with  firewood,  lit  by  candles  and 
kerosene  lamps,  and  contain  writing  desks  and  books.  Henry's  humorous  refer- 
ences to  his  library  of  nine  hundred  volumes  is  well  known.  Seven-hundred-and- 
six  of  those  had  the  same  title — A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 
How  surprised  I  was,  on  counting,  to  find  that  my  library  has  thirteen  hundred 
volumes,  seven  hundred  of  which  are  The  Wilderness  World  of  Anne  LaBastille. 
Both  our  books  missed  the  best  seller  list  after  publication,  to  put  it  mildly. 

"I  am  naturally  no  hermit,"  said  Thoreau.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
walked  the  mile  to  Concord  from  Walden  Pond  every  day  or  two  or  three.  Rumors 
persist  that  his  mother  baked  him  cookies,  did  his  laundry,  and  perhaps  darned  his 
socks.  Surely  he  visited  town  as  well,  to  borrow  books,  replenish  pens  and  ink, 
and  hear  the  local  news.  We  know  Henry  liked  animals,  especially  wild  ones,  as 
seen  in  his  chapters  "Brute  Neighbors"  and  "Winter  Animals."  Yet,  he  never  had 
a  pet  to  accompany  him  on  his  saunters.  I  travel  in  and  out  of  my  cabin,  too.  But 
my  trips  are  likely  to  be  to  far-flung  places  like  Guatemala,  Scotland,  and  Arizona 
for  writing  assignments,  lecture  appearances,  and  ecological  research.  My  local 
visits  to  town,  twenty-two  miles  away,  are  limited  to  once  every  ten  days  to  buy 
groceries,  cash  checks,  get  library  books,  and  hear  the  local  news.  Everywhere  I 
go,  my  pets  go — except  overseas.  A  series  of  beautiful  German  shepherds  have 
graced  my  life  for  twenty-five  years,  providing  protection,  chasing  away  black 
bears,  carrying  my  mail,  and  offering  loyal  friendship  and  affection.  We  boat, 
canoe,  sail,  hike,  drive,  swim,  and  rest  together.  Henry  had  his  wild  woodland 
visitors  and  his  family;  I  have  my  friends  and  my  dogs.  Thoreau  never  married.  I 
did  once.  I  am  no  hermit  either. 

"One  attraction  in  coming  to  the  woods  to  live  was  that  I  should  have 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  see  the  spring  come  in,"  wrote  Thoreau.  These  are  my 
sentiments  exactly.  Especially  to  watch  the  ice  break  up  and  to  go  fishing.  Henry 
would  "fish  in  the  sky,  whose  bottom  is  pebbly  with  stars,"  catching  pouts  at  night 
from  his  flat-bottomed  boat  on  the  pond.  My  springtime  delight  used  to  be  hiking 
miles  to  some  nameless  creek  with  my  old  guide  friend,  Bob  Burkhardt.  He'd 
swear  me  to  secrecy  before  indicating  where  to  cast.  Native  brook  trout  soon 
filled  his  old  wicker  creel  lined  with  ferns.  Then  we'd  hike  the  three,  five,  or  seven 
miles  home  for  a  tasty  trout  dinner.  Thank  heaven  Bob  died  before  the  scourge  of 
acid  rain  began.  It  has  killed  brook  and  other  trout  in  hundreds  of  lakes  and  ponds, 
countless  miles  of  creeks  and  rivers.  The  Adirondacks  are  probably  the  region  of 
the  United  States  hit  hardest  by  acid  rain.  Bob's  heart  would  have  broken  to 
witness  the  demise  of  his  spring  fishing. 

On  summer  mornings,  Thoreau  "got  up  early  and  bathed  in  the  pond:  that 
was  a  religious  exercise,  and  one  of  the  best  things  which  I  did."  So  do  I, 
religiously.  When  no  one  else  is  on  the  lake,  I  skinny-dip.  Did  Thoreau,  too?  Or 
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did  he  wear  a  bathing  suit?  He  never  said.  We  both  spend  our  mornings  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  writing,  reading,  and  sometimes  falling  into  reverie.  Henry  sits  in 
his  sunny  cabin  doorway  with  quill  pen  and  paper,  while  I  sit  on  my  sundeck  with 
an  old  manual  typewriter.  As  I  tap  away  I'm  surrounded  by  wildflowers,  hum- 
mingbirds, and  butterflies.  They  survive  by  sipping  nectar;  I,  by  writing  words. 

At  10:00  a.m.  the  noisy  convenience  which  enables  me  to  connect  with 
the  outer  world  arrives.  The  mailboat!  My  outgoing  bag  contains  manuscripts, 
books,  checks,  personal  letters,  photographs,  and  much  more.  The  incoming  bag, 
dumped  on  my  dock  an  hour  later,  holds  bills,  edited  manuscripts,  payments, 
friendly  notes,  and  much  more.  I  could  not  make  a  life  in  the  woods  without  the 
post  office.  Henry,  however,  held  quite  the  opposite  view.  "For  my  part,"  he  said, 
"I  could  easily  do  without  the  post  office.  I  think  that  there  are  very  few  important 
communications  made  through  it.  I  never  received  more  than  one  or  two  letters  in 
my  life — that  were  worth  the  postage." 

Three  summertime  items,  I  notice,  are  never  mentioned  in  Walden: 
beavers,  how  Thoreau  got  his  drinking  water,  and  if  he  ever  built  big  bonfires  to 
cook  over  at  night.  Presumably  beavers  had  been  extirpated  by  fur  trappers  in 
Massachusetts  long  before  they  vanished  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  animals  were 
gone  here  by  1900.  Later,  in  a  reintroduction  attempt  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation,  fourteen  beavers  were  brought  in 
from  Wyoming.  They  have  richly  repopulated  our  mountains,  bringing  enjoy- 
ment to  summer  tourists,  income  to  trappers  in  winter,  and  frustration  to  shoreline 
owners  whose  trees  are  gnawed  down.  Probably  Henry  obtained  his  drinking 
water  in  summer,  spring  and  fall  the  same  way  I  do,  by  dipping  a  bucket  in  the 
pond  or  lake.  How  grateful  I  am  to  live  in  a  huge  park  where  wild  water  is  still 
fairly  safe  to  drink!  As  for  large,  cheery  campfires,  I  doubt  Henry  used  them  at  all. 
It  would  not  have  been  economical.  He  wouldn't  have  known  the  tantalizing 
aromas,  sound,  and  taste  of  a  steak  sizzled  over  flames  and  potatoes  baked  in  the 
coals.  Poor  man — about  all  he  ever  ate  were  beans!  Well,  he  does  mention  fish 
and  a  woodchuck  that  he  once  devoured. 

In  the  summer,  Henry  and  I  walk  all  over  our  countrysides  and  farther 
afield.  Henry  goes  to  Cape  Cod  and  Maine,  and  climbs  many  mountains.  I've 
done  a  few  peaks  in  the  Adirondack  Park.  My  preferences,  however,  are  back- 
packing into  the  wilderness  to  hug  huge  white  pines  and  feel  their  wondrous  flow 
of  life  energy,  and  canoeing  at  sunset  with  my  dogs  on  a  remote,  tranquil  lake  to 
hear  the  wail  of  loons.  About  loons,  Henry  says,  "early  in  the  morning  I  frequently 
saw  this  stately  bird  sailing  out  of  my  cove  within  a  few  rods."  He  even  chases  a 
loon  across  Walden,  calling  it  "a  pretty  game,  played  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
pond,  a  man  against  a  loon."  He  never  hunts  them  as  the  local  folk  do,  ten  men  to 
one  loon,  tiring  it  to  death.  I  suppose  no  one  ever  sees  loons  today  on  Walden 
Pond,  or  ever  will  again.  Nor  will  anyone  ever  again  hear  their  "looning — 
perhaps  the  wildest  sound  that  is  ever  heard  here,  making  the  woods  ring  far  and 
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wide."  Now  the  thousands  of  people  who  use  this  state  reservation  in  multiple 
ways  and  in  all  seasons  prohibit  these  wild  waterbirds  from  seeking  sanctuary. 

Autumn  comes  early  to  the  Adirondacks — much  earlier  than  to  eastern 
Massachusetts.  Fall  foliage  peaks  here  the  end  of  September  in  a  riotous  mix  of 
scarlet  sugar  maples,  golden  birches,  tawny  beeches,  red  maples,  yellow  tama- 
racks, purple  witchhopple,  and  dark  green  conifers.  It's  the  most  colorful  display 
I've  seen  anywhere.  Lakes  cool  down  and  steam  at  dawn.  Wild  fowl  begin 
migrating  south.  As  Henry  described,  "Night  after  night  the  geese  came  lumber- 
ing in  the  dark  with  a  clangor  and  a  whistling  of  wings." 

It's  time  to  cut  cords  of  firewood  for  my  cabin  stoves.  I  love  this  work. 
Starting  out  with  a  chain  saw,  wedge  and  axe,  I  fell  a  dead  tree,  block  it  into 
sections,  and  start  splitting  and  sweating.  One  jacket  and  then  another  come  off. 
When  I  shut  down  the  saw  to  rest,  the  distant  snarl  of  chain  saws  echoes  over  the 
still  lake  and  hills.  My  few  remaining  neighbors  around  Black  Bear  Lake  are  also 
busy  laying  up  firewood  so  they  can  smile  at  Old  Man  Winter.  Thoreau  performed 
the  same  task,  remarking  that,  "Every  man  looks  at  his  woodpile  with  a  kind  of 
affection.  I  loved  to  have  mine  before  my  window,  and  the  more  chips  the  better 
to  remind  me  of  my  pleasing  work." 

Winter  comes  on.  The  trees  are  bare  save  for  a  few  tissuey  tan  beech 
leaves.  When  I  go  hiking,  the  leaf  litter  underfoot  sounds  like  crunching  through 
cornflakes.  Creek  water  is  so  cold  it  makes  my  teeth  ache.  Snow  falls  one  night  in 
mid-October — a  preview  of  things  to  come.  Finally,  thin  ice  starts  its  filigreed 
advance  along  the  shores.  By  Thanksgiving  thick  ice  has  sealed  the  lake  over.  It 
rumbles  and  groans  in  the  frigid  nights.  "Who  would  have  suspected  so  large  and 
cold  and  thick  skinned  a  thing  to  be  so  sensitive?"  asked  Henry.  "Yet  it  has  its  law 
to  which  it  thunders  obedience." 

Both  of  us  have  known  the  beauty  of  winter:  snow  flowers  etched  on 
black  ice,  giant  icicles  hanging  from  the  eaves,  the  cold  blue  light  of  December, 
the  warm  ruby  glow  of  a  wood  stove,  full  moon  on  newly  fallen  snow,  and 
milkweed  fluff  twirling  in  a  bitter  wind.  Winter  makes  stern  demands.  Firewood 
has  to  be  carried.  Trails  need  to  be  shoveled.  Water  must  be  sought.  As  Thoreau 
explained,  "First  I  take  an  ax  and  pail  and  go  in  search  of  water. ...  I  cut  my  way 
first  through  a  foot  of  snow,  and  then  a  foot  of  ice,  and  open  a  window  under  my 
feet,  where,  kneeling  to  drink,  I  look  down  into  the  quiet  parlor  of  fishes,  pervaded 
by  a  softened  light  as  through  a  window  of  ground  glass  .  .  .  ;  there  a  perennial 
waveless  serenity  reigns.  .  .  .  Heaven  is  under  our  feet  as  well  as  over  our  heads." 
That's  the  way  I  do  it,  too.  I'd  much  rather  chop  and  carry  those  necessary  pails  of 
cold,  clear  lake  water  up  to  my  cabin  than  turn  on  a  convenient  tap  in  some  city 
and  get  a  chlorine  cocktail ! 
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Ten  more  winters,  sifmmers,  falls,  and  springs  flowed  by  at  my  idyllic 
cabin  on  Black  Bear  Lake.  They  were  years  of  changes  and  problems.  My 
serenity  waned.  For  one  thing,  I  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Adirondack 
Park  Agency  by  the  governor  of  New  York.  Suddenly  I  had  six  million  acres  to 
worry  about  rather  than  thirty.  Development  on  private  lands  within  the  State  Park 
was  increasing.  With  the  ten  other  commissioners,  I  struggled  to  protect  the 
natural  environment  while  still  allowing  moderate  economic  growth  and  tourism. 
Then  we  reviewed  a  plan  put  forth  to  possibly  use  the  Adirondack  Park  as  a  high 
level  radioactive  federal  waste  repository!  We  won  that  fight  by  getting  the 
Adirondack  Park  legally  excluded.  Next,  acid  rain  became  a  hot  issue.  I 
witnessed  first-hand  its  ravaging  effect  on  the  Adirondacks,  as  well  as  in 
Scandinavia.  Fish  died,  red  spruce  withered,  amphibians  declined,  white  water 
lilies  stopped  growing  as  soils  and  lakes  became  acidic.  I  chronicled  the  menace 
in  a  National  Geographic  article. 

Motorboats  got  bigger.  Lakes  became  polluted.  More  people  came  to 
Black  Bear  Lake.  Because  of  the  many  articles  and  books  I'd  published,  I  now 
finally  needed  a  phone,  FAX,  and  more  insurance  coverage.  Taxes  on  my  wild 
shoreline  property  skyrocketed.  (I  paid  almost  as  much  in  taxes  in  1994  as  my 
land  cost  in  1965.)  Henry  would  have  been  appalled.  I  sorrowed,  most  of  all,  over 
the  loss  of  silence.  Eventually  I  felt  as  Henry  had,  that  "wherever  a  man  [or 
woman]  goes,  men  will  pursue  and  paw  him  with  their  dirty  institutions."  What 
could  I  do?  Fortunately,  there  is  a  pond  at  the  back  of  my  land  lying  next  to  a  huge 
wilderness  tract.  Under  Adirondack  Park  Agency  law,  all  wilderness  tracts  (total 
1.2  million  acres)  are  protected  from  roads,  buildings,  motors  of  any  kind,  dams, 
big  bridges,  even  chain  saws!  So  I  decided  to  build  a  replica  (more  or  less)  of 
Henry's  cabin  there.  I'd  be  protected  from  interruptions  and  use  it  to  escape  my 
problems  and  the  Park's  problems. 

This  pond  is  what  Thoreau  calls  a  small  "gem  of  the  woods,"  "sky  water," 
and  "God's  drop."  I  found  a  pretty  spot  near  shore,  still  on  my  property,  and 
cleared  it.  Under  Adirondack  Park  Agency  law,  the  structure,  being  that  close  to 
wilderness,  could  be  no  larger  than  one  hundred  square  feet.  But  that  was  plenty 
of  space  for  me  to  think  and  write.  By  organizing  "pioneer  work  parties"  with 
friends,  just  as  Thoreau  had  brought  in  acquaintances  for  his  cabin  raising,  we  had 
the  log  structure  up  in  two  summers,  1984  and  1985.  All  materials  (including 
roofing,  windows,  and  door),  all  tools,  and  all  the  furniture  were  ferried  in  a  small 
yellow  canoe  and  carried  on  our  backs  half  a  mile  without  a  trail.  The  final  piece, 
a  trapper-styled  roof,  was  built  by  my  dear  friend  Rodney  Ainsworth.  This  eighty- 
two-year-old  master  guide  showed  me  traditional,  rustic  Adirondack  construction 
with  his  old-fashioned  tools.  We  used  axes  and  adzes,  peavey  and  chain  saw  to 
fashion  the  purlins,  rafters,  door  sill,  and  bunk  frame.  It  was  an  unexpected  bonus 
of  the  project.  When  the  ten  by  ten  foot  cabin  was  finished,  Rodney  and  I  nailed  a 
small  balsam  to  the  roof  top  for  luck  and  placed  a  painted  sign  over  the  main 
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window — "Thoreau  II."  Total  cost  — $130.75.  Not  bad  compared  with  Henry's 
$28.12  1/2^  spent  141  years  earlier.  While  the  exterior  of  my  retreat  is  not  quite 
like  Henry's  cabin — no  gabled  roof,  brick  fireplace,  or  wood  shingles — the  inte- 
rior holds  objects  much  like  his.  Like  Thoreau,  "I  [have]  three  chairs  in  my  house; 
one  for  solitude,  two  for  friendship,  three  for  society."  Also  a  japanned  kerosene 
lamp,  three-inch  round  mirror,  desk,  kettle,  skillet,  dipper  and  sundry  eating  ware. 
When  I  gaze  at  "Thoreau  II,"  I  often  reflect  how  nearly  impossible  it 
would  have  been  for  a  woman  to  build  her  own  cabin(s)  in  1845.  How  revolution- 
ary to  wear  pants  and  boots,  paddle  a  canoe,  swing  an  ax,  and  keep  two  big  dogs, 
let  alone  drive  a  truck  and  run  a  chain  saw  and  outboard  motor.  Why,  the 
townsfolk  would  have  burned  me  at  the  stake  for  a  witch!  And  yet — and  yet — 
Henry  David  Thoreau  wrote  in  his  journal,  April  23,  1857:  "I  saw  at  Ricketson's 
a  young  woman,  Miss  Kate  Brady,  twenty  years  old  . . .  (who)  helped  her  father  in 
the  field.  There  she  rode  horse  to  plow  .  .  .  ,  kept  sheep,  caught  fish,  etc.,  etc.  I 
never  heard  a  girl  or  woman  express  so  strong  a  love  for  nature.  She  purposes  to 
return  to  that  lonely  ruin,  and  dwell  there  alone  . . .  farming  and  keeping  sheep  and 
spinning  and  weaving.  .  .  .  There  she  thinks  she  can  'live  free.'  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  of  her  plans,  because  they  were  quite  cheerful  and  original. ...  I  would  by  no 
means  discourage,  nor  yet  particularly  encourage  her,  for  I  would  have  her  so 
strong  as  to  succeed  in  spite  of  all  ordinary  discouragements." 

Now  I  canoe  and  bushwhack  to  "Thoreau  II"  whenever  I  need  to  feel 
creative,  contemplate,  calm  down,  and  write.  An  hour  after  arriving,  I  feel  my 
brain  start  to  open  like  a  flower.  Ideas,  concepts,  sentences,  sentiments  unfold.  At 
night  I  may  light  twenty  candles,  set  pen  to  yellow  pad,  and  watch  the  words  pour 
onto  page  after  page.  It  is  an  awesome  transition,  an  amazing  experience.  Do  I 
feel  lonesome  being  far  from  human  contact?  Never.  Chekika  and  Xandor  are 
with  me,  and  like  Thoreau,  "I  find  it  wholesome  to  be  alone  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  To  be  in  company,  even  with  the  best,  is  soon  wearisome  and  dissipating.  I 
love  to  be  alone.  I  never  found  the  companion  that  was  so  companionable  as 
solitude.  I  am  no  more  lonely  than  the  loon  in  the  pond  that  laughs  so  loud,  or  than 
Walden  Pond  itself." 

Today  I  could  not  live  peacefully  without  this  tiny  woodland  sanctuary.  I 
believe  that  everyone  needs  a  Thoreau  II,  some  small  place  in  the  outdoors  with 
peace  and  privacy.  A  retreat  where  one  can  recuperate  and  recharge  from  our 
hectic  world.  I  realize  very  few  people  can  find  and  buy  a  large  acreage  and  build 
their  own  cabin  these  days.  Yet  dozens  of  other  alternatives  exist  to  help  one 
achieve  a  part-time  life-in-the-woods  (or  desert,  ocean,  mountain,  meadow,  river). 
Take  a  tent,  rent  a  cottage,  buy  a  canoe,  carry  a  pack,  chop  firewood,  climb  a 
mountain,  watch  a  sunset.    Seek  solitude  and  silence  at  regular  intervals.    Find 
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yourself  a  "sacred  space."  What  matters  is  getting  out  of  the  cities,  offices,  and 
suburbs  for  short  periods,  letting  the  lakes,  forests  and  hills  become  your  thera- 
pists. We  don't  need  counselor's  couches  or  church  pews  as  much  as  we  need 
starry  skies,  bright  water,  green  plants,  wild  animals,  exercise  and  silence.  So, 
untie  the  tensions,  turn  off  the  TV,  loosen  the  stresses,  learn  to  be  half-a-hermit 
like  Henry. 

We  know  that  Thoreau  left  Walden  Pond  after  two  years,  as  he  explained, 
"for  as  good  a  reason  as  I  went  there.  Perhaps  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  several 
more  lives  to  live,  and  could  not  spare  any  more  time  for  that  one."  But  not  this 
woodswoman.  I  shall  live  deliberately  in  my  beloved  Adirondacks.  It's  the  best 
possible  place  for  me.  Here  is  West  of  the  Wind,  from  which  I'll  fight  environ- 
mental battles,  and  Thoreau  II,  to  which  I'll  retreat  for  solace.  Here  are  the  loons 
I  swim  with,  the  white-throated  sparrows  that  wake  me  at  dawn,  the  barred  owls 
hooting  me  to  sleep.  Here,  too,  are  the  black  bears  and  red  squirrels  that  my  dogs 
love  to  chase  up  trees.  I  know  I  can  cope  with  environmental  changes,  personal 
intrusions,  and  professional  demands  as  long  as  I  have  my  pocket  of  privacy  and 
peace.  That  is  what  "Thoreau  II"  has  taught  me.  We  may  never  fully  understand 
why  Henry  forsook  Walden.  Yet  despite  his  short  sojourn,  he  left  us  with  this 
endearing  insight:  "That  if  one  advances  confidently  in  the  direction  of  his 
dreams,  and  endeavors  to  live  the  life  which  he  has  imagined,  he  will  meet  with  a 
success  unexpected  in  common  hours." 


Lidian  Emerson 


M  9{ome  ivitfi  Lidian: 
Oitnry  "Thoreau  in  1847-1848 

Harmon  D.  Smith 


In  the  spring  of  1847,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  accepted  an  invitation  to 
lecture  in  England.  Unhappy  at  the  prospect  of  spending  nine  months  without  her 
husband  in  a  household  comprised  exclusively  of  women  and  children,  Lidian 
Emerson  invited  Henry  Thoreau  to  live  with  her  while  Emerson  was  away. 
Without  hesitation  Thoreau  accepted  the  invitation  and  began  making  plans  to 
abandon  the  house  he  had  built  beside  Walden  Pond.  Later  he  wrote  in  defense  of 
this  choice:  "I  left  the  woods  for  as  good  a  reason  as  I  went  there.  Perhaps  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  several  more  lives  to  live,  and  could  not  spare  any  more 
time  for  that  one."  l  The  life  he  was  about  to  assume  as  man  of  the  house  while  his 
friend  traveled  was  not  so  much  his  own,  however,  as  Emerson's.  And  that  more 
than  anything  else  defined  the  meaning  of  the  experience  for  him.  Taking 
Emerson's  place,  even  in  the  limited  sense  that  the  circumstances  permitted, 
released  powerful  and  complex  emotions  that  he  was  ill-equipped  to  handle. 

To  facilitate  Thoreau' s  return  from  Walden  Pond,  Emerson  offered  to 
buy  his  house.2  An  agreement  was  reached  quickly  and  on  September  6,  a  month 
before  Emerson  was  scheduled  to  sail  for  Liverpool,  Thoreau  settled  down  to 
work  at  the  "green  desk,  in  the  chamber  at  the  head  of  the  stairs."3  He  had  moved 
in  "with  Mrs.  Emerson,  whose  house  is  an  old  home  of  mine,"  he  announced,  "for 
company  during  Mr.  Emerson's  absence"  (Correspondence,  222)  and  would  be 
free  to  pursue  his  literary  interests  as  he  had  been  during  his  earlier  two  year  stay 
under  their  roof. 

During  the  following  weeks  the  Emerson  house  was  enveloped  in  con- 
tinuous activity.  Arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  Emerson's  mother  to  journey 
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to  Staten  Island  to  stay  with  her  eldest  son  during  Emerson's  absence;  for  Lidian's 
sister,  Mrs.  Lucy  Brown,  to  move  from  the  little  house  Emerson  had  built  for  her 
across  the  road  into  the  big  house  for  the  winter;  and  for  providing  adequate 
household  help  under  the  new  conditions.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  only  one 
servant,  Abby,  would  suffice,  but  at  last  it  was  decided  that  Abigail  would  be 
needed  as  well.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  how  Emerson  should  travel. 
Would  it  be  better  to  book  aboard  one  of  the  new  steam-driven  liners,  which 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  twelve  days,  or  on  a  sailing  ship,  which  would  take  twice  as 
long?  Passage  on  the  sailing  ship  would  cost  less,  and  Emerson  decided  on  that. 

To  finance  the  trip,  Emerson  had  already  arranged  for  a  bank  loan.  Now 
he  issued  oral  and  written  instructions  about  how  he  wished  his  property  main- 
tained and  hurriedly  began  preparing  himself  for  his  lecture  tour.  A  week  and  a 
half  before  his  departure,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  that  he  ought  to  be  ready  by  now 
but  wasn't.  He  needed  to  finish  editing  a  second  edition  of  his  first  series  of  essays 
and  had  promised  a  contribution  to  the  newly  established  Massachusetts  Quar- 
terly Review.  "All  my  life  is  a  sort  of  College  Examination,"  he  complained.  "I 
shall  never  graduate.  I  have  always  some  tormentors  ahead."4  Although  he  would 
have  found  it  "a  great  pleasure"  to  prepare  a  new  series  of  lectures,  he  was  reduced 
to  pulling  together  a  group  of  old  ones  to  deliver  before  his  British  audiences 
(Letters,  417). 

On  October  5,  a  small  band  set  out  by  train  from  Concord  to  accompany 
Emerson  to  the  dock.  In  addition  to  Lidian  Emerson  and  Henry  Thoreau,  the 
group  included  Abigail  and  Bronson  Alcott.  Thoreau  found  his  friend's  cabin  on 
the  Washington  Irving,  a  155-foot  packet,  depressingly  small.  It  reminded  him  of 
"a  carpeted  dark  closet,  about  six  feet  square,  with  a  large  keyhole  for  a  window" 
(Correspondence,  187).  As  the  party  said  good-bye  to  Emerson,  Mrs.  Alcott  wept 
convulsively,  but  Lidian  Emerson  did  not  shed  a  tear.  Conscious  of  the  irony  of 
this,  Lidian  wondered  what  her  friend  thought  of  her.  Nevertheless,  she  kept  her 
emotions  carefully  hidden  from  the  others,  including  her  husband. 

Back  in  Concord  Henry  Thoreau  and  Lidian  Emerson  settled  into  a 
comfortable  routine.  The  days  were  long  enough  for  Thoreau  to  work  steadily  on 
a  lecture  describing  his  visit  to  Mount  Katahdin  in  Maine  and  to  deal  with  the 
household  responsibilities  he  had  inherited  from  his  friend.  He  "banked  up  the 
young  trees  against  the  winter  and  the  mice,"  kept  an  eye  on  the  fence  "to  see  when 
a  pale  is  loose  or  a  nail  drops  out  of  its  place"  (Correspondence,  188),  made  sure 
there  was  "good  mortar"  for  the  chimney  of  "the  airtight  stove"  (Correspondence, 
195),  paid  the  gardener,  and  even  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  railroad  stock  for 
Emerson's  portfolio. 

Since  Lidian's  health  was  "so  feeble  and  [her]  leisure  hours  so  few,"5 
Thoreau  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  the  Emerson  children,  eight-year-old 
Ellen,  six-year-old  Edith,  and  little  Edward  who  was  now  three.  He  made  it  a 
practice  to  breakfast  with  them  before  the  rest  of  the  household  had  come  down. 
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He  roughhoused  with  Eddy  and  discussed  "the  pictures  in  the  portfolio  and  the 
Turkish  book"  with  Ellen.  He  sat  patiently  with  all  three  youngsters  going  through 
"the  Penny  Magazine,  first  from  beginning  to  end,  and  then  from  end  to  begin- 
ning" (Correspondence,  245).  He  even  entertained  them  with  his  favorite  song, 
"Tom  Bowline." 

The  "tragedy  and  comedy  and  tragic-comedy  of  life"  continued  "as 
usual"  in  the  Emerson  home,  he  assured  his  friend  when  he  wrote  to  him  on 
November  14  for  the  first  time  since  his  departure.  In  his  letter  Thoreau  chatted 
familiarly  about  the  activities  of  the  Emerson  family  during  the  previous  six 
weeks  and  the  responsibilities  he  had  assumed  as  Emerson's  surrogate.  The  life  he 
was  leading  in  his  friend's  absence  was  clearly  a  deeply  satisfying  one  for  him. 
"Lidian  and  I  make  very  good  housekeepers,"  he  informed  Emerson,  and  he  was 
spending  much  time  with  the  children.  In  fact,  he  continued,  little  Eddy  had  asked 
him  "very  seriously"  a  short  time  before,  "'Mr.  Thoreau,  will  you  be  my  father?'" 
Therefore,  Thoreau  quipped,  "you  must  come  back  soon,  or  you  will  be  super- 
seded" (Correspondence,  189). 

That  autumn  the  rhythm  of  Thoreau' s  days  was  almost  identical  to 
Emerson's  when  he  was  in  Concord.  The  critical  difference,  of  course,  lay  in 
Thoreau' s  dealings  with  Lidian.  As  Robert  Sattelmeyer  has  indicated,  "Thoreau' s 
chivalric  idealization  of  Lidian"  was  a  central  factor  in  "his  emotional  life."6 
Thoreau 's  manner  toward  her  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  she  occupied  a 
significant  place  in  his  affections.  The  deepest  stratum  of  his  feelings  for  Lidian, 
however,  those  that  lay  carefully  concealed  from  the  world,  could  only  reveal 
themselves  in  subtler  ways.  She  was  his  "very  dear  sister"  (Correspondence, 
189),  not  his  wife,  and  this  circumstance  structured  their  daily  encounters.  Al- 
though Thoreau' s  manner  toward  her  was  always  circumspect,  it  concealed  atti- 
tudes no  less  intense  than  those  he  had  expressed  in  his  initial  letters  to  her  written 
four  years  earlier  when  he  was  acting  as  tutor  to  Emerson's  nephew  on  Staten 
Island.  Later,  in  a  lengthy  journal  entry  similar  in  content  and  tone  to  his  effusive 
letter  of  June  20,  1843,7  he  would  develop  these  feelings  in  detail,  apparently 
assuming  that  his  words  would  be  read  by  no  one  else.  "A  sister,"  he  wrote,  is 
"one  in  whom  you  have — unbounded  faith — whom  you  can — purely  love.  A 
sweet  presence  and  companion  making  the  world  populous.  Whose  heart  answers 
to  your  heart.  Whose  presence  can  fill  all  space."  As  he  continued  down  the  page, 
the  internal  guards  that  checked  his  feelings  seemed  to  relax.  He  imagined  "the 
stream  of  [her]  being"  uniting  with  his  "without  a  ripple  or  a  murmur"  and  slowly 
spreading  "into  a  sea."  Addressing  her  directly,  he  admitted,  "When  I  love  you  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  annexing  another  world  to  mine.  We  splice  the  heavens."  She 
was,  he  proclaimed,  one  "into  whom  I  flow."  As  he  rambled  on  in  this  manner,  his 
thoughts  became  increasingly  confused,  however.  Suddenly  he  addressed  her  as 
"my  young  mother"  and  called  himself  her  "eldest  son."  Surprised  by  the 
emergence  of  this  idea  from  his  unconscious  mind,  he  paused  over  it.  "Whether 
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art  thou  my  mother  or  my  sister — whether  am  I  thy  son  or  thy  brother,"  he 
pondered.  He  had  touched  on  a  subject  that  had  to  be  repressed  immediately;  she 
was  "a  sister,"  he  decided,  although  one  who  had  "recreated"  him.8  But  in  the 
process  of  allowing  his  thoughts  to  flow  without  restraint,  he  had  revealed  a 
crucial  fact  concerning  the  nature  of  his  attachment  to  his  friend's  wife,  a  fact  that 
explains  a  great  deal  about  his  behavior  to  both  of  them. 

Despite  the  many  real  gratifications  Thoreau  derived  from  living  with 
Lidian  Emerson,  there  were  inevitable  moments  when  the  conflicting  feelings  she 
aroused  in  him  erupted  in  a  spasm  of  guilt.  The  most  vivid  picture  we  have  of  how 
he  felt  at  these  times  appears  in  a  long  poem,  hastily  set  down  during  this  period, 
which  begins  with  these  lines: 

If  love  fails  in  strife  with  love 

Then  it  boldly  looks  above 

And  appeals  to  higher  Love. 

Sweet  Friend,  Sweet  Friend, 

I  ask  not  for  Love  but  Hate  without  end. 

Erect  me,  restore  me,  hearten  me  then 

With  so  dear  severity  fatal  to  men. 

Sear  my  humanity, 

Cure  my  insanity. 

O  wrack  me,  grind  me,  crush  without  end. . . . 

Let  me  taste  of  the  worst, 

Sweet  Friend — sweet  Friend. . .  .9 

The  walls  that  separated  Thoreau  from  Lidian  were  not  merely  those  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Emerson  home  that  divided  his  bedroom  from  hers.  Nor  were  they 
those  that  convention  erects  between  a  man  and  his  friend's  wife.  They  had 
sprung  up  within  him  when  he  had  associated  her  too  closely  in  his  emotions  with 
the  mother  he  had  adored  as  a  child. 

Although  these  forbidden  associations  were  never  far  from  Thoreau' s 
consciousness,  to  maintain  his  emotional  balance  he  necessarily  had  to  dwell  in 
his  thoughts  on  the  more  acceptable,  if  hardly  commendable,  fact  of  his  having 
allowed  himself  to  become  too  closely  attached  to  the  wife  of  his  best  friend.  All 
of  the  guilt  he  felt  could  conveniently  be  transferred  to  that  situation.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  isn't  surprising  that  Emerson's  warm  reply  to  his  letter  intensi- 
fied Thoreau' s  sense  of  shame.  "Very  welcome  in  the  parcel  was  your  letter," 
Emerson  began,  "very  precious  your  thoughts  &  tidings.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
things  connected  with  my  coming  hither  that  you  could  &  would  keep  the 
homestead,  that  fireplace  shines  all  the  brighter, — and  has  a  certain  permanent 
glimmer  therefor"  (Correspondence,  194).  In  his  answer,  Thoreau  subtly  at- 
tempted to  warn  Emerson  that  he  did  not  deserve  this  praise.  From  the  long  poem 
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in  which  he  had  attempted  to  deal  with  the  twisted  knot  of  his  feelings,  he  selected 
fourteen  lines  to  include  in  his  answer,  beginning  with  these  words:  "The  good 
how  can  we  trust?"  (Correspondence,  200).  That  he  alluded  to  these  verses  in 
writing  to  his  friend  in  itself  suggests  a  strong  compulsion  to  rid  himself  of  his 
secret.  But  he  went  even  further.  He  intimated  to  Emerson  that  even  his  "good 
Henry  Thoreau"  was  capable  of  betraying  him — in  his  thoughts,  if  not  in  his 
actions. 

In  his  letters  to  Emerson,  Thoreau  kept  him  informed  about  his  efforts  to 
find  a  publisher  for  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  His  negotia- 
tions with  James  Monroe  and  Company  had  not  been  successful.  Like  Wiley  and 
Putnam,  Crosby  and  Nichols,  and  Harper  Brothers,  they  would  bring  it  out,  but 
only  at  his  expense.  "If  I  liked  the  book  well  enough,  I  should  not  delay;"  he 
explained,  "but  for  the  present  I  am  indifferent.  I  believe  this  is,  after  all,  the 
course  you  advised, — to  let  it  lie"  (Correspondence,  191).  That,  however,  was  not 
Emerson's  position.  "I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  your  book  should  be  delayed  a 
month,"  he  replied.  "I  should  print  it  at  once,  nor  do  I  think  that  you  would  incur 
any  risk  in  doing  so  that  you  cannot  well  afford.  It  is  very  certain  to  have  readers 
&  debtors  here  as  well  as  there"  (Correspondence,  195). 

If  in  Thoreau' s  mind  a  vision  of  Lidian  Emerson  as  a  loving  mother 
hovered  behind  his  view  of  her  as  his  "sister,"  it's  not  surprising  that  his  percep- 
tion of  Emerson  as  his  "real  brother"  was  at  times  overshadowed  by  the  looming 
figure  of  a  father  who  was  not  so  benign  in  his  attitudes.  From  the  beginning, 
Emerson's  manner  of  expressing  his  expectations  for  his  young  friend  had  dis- 
played unmistakable  elements  of  paternal  presumptuousness.  When  he  insisted 
that  Thoreau  would  not  "incur  any  risk"  by  publishing  A  Week,  he  was  behaving 
like  a  father  who  sees  only  one  side  of  a  situation,  the  side  that  is  important  to  him. 
For  Thoreau,  publication  of  A  Week  clearly  entailed  risks,  but  they  were  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  financial.  What  he  perceived  these  risks  to  be  is  evident  in  the 
passages  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  that  he  chose  to  translate  that  year.10  From 
"The  Story  of  Phaethon"  he  selected  two  sections,  one  dealing  with  Phaethon's 
anxiety  while  preparing  to  take  the  place  of  his  father,  Apollo,  as  driver  of  the 
chariot  carrying  the  sun  through  the  sky  each  day,  and  a  second  considering 
Apollo's  attempt  to  reassure  his  son  that  he  would  return  safely  from  the  trip. 
Although  Thoreau  did  not  translate  the  conclusion  of  the  story  describing  Phaethon's 
loss  of  control  during  the  journey  and  his  subsequent  death,  this  outcome  must 
have  been  in  his  mind  as  he  worked  with  the  earlier  passages.  Just  as  Phaethon 
had  asked  to  drive  Apollo's  chariot,  Thoreau  had  chosen  to  pursue  a  literary 
career.  If  Phaethon  had  died  as  a  result  of  his  challenge  to  his  father,  what  would 
Thoreau' s  fate  be  if  he  emerged  in  the  literary  world  as  a  competitor  to  Emerson? 
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As  Raymond  Gozzi  has  pointed  out,  Thoreau  "dreamed  of  a  perfect 
friendship"  with  Emerson,  but  as  he  came  to  see  him  more  and  more  as  a  father- 
figure,  the  "unconscious  feelings  of  love  and  hate  he  had  toward  his  own  father 
became  controlling  in  the  relationship."1 l  During  the  winter  when  Thoreau  turned 
once  again  to  writing  lectures,  the  subjects  he  chose  reflected  his  struggle  to  deal 
with  these  ambivalent  feelings.  Although  they  had  been  mounting  within  him  for 
a  decade,  his  present  position  in  the  Emerson  home  had  intensified  them  greatly. 

On  February  23,  1848,  Thoreau  informed  Emerson  that  he  had  recently 
read  a  lecture  before  the  Concord  Lyceum  on  "The  Rights  &  Duties  of  the 
Individual  in  relation  to  Government"  (Correspondence,  208).  In  this  lecture, 
which  has  since  become  known  in  essay  form  as  "Civil  Disobedience,"  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  saw  the  individual  occupying  the  same  position  in  his  country  that  a 
child  does  in  the  family:  '"We  must  affect  our  country  as  our  parents,'"  is  the 
opening  line  of  a  poem  he  quoted  in  the  text.12  With  this  statement  as  a  guide,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  his  objection  to  being  "at  the  service  of  some  unscrupulous 
man  in  power"  ("Civil  Disobedience,"  359)  has  a  very  real  meaning  to  him. 
Behind  the  government  stands  the  man  who  leads  it,  and  that  man  is  a  parent,  a 
father.13  In  writing  of  this  lecture  to  Emerson,  he  did  not  mention  that  he  had 
placed  at  the  core  of  his  argument  his  brief  imprisonment  for  non-payment  of  the 
poll  tax.  Although  Emerson's  disapproval  of  Thoreau' s  behavior  in  that  instance 
can  be  viewed  as  a  legitimate  manifestation  of  a  different  attitude  toward  activ- 
ism,14 Emerson  had  also  perceived  it  as  a  rebellious  act  directed  toward  himself, 
and  the  essay  can  be  read  in  the  same  way.  The  "tyranny"  Thoreau  rails  against  as 
"great  and  unendurable"  ("Civil  Disobedience,"  360)  is  personified  for  him  in  the 
tyranny  the  father  exercises  over  his  son.  The  emotion  that  Thoreau  poured  into 
this  lecture  derived  its  explosive  force  from  the  anxiety  aroused  in  him  by  the 
complex  of  desires  surrounding  his  wish  to  supplant  his  friend,  and  in  it  he 
identified  the  specific  apprehensions  that  tormented  him. 

Is  there  not  a  sort  of  blood  shed  when  the  conscience  is  wounded?  Through  this 
wound  a  man's  real  manhood  and  immortality  flow  out,  and  he  bleeds  to  an 
everlasting  death.  I  see  this  blood  flowing  now. 

("Civil  Disobedience,"  371-72) 

When  the  compulsion  to  rebel  is  coupled  with  the  fear  of  emasculation,  "hate," 
however  well  repressed,  is  an  unavoidable  by-product. 

Thoreau 's  sense  that  at  some  level  in  his  mind  he  might  harbor  such 
feelings  toward  his  friend  needed  to  be  defended  against.  In  the  same  letter  in 
which  he  informed  Emerson  of  "Civil  Disobedience,"  he  referred  to  another 
lecture  that  lay  on  his  desk — "one  on  Friendship  which  is  new"  (Correspondence, 
208).  Thoreau' s  first  draft  of  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  had 
contained  a  long  section  on  friendship,15  and  he  had  recently  reworked  this 
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material  into  a  form  that  could  be  delivered  before  a  Lyceum  audience.  In  doing 
so  he  had  added  considerably  to  it.  It  has  been  remarked  that  this  discourse — 
which  appeared  in  its  revised  form  in  the  "Wednesday"  section  of  A  Week — does 
not  concern  itself  with  friendship,  but  with  love.16  In  it  Thoreau  states  unequivo- 
cally, "As  I  love  nature,  as  I  love  singing  birds,  and  gleaming  stubble,  and  flowing 
rivers,  and  morning  and  evening,  and  summer  and  winter,  I  love  thee  my  Friend."17 
This  special  blend  of  friendship  and  love,  he  continues,  "takes  place  between 
those  who  have  an  affinity  for  one  another,  and  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  inevitable 
result"  {Week,  269).  Through  it  one  "discovers  a  new  world,  fair  and  fresh  and 
eternal"  {Week,  268),  a  world  in  which  the  friends  "yield  implicitly  to  the  guidance 
of  their  love,  and  know  no  other  law  nor  kindness"  {Week,  274).  Although  the 
impulse  that  lay  behind  much  of  the  hyperbole  in  the  text  flowed  from  Thoreau' s 
need  to  deny  the  existence  of  his  darker  feelings  toward  Emerson,  he  sensed  that 
there  was  a  connection  between  the  two.  "The  violence  of  love  is  as  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  that  of  hate"  {Week,  273),  he  confessed.  Because  the  roots  of  his 
fondness  for  Emerson  reached  down  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  mind,  he 
faced  an  impossible  situation.  No  amount  of  conscious  effort  could  free  him  for 
long  from  the  conflicts  provoked  by  the  relationship. 

Recently,  it  appears,  he  had  enjoyed  one  bright  moment  of  respite  owing 
to  an  expression  of  affection  from  Emerson,  who  had  written: 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  which  was  a  true  refreshment.  Let  who  or  what 
pass,  there  stands  the  dear  Henry, — if  indeed  any  body  had  a  right  to  call  him 
so, — erect,  serene,  &  undeceivable.  So  let  it  ever  be!  {Correspondence,  205) 

This  statement  seems  to  have  released  a  flow  of  unrestrained  emotion.  "Dear 
Waldo,  For  I  think  I  have  heard  that  that  is  your  name"  {Correspondence,  207), 
Thoreau  began  his  reply.  He  had  never  previously  used  Emerson's  first  name  in 
the  salutation  of  a  letter;  in  fact,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  had  ever  spoken  it  in  his 
friend's  presence.  It  was  as  if  Emerson's  words  absolved  him,  momentarily,  of  the 
guilt  that  was  festering  within  him. 

5js    sjc    :jj   Jf.    s(: 

During  the  "beautiful  winter"18  of  1848,  the  pleasant  flow  of  experience 
in  the  Emerson  home  that  had  been  so  gratifying  to  Henry  Thoreau  for  several 
months  had  been  interrupted.  For  much  of  the  time  Lidian  had  been  "confined  to 
the  bed  of  sickness."19  Although  she  had  written  despondently  to  an  acquaintance 
in  February  that  "Fatigue  and  care  have  brought  me  low,  &  will  bring  me  lower" 
{Selected  Letters,  139),  she  had  not  let  her  husband  know  how  ill  she  was.  Finally, 
Thoreau  took  it  upon  himself  to  inform  Emerson  of  the  situation.  Lidian  had  been 
"confined  to  her  chamber  four  or  five  weeks,  and  three  or  four  weeks,  at  least  to 
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her  bed — with  the  jaundice,  accompanied  with  constant  nausea,  which  makes  life 
intolerable  to  her,"  he  wrote.  "This  added  to  her  general  ill  health  has  made  her 
very  sick"  {Correspondence,  207).  The  doctor  who  visited  every  day  had  given 
her  strict  orders  to  rest.  She  was  not  to  read  or  even  be  read  to  except  for  brief 
intervals.  When  the  doctor  learned  that  she  had  insisted  on  sitting  up  in  bed  to 
write  to  Emerson,  he  had  threatened  not  to  come  again  unless  she  stopped. 

While  Thoreau  had  been  struggling  covertly  with  the  emotions  aroused 
by  his  attachment  to  Lidian,  she  had  been  attempting  to  deal  with  the  problems 
created  for  her  by  separation  from  her  husband.  Housekeeping  with  Thoreau  had 
not  compensated  her  for  Emerson's  absence,  and  the  letters  that  she  wrote  to  him 
from  her  sickbed  seemed  to  him  to  be  "tragic"  {Letters,  IV,  28).  Apparently  he 
destroyed  them,  for  they  have  not  survived  among  the  others  that  he  carried  with 
him  on  his  return  to  Concord  several  months  later,  but  from  his  replies  to  her  it  is 
clear  that  she  had  longed  to  receive  "full  and  'private'  letters"  {Letters,  III,  454) 
from  him  and  had  been  hurt  by  the  long  impersonal  chronicles  of  his  social 
successes  that  had  reached  her.  No  doubt  she  was  interested  to  learn  that  he  had 
been  presented  to  the  Marquis  of  Northhampton;  viewed  the  art  collection  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Palmerston;  observed  Prince  Albert  closely  across  a  table;  talked  with 
Wordsworth,  Thackery,  Macaulay  and  De  Quincey;  but  what  she  wanted  to  hear 
was  that  he  loved  her  and  missed  her.  Emerson's  reticence  regarding  his  feelings 
was  nothing  new,  of  course.  When  Lidian  persisted  in  her  hope,  he  answered,  "Ah 
you  still  ask  me  for  that  unwritten  letter  always  due,  it  seems,  always  unwritten, 
from  year  to  year,  by  me  to  you,  dear  Lidian."  But  he  could  not  delude  her  into 
thinking  it  would  ever  be  delivered.  The  "trick  of  solitariness,"  he  feared,  "never 
never  can  leave  me"  {Letters,  IV,  33). 

Nevertheless,  he  could  accommodate  her  in  one  important  way,  and  he 
hastened  to  do  this.  In  one  of  his  early  letters,  it  appears,  he  had  informed  her  that 
he  intended  to  invite  Margaret  Fuller  to  live  with  them  in  Concord,  a  proposal  that 
to  Lidian  had  "looked  calamitous"  {Letters,  IV,  32).  A  year  and  a  half  earlier 
Margaret  had  come  to  Europe  with  friends  and,  after  touring  through  England, 
Scotland,  France  and  Italy,  had  settled  in  Rome.  Although  Emerson  did  not  know 
the  details  of  her  situation  there,  he  had  learned  that  she  was  under  great  stress. 
Probably  he  realized  that  in  suggesting  this  course  to  Lidian  he  had  gone  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  acceptable,  for  when  her  response  reached  him,  his  letter  to 
Margaret  which  had  remained  in  his  "pocket  for  weeks"  had  still  not  been  posted. 
He  would  not  send  it,  he  assured  Lidian.  Instead  he  had  "written  her  only  my 
regrets  that  I  am  not  a  prince,  with  good  hope,  too,  that  she  may  yet  be  a  tenant  of 
Mrs.  Brown's  house,  if  that  remains  open"  {Letters,  IV,  32). 

At  this  time  Emerson  confessed  to  his  brother  William  that  the  strains  of 
his  marriage  had  been  one  of  the  considerations  that  had  led  him  to  come  to 
England  in  the  first  place.  He  had  hoped  that  his  "absence"  would  prove  a  "relief 
to  Lidian' s  cares,  but  this  had  not  been  the  case  {Letters,  IV,  37).  While  he  could 
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not  bring  himself  to  regret  his  journey,  it  seemed  to  him,  even  before  he  received 
Thoreau's  letter  detailing  Lidian's  illness,  "in  every  way  to  have  cost  too  much" 
(Letters,  IV,  32).  Now,  apprised  of  the  depth  of  her  distress,  he  wrote  to  her  of  his 
concern  that  his  departure  had  been  "the  cause  or  signal  of  a  crop  of  annoyances  & 
pains"  (Letters,  IV,  41). 

Alone  in  her  room  in  Concord,  Lidian  brooded  on  her  situation.  Shortly 
after  their  marriage  Emerson  had  referred  to  the  "invisible  Dominican  Chest  with 
its  flagellant  contents"  (Letters,  II,  111)  that  she  seemed  always  to  carry  with  her. 
Her  taste  for  a  "knotted  cord-let"  (Letters,  II,  1 14)  never  seemed  more  in  evidence 
than  at  this  time  when  she  felt  totally  rejected.  Taking  out  the  letters  Emerson's 
beloved  first  wife  Ellen  had  written  to  him  two  decades  earlier,  she  read  them. 
Later,  in  recounting  a  dream  about  herself,  her  husband,  and  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson, 
she  revealed  what  she  perceived  her  place  to  be  in  Emerson's  affections.  In  the 
dream  she  and  Emerson  found  themselves  in  heaven  where  they  encountered 
Ellen.  Seeing  her  husband  with  the  young  wife  he  had  loved  so  much,  Lidian 
withdrew,  presumably  leaving  them  together  for  eternity.  When  told  of  this  the 
next  morning  Emerson  commented,  "None  but  the  noble  dream  such  dreams."20 
Lidian  could  always  count  on  softening  Emerson's  feelings  toward  her  by  praising 
Ellen,  and  once  again  she  took  this  path.  In  response  to  her  glowing  comments 
about  the  letters,  he  replied,  "But  you  should  have  seen  Ellen.  When  she  left  this 
world,  I  valued  every  body  who  had  seen  her,  and  disliked  to  meet  those  who  had 
not."  Although  it  was  thoughtless  of  him  to  repeat  this  to  Lidian  "who  had  not,"  he 
made  it  clear  that  "the  kindest  &  best  account  of  your  reading  in  the  precious  file" 
had  moved  him.  "They  deserved  all  you  have  said"  (Letters,  IV,  54),  he  told  her 
approvingly. 

With  the  arrival  of  spring,  Lidian  was  able  to  transmit  the  reassuring 
news  that  she  was  "perfectly  recovered"  (Selected  Letters,  146).  In  the  meantime 
Emerson's  concern  for  "that  poor  child — Lidian"  (Letters,  IV,  37)  had  settled  him 
in  a  resolve  to  return  home  for  good,  not  just  because  he  felt  he  ought  to  but 
because  he  wanted  to.  His  absence  had  not  secured  her  "the  perfect  tranquillity" 
(Letters,  IV,  32)  he  had  hoped  nor  had  his  encounters  with  the  great  been  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  the  leisure  to  write  that  he  enjoyed  in  Concord.  Separa- 
tion had  not  worked  for  either  of  them;  instead  it  appears  that  he  had  come  to 
accept  Thoreau's  statement  that  people  "must  accept  or  refuse  one  another" 
(Week,  283)  as  they  are.  He  would  bring  back  with  him,  he  informed  his  wife,  "a 
contentedness  with  home,  I  think,  for  the  rest  of  my  days"  (Letters,  IV,  74).  To 
this  Lidian  replied.  "Dear,  dear  friend  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  wife  to  you  on  your 
return,  if  I  never  was  before"  (Selected  Letters,  158). 

How  much  Henry  Thoreau  knew  of  the  drama  that  had  played  itself  out 
between  the  Emersons  is  unclear.  But  he  certainly  felt  its  effects.  With  the  onset 
of  Lidian's  serious  illness  the  period  during  which  they  were  "good  housekeepers" 
together  came  to  a  close.  As  she  withdrew  farther  into  sickness  and  depression, 
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he  saw  less  and  less  of  her.  True,  he  was  admitted  to  her  room  "occasionally"  to 
speak  or  to  read  to  her  (Correspondence,  207),  but  the  illusion  of  their  closeness 
could  no  longer  be  sustained.  The  "Lidian"  of  his  early  letters  to  Emerson 
suddenly  became  "Mrs.  Emerson"  again.  He  had  left  his  house  at  Walden  Pond 
without  regret  to  serve  her,  but  now  with  Emerson's  return  imminent  he  found 
himself  unnecessary  to  her.  During  the  winter  of  1848  Henry  Thoreau  learned  the 
bitter  consequences  of  attempting  to  act  out  the  fantasy  of  living  another's  life. 

With  Emerson's  return  planned  for  early  summer,  Thoreau  could  not 
avoid  the  somber  realization  that  the  time  had  finally  come  when  he  had  to  wean 
himself  from  his  dependency  on  his  "brother"  and  "sister."  "I  see  that  I  must  get  a 
few  dollars  together  presently  to  manure  my  roots,"  he  wrote  to  James  Elliot 
Cabot,  who  had  recently  helped  establish  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review. 
"Is  your  journal  able  to  pay  anything,  provided  it  likes  an  article  well  enough?" 
(Correspondence,  210).  Although  this  overture  did  not  lead  to  a  placement,  a 
subsequent  effort  was  more  productive.  To  Horace  Greeley,  Thoreau  sent  the 
manuscript  of  his  essay  "Katahdin  and  the  Maine  Woods,"  for  which  Greeley 
advanced  him  twenty-five  dollars.  "If  you  will  write  me  two  or  three  articles  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  I  think  I  can  dispose  of  them  for  your  benefit,"  he  advised. 
"But  write  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  your  article  just  sent  me,  for  that  is  too 
long  for  the  Magazines"  (Correspondence,  218).  Thoreau  replied  that  he  would 
"see  to  those  shorter  articles"  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  a  new  draft  of  A  Week 
which,  he  announced,  "is  swelling  again  under  my  hands"  (Correspondence,  225). 

Just  as  this  correspondence  was  getting  under  way,  an  accident  occurred 
that  dealt  a  severe  financial  blow  to  Thoreau' s  family.  During  the  night  of  May 
20,  1848,  a  fire  started  in  the  steam  mill  in  which  they  rented  space,  apparently  to 
manufacture  the  wooden  parts  of  their  pencils  (Correspondence,  228).  The  flames 
shot  so  high  that  their  glow  lighted  the  nearby  meadows.  Before  they  subsided, 
the  entire  structure  was  destroyed,  causing  a  loss  of  "four  or  five  hundred  dollars" 
to  Mr.  Thoreau,  who  carried  no  insurance  (Correspondence,  226).  Although 
Henry  Thoreau  needed  very  little  money  to  satisfy  his  personal  needs,  his  way  of 
life  was  dependent  upon  food  and  housing  being  provided  for  him.  Since  he 
would  be  moving  back  into  the  family  home  when  Emerson  returned  in  July,  the 
disaster  had  a  meaning  for  him  apart  from  his  natural  concern  for  his  family's 
welfare.  With  the  help  of  Ellery  Channing,  who  had  settled  in  Concord  with  his 
wife,  he  attempted  to  make  up  the  loss  through  a  subscription.  Lidian  Emerson 
contributed  ten  dollars,  which  she  thought  was  "little  enough"  considering  the 
extent  of  the  damage.  "I  hope  you  will  not  disapprove,"  she  wrote  to  Emerson 
(Selected  Letters,  157). 

With  Lidian' s  emergence  from  her  room,  life  in  the  Emerson  house 
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resumed  the  pattern  it  had  followed  in  the  autumn  before  her  serious  illness  began. 
Although  Thoreau  was  forced  to  recognize  the  realities  of  his  relationship  with 
her,  his  role  within  the  family  did  not  change.  As  he  reported  to  Emerson  at  the 
end  of  May,  he  continued  to  perform  the  household  duties  expected  of  him. 
Except  for  a  brief  note,  he  had  not  written  to  his  friend  since  February,  and  in  his 
present  letter,  the  last  he  would  post  before  Emerson's  return,  his  tone  at  the  start 
was  as  business-like  as  if  he  were  being  paid  to  attend  to  Emerson's  affairs.  "Mrs. 
Emerson"  had  gone  to  Boston  for  a  few  days  with  little  Eddy,  leaving  Ellen  and 
Edith  in  his  charge;  he  had  been  "a  constant  foe  to  the  caterpillars"  and  the  "trees 
are  doing  very  well";  a  neighbor,  acting  as  agent  for  Emerson  in  purchasing  "the 
hill  field,"  had  requested  a  right  of  way  that  Thoreau  feared  would  "greatly  reduce 
the  value"  {Correspondence,  226)  of  the  land;  and  so  on.  But  before  he  put  down 
his  pen,  he  could  not  prevent  a  few  tart  remarks  from  creeping  in.  He  had  read  as 
much  as  he  could  of  the  new  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review — whose  backers 
included  Emerson — and  thought  it  was  "not  so  good  a  book  as  the  Boston 
Almanack."  Even  more  provocative  was  his  jibe  that  he  was  glad  to  learn  that 
Emerson  was  finding  time  to  do  some  writing  while  on  tour  since,  "Lecturing  is  of 
little  consequence"  {Correspondence,  227).  Emerson  accepted  these  comments 
with  remarkable  good  humor.  To  Lidian  he  wrote,  "Thank  Henry  for  his  letter. 
He  is  always  absolutely  right,  and  particularly  perverse.  But  I  always  thank 
heaven  for  him"  {Letters,  IV,  81-82). 

Separated  from  Thoreau  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Emerson  found  it  easier 
than  he  had  during  the  Walden  years  to  accept  his  friend's  acerbity.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Henry  Sutton,  a  young  Nottingham  poet  who  met  Emerson  in 
England  not  long  after  his  arrival  there,  he  "spoke  much  of  Thoreau,  especially  to 
the  'earnest  young  men'  who  surrounded  him."21  When  Sutton  was  alone  with 
Emerson,  the  British  poet  recalled,  "Again  and  again  he  talked  to  me  of  this  young 
man,  his  characteristics  and  achievements."22  From  Sutton's  report  on  Emerson's 
remarks,  it  is  clear  that  in  addition  to  the  affection  he  had  always  felt  for  Thoreau, 
he  saw  him  as  occupying  a  special  place  in  his  life  in  Concord: 

Fond  of  solitary  ways  and  unsocial  silences,  [Thoreau]  was,  though  swift  to  hear 
when  in  company,  habitually  slow  to  speak.  Sometimes  he  was  silent  when  he 
ought  to  have  spoken.  But  when  he  did  speak,  out  jumped,  like  a  Jack  in  a  box, 
the  plain  straight  forward  truth,  free  from  all  polite  softenings  or  embellishments. 
The  effect  on  the  great  man's  mind  was  agreeably  tonic,  bracing  and  refreshing.23 

During  their  nine  months  separation,  the  positive  elements  in  their  relationship 
appear  to  have  been  restored  to  a  proper  perspective  for  Emerson,  while  the 
conflicts  that  had  begun  to  drive  a  wedge  between  them  before  his  departure  seem 
to  have  receded  from  his  consciousness. 

Emerson  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  steamship  Europa  on  July  15, 
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1848,  and  arrived  in  Boston  at  six-thirty  in  the  morning  eight  days  later,  in  time  to 
catch  the  early  train  to  Concord.  At  home  he  found  Lidian  once  again  in 
"miserable  health"24  and  Henry  Thoreau  still  occupying  the  little  room  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  A  few  months  earlier,  Thoreau  had  been  described  by  a  woman  who 
had  met  him  for  the  first  time  as  "not  a  living  man"  but  "a  phenomenal  creature." 
What  she  had  recognized  was  that  he  had  built  a  defensive  shell  of  mannerisms 
around  him  that  could,  when  he  wished,  be  impossible  for  others  to  penetrate. 
That  he  was  "all  overlaid  by  an  imitation  of  Emerson"  was  only  part  of  the  story;25 
his  silences,  his  sudden  verbal  thrusts,  his  roughness  of  manner  were  all  devices 
calculated  to  protect  the  sensitive  soul  ensconced  behind  them.  After  having  lived 
with  Lidian  and  her  children  for  almost  a  year  "as  surrogate  father  and  husband," 
it  would  have  been  only  natural  for  him  to  have  allowed  his  resentment  of 
Emerson's  reappearance  on  the  scene  to  cause  him  to  withdraw  still  farther  within 
himself  in  Emerson's  presence.26  When  Emerson  "spoke  of  friendship,"  Thoreau 
therefore  did  not  respond  with  the  expected  warmth.  Rebuffed,  Emerson  scrawled 
in  his  journal,  "As  for  taking  T's  arm,  I  should  as  soon  take  the  arm  of  an  elm 
tree."27 

Thoreau  remained  with  the  Emersons  for  three  days,  then  returned  to  his 
parents'  home  on  Main  Street.  In  need  of  money,  he  immediately  sought  in  the 
village  for  odd  jobs,  which  he  carefully  recorded: 


Surveyed  lumber  etc 

half  a  day 

Whitewashing 

4  hours 

Papering 

8  hours 

Papering  &  whitewashing 

ii 

4  " 
9  ■ 
2  half  days28 

Budding- 

Emerson,  resuming  his  practice  of  walking  regularly  in  the  countryside  near 
Concord,  turned  to  Ellery  Channing  for  companionship. 
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A  stream  of  twentieth-century  American  literature  seems  to  flow  out  of 
Walden  Pond.  Since  the  publication  of  Walden,  many  writers  have  expressed 
appreciation  for  Henry  David  Thoreau's  work,  identification  with  his  project  at 
Walden  Pond,  and  connection  with  his  ideas.  While  Annie  Dillard  in  Pilgrim  at 
Tinker  Creek  makes  no  explicit  statement  of  her  interest  in  Thoreau,  she  quotes 
and  alludes  to  him  frequently,  and  her  book  rings  with  Thoreauvian  echoes  in 
imagery,  figurative  language,  themes,  motifs,  extra-vagant  diction,  and  the  cogni- 
tive leaps  it  demands  of  its  readers.1 

Dillard's  creek  flows  from  Thoreau's  pond  in  so  many  braided  stylistic 
and  thematic  currents  that  the  influence  feels  quite  strong.  His  presence  is  so 
potent  in  her  book  that  Dillard  can  borrow  from  Thoreau  both  straightforwardly 
and  also  humorously.  She  not  only  quotes  throughout  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek 
from  his  journals,  Walden,  and  The  Maine  Woods  but  also  alludes  without  naming 
names  to  Walden 's  three  chairs,  "one  for  solitude,  two  for  friendship,  three  for 
society."2  She  describes  the  size  of  a  cottage  on  Tinker  Creek  as  large  enough  for 
a  bed,  a  desk,  a  narrow  bookshelf,  and  a  chair,  or  "two  for  company,  as  the  man 
says."3  Dillard  here  seems  to  invoke  Thoreau  playfully,  winking  at  those  readers 
who  know  that  the  boss  is  so  present  and  powerful  that  we  can  just  call  him  "the 
man." 

Much  of  the  tug  of  Thoreauvian  current  that  the  reader  feels  in  Pilgrim  at 
Tinker  Creek  is  an  undercurrent:  Dillard's  vision  of  darkness,  disorder,  and  death 
along  with  the  light,  unity,  and  life  in  nature  links  her  with  Thoreau's  similarly 
complicated  vision,  wide-angled  and  illuminated  by  chiaroscuro,  a  mixture  of 
light  and  dark.4  Thoreau's  description  of  a  battle  between  armies  of  red  and  black 
ants  near  his  woodpile  provides  an  example  of  his  mixed  vision.     He  says, 
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I  was  myself  excited  somewhat  even  as  if  they  had  been  men.  The  more  you 
think  of  it,  the  less  the  difference.  And  certainly  there  is  not  the  fight  recorded  in 
Concord  history,  at  least,  if  in  the  history  of  America,  that  will  bear  a  moment's 
comparison  with  this,  whether  for  the  numbers  engaged  in  it,  or  for  the  patriotism 
and  heroism  displayed.  (230) 

Attention  to  Thoreau's  tone,  built  with  such  words  as  "somewhat"  and  the 
ambivalence  of  the  "certainly"  and  "at  least"  in  this  passage,  reveals  that,  in 
alluding  to  the  heroes  of  Lexington  and  Concord  (and  earlier  to  those  of  Troy), 
Thoreau  arrives  at  not  heroic  pictures  of  ants  nor  exactly  ant-like  portraits  of 
human  war  heroes  but  rather  a  mixed  view  of  both.5 

Dillard's  split  vision,  her  ability  to  see  and  describe  in  her  writings  the 
dark  with  the  light,  does  not  separate  her  work  from  Thoreau's  but  connects  hers 
more  strongly  with  his.  Neither  writer  avoids  describing  the  deaths  or  "twist  and 
mess"  (Pilgrim,  138)  along  wild  paths.  Both  express  an  ambivalence  toward  the 
gratuitous  overabundance  of  living  things.  Thoreau,  in  the  dead-horse-beside-the- 
path  passage  near  the  end  of  "Spring,"  says, 

I  love  to  see  that  Nature  is  so  rife  with  life  that  myriads  can  be  afforded  to  be 
sacrificed  and  suffered  to  prey  on  one  another;  that  tender  organizations  can  be  so 
serenely  squashed  out  of  existence  like  pulp, — tadpoles  which  herons  gobble  up, 
and  tortoises  and  toads  run  over  in  the  road.  (318) 

We  sense  the  irony  in  this  expression  of  hope  and  love  when  we  consider,  as 
Frederick  Garber  does,  "Thoreau's  awareness  of  the  enclosures  that  cycles  make, 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  establishing  countermovements  to  those  cycles,"6  and  of 
the  path  beyond  nature  along  what  Thoreau  calls  "a  tangent  to  this  sphere"  (322). 
The  "spectator"  in  Walden  leaves  Earth  on  this  tangent  and  becomes  the  part  of 
himself  that  the  narrator  recognizes  when  he  looks  at  the  ripples  the  wind  makes 
on  the  surface  of  Walden  Pond  and  says,  "We  shall,  perhaps,  look  down  thus  on 
the  surface  of  air  at  length,  and  mark  where  a  still  subtler  spirit  sweeps  over  it" 
( 1 89),  the  part  of  him  that  understands  that  remaining  within  the  natural  cycles  of 
Earth  presents  little  hope  to  the  individual  human  consciousness. 

Dillard  grapples  with  a  similar  "doubleness"  in  humans.  She  says, 

Nature  is,  above  all,  profligate.  Don't  believe  them  when  they  tell  you  how 
economical  and  thrifty  nature  is,  whose  leaves  return  to  the  soil.  Wouldn't  it  be 
cheaper  to  leave  them  on  the  tree  in  the  first  place?  This  deciduous  business 
alone  is  a  radical  scheme,  the  brainchild  of  a  deranged  manic-depressive  with 
limitless  capital.  Extravagance!  Nature  will  try  anything  once.  This  is  what  the 
sign  of  the  insects  says.  No  form  is  too  gruesome,  no  behavior  too  grotesque. . . . 
This  is  a  spendthrift  economy;  though  nothing  is  lost,  all  is  spent.  (65) 
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Dillard  can  appreciate  "twist  and  mess,"  but  she,  like  Thoreau,  sees  that  animals 
eat  each  other,  that  dead  leaves  and  plants  feed  live  ones,  and  that  human 
consciousness  leads  to  metaphysical  unrest.  For  her  a  dilemma  rises  from  the 
conclusion  that  "[w]e  value  the  individual  supremely,  and  nature  values  him  not  a 
whit,"  and  she  concludes,  "Either  this  world,  my  mother,  is  a  monster,  or  I  myself 
am  a  freak"  (176-77).  Of  the  conflict  between  material  nature  and  human  spirit,  in 
the  essay  "Total  Eclipse,"  Dillard  says: 

"It  can  never  be  satisfied,  the  mind,  never."  Wallace  Stevens  wrote  that,  and  in 
the  long  run  he  was  right.  The  mind  wants  to  live  forever,  or  to  learn  a  very  good 
reason  why  not.  The  mind  wants ...  to  know  all  the  world,  and  all  eternity,  and 
God.  The  mind's  sidekick,  however,  will  settle  for  two  eggs  over  easy.7 

Dillard's  retreat  to  a  cabin  beside  Tinker  Creek  to  think  and  write  about 
this  mystery  mirrors  Thoreau' s  leaving  Concord  to  live  by  Walden  where  his 
"days  were  not  days  of  the  week"  (112).  She  performs  what  Garber  calls 
Thoreau 's  "primary  act  of  redemption, ...  the  first  gesture  of  escape  into  freedom" 
that  takes  her,  as  it  does  Thoreau,  into  "another  mode  of  time."  Thoreau,  Garber 
says,  senses  a  further  need  for  "a  gesture  that  would  break  not  only  the  hold  of  all 
cycles  but  also  the  pressures  of  time  that  underlie  them."8  These  cycles  and 
pressures  seem  to  be  aspects  of  the  nature  that  Thoreau  says  is  "hard  to  be 
overcome,  but .  .  .  must  be  overcome"  (221). 

One  of  Thoreau' s  ways  of  writing  in  Walden  about  his  idea  of  the 
spectator  or  of  doubleness  that  results  from  human  consciousness  compares  the 
spectator  to  someone  watching  a  play  or  someone  looking  down  on  the  Earth  from 
the  sky,  as  when  he  imagines  looking  down  on  the  air  when  he  looks  down  on  the 
ripples  in  the  pond  (187-89),  and  also  as  when  he  says, 

I  may  be  either  the  drift-wood  in  the  stream,  or  Indra  in  the  sky  looking  down  on 
it.  .  .  .  I  only  know  myself  as  a  human  entity;  the  scene,  so  to  speak,  of  thoughts 
and  affections;  and  am  sensible  of  a  certain  doubleness  by  which  I  can  stand  as 
remote  from  myself  as  from  another.  However  intense  my  experience,  I  am 
conscious  of  the  presence  and  criticism  of  a  part  of  me,  which,  as  it  were,  is  not  a 
part  of  me,  but  spectator,  sharing  no  experience,  but  taking  note  of  it;  and  that  is 
no  more  I  than  it  is  you.  When  the  play,  it  may  be  the  tragedy,  of  life  is  over,  the 
spectator  goes  his  way.  (135) 

Dillard  writes  about  what  would  be  a  similar  escape  of  the  mind  on  "a 
tangent"  to  the  material  "sphere"  in  an  interestingly  congruent  manner  in  Pilgrim 
at  Tinker  Creek.  She  describes  a  daydream  in  which  she  imagines  herself  dead 
and  in  space  among  the  stars: 
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My  own  consciousness  had  been  disclosed  to  me,  and  I  was  happy.  Then  I  saw 
far  below  me  a  long,  curved  band  of  color.  As  I  came  closer,  I  saw  that  it 
stretched  endlessly  in  either  direction,  and  I  understood  that  I  was  seeing  all  the 
time  of  the  planet  where  I  had  lived.  It  looked  like  a  woman's  tweed  scarf;  the 

longer  I  studied  any  one  spot,  the  more  dots  of  color  I  saw At  length  I  started 

to  look  for  my  time,  but,  although  more  and  more  specks  of  color  and  deeper  and 
more  intricate  textures  appeared  in  the  fabric,  I  couldn't  find  my  time,  or  any  time 
at  all  that  I  recognized  as  being  near  my  time. .  .  .  Yet  as  I  looked  at  the  band  of 
time,  all  the  individual  people  .  .  .  were  living  at  that  very  moment  with  great 
emotion,  in  intricate  detail,  in  their  individual  times  and  places,  and  they  were 
dying  and  being  replaced  by  ever  more  people,  one  by  one,  like  stitches  in  which 
whole  worlds  of  feeling  and  energy  were  wrapped,  in  a  never-ending  cloth.  (140) 

That  Dillard  so  similarly  to  Thoreau  imagines  becoming  a  spectator  of  life  and 
death  on  Earth  pulls  her  book  toward  his.  Both  Dillard  and  Thoreau  perceive  the 
bind,  the  problem  with  cyclic,  earthly  time,  and  imagine  breaking  out  of  it.  Both 
understand  the  mixed  blessings  of  nature,  life,  and  consciousness. 

Interestingly,  their  similarly  mixed  visions  lead  to  thematic  correspon- 
dences that  also  form  links  between  Dillard's  and  Thoreau' s  works.  In  both 
Walden  and  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  a.  carpe  diem  theme  braids  with  a  warning 
against  approaching  life  with  miserable  resignation  or  mental  dozing  while  the 
hands  work.  Thoreau  connects  the  idea  that  humans  waste  their  time  keeping 
uselessly  busy — "As  if  you  could  kill  time  without  injuring  eternity" — with  the 
idea  that  they  resign  themselves  to  their  "lives  of  quiet  desperation"  without 
willing  or  effecting  a  change  (8).  Dillard  links  two  similar  ideas.  She  exhorts, 
"Spend  the  afternoon.  You  can't  take  it  with  you"  (269)  and  warns  against  the 
human  tendency  "to  sulk  ...  on  the  edge  of  rage."  She  says, 

It  is  so  self-conscious,  so  apparently  moral,  simply  to  step  aside  from  the  gaps 
where  the  creeks  and  winds  pour  down,  saying,  I  never  merited  this  grace,  quite 
rightly,  and  then  to  sulk  along  the  rest  of  your  days  on  the  edge  of  rage.  I  won't 
have  it.  The  world  is  wilder  than  that  in  all  directions,  more  dangerous  and  bitter, 
more  extravagant  and  bright.  (268) 

In  connecting  this  vision  of  wildness  as  not  only  "extravagant  and  bright" 
but  also  "dangerous  and  bitter"  to  the  idea  that  spending  time  well  is  the  most 
important  thing  we  do  on  Earth,  Dillard's  themes  mirror  Thoreau' s;  like  him,  she 
reads  messages  of  hope  in  nature.  She  agonizes  at  times  over  the  enigma  of 
consciousness,  over  the  abyss  between  the  material  world  as  it  is  and  human  ideas 
of  fairness  and  beauty,  over  the  unknowable  solution  to  human  life's  ultimate 
mystery,  yet  she  also  calls  herself  a  "sojourner  seeking  signs"  (267)  and  sees  one 
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in  a  maple  key — a  winged  case  that  carries  maple  seeds — that  flies  into  her  field  of 
vision: 

It  flashed  borrowed  light  like  a  propeller.  Its  forward  motion  greatly  outran  its 
fall.  As  I  watched,  transfixed,  it  rose  . . .  and  hovered  pirouetting  in  one  spot,  then 
twirled  on  and  finally  came  to  rest.  ...  I  threw  it  into  the  wind  and  it  flew  off 
again,  bristling  with  animate  purpose,  not  like  a  thing  dropped  or  windblown, 
pushed  by  the  witless  winds  . . . ,  but  like  a  creature  muscled  and  vigorous.  (267- 
68) 

She  senses  in  the  maple  key  a  metaphor  for  an  alternative  to  falling  through  life: 
"If  I  am  a  maple  key  falling,  at  least  I  can  twirl"  (268).  The  urge  to  add  an 
individual  vector  to  unavoidable,  natural  motion  underlies  Dillard's  idea  of  twirl- 
ing much  as  it  does  Thoreau's  "You  must  live  in  the  present,  launch  yourself  on 
every  wave,  find  your  eternity  in  each  moment."9  The  maple  key  opens  the  same 
door  as  "To  be  awake  is  to  be  alive"  and  "To  affect  the  quality  of  the  day,  that  is 
the  highest  of  arts"  (90). 

Certainly,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Dillard  stands  beside  Thoreau  is  in 
the  presence  of  natural  images  and  metaphors  like  the  maple  key  in  their  work. 
This  presence  saturates  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  as  much  as  if  not  more  than  it  does 
Walden  and  leaves  very  strongly  the  impression  that  Thoreau  hovers  nearby. 
Much  as  Garber  points  out  that  "[o]ne  of  his  mind's  finest  tricks  came  from  the 
Transcendental  impulse  to  look  for  analogies  of  consciousness  in  nature,"10  so 
does  it  seem  to  be  one  of  Dillard's.  The  striped-snake  metaphor  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Walden  compares  humans  to  snakes  and  human  states  of  mind  to  the  seasons. 
The  striped  snake  slides  into  the  thawing  pond  and,  because  of  his  still  "torpid 
state,"  remains  there,  reminding  Thoreau  that  people  similarly  "remain  in  their 
present  low  and  primitive  condition"  because  they  do  not  "feel  the  influence  of 
the  spring  of  springs"  that  would  awaken  them  "to  a  higher  and  more  ethereal  life" 
(41).  The  pine  processionary  metaphor  in  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  compares 
human  minds  to  caterpillars.  The  genetically  programmed  pine  processionary 
caterpillars  follow  each  other  head  to  tail  without  straying  from  a  silken  thread- 
like track  they  produce  in  order  for  groups  of  them  to  travel  at  night  in  the  forest. 
Dillard  makes  of  them  a  metaphor  for  the  human  psychological  tendency  to 
become  fixed  on  and  to  continue  following  blindly  the  tracks  of  others  (65-67). 

This  metaphor  joins,  in  the  chapter  "The  Fixed,"  an  image  Dillard 
remembers  from  childhood  of  a  Polyphemus  moth  that  emerged  from  its  cocoon 
in  a  jar  in  her  classroom.  The  chemical  that  naturally  stiffens  and  protects  the 
moth's  delicate  wings  hardened  the  wings  on  the  classroom  moth,  but  this  one  had 
no  room  in  the  jar  to  spread  them  fully,  and  he  became  a  misshapen  "monster  in  a 
Mason  jar"  (61).  Dillard's  moth  image  and  caterpillar  metaphors  for  getting  stuck 
support  a  pervasive  theme  in  this  book — Dillard's  reminding  herself  to  avoid 
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fixedness  but  also  to  beware  of  "motion  without  direction"  and  to  keep  her  eyes 
open  because  at  any  time  she  could  "step  to  that  charmed  and  glistening  thread" 
(68).  This  theme  approximates  Thoreau's  idea  that  each  person  should  live 
consciously  his  or  her  own  life,  or,  as  he  says  in  "Economy,"  "It  is  never  too  late  to 
give  up  our  prejudices.  No  way  of  thinking  or  doing,  however  ancient,  can  be 
trusted  without  proof  (8). 

Both  Thoreau  and  Dillard  read  nature  for  natural  truths,  but  in  both 
Walden  and  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  a  hide-and-seek  game  with  an  aquatic  diving 
bird  demonstrates  the  unknowability  of  nature.  In  the  chapter  "Brute  Neighbors," 
Thoreau  paddles  around  Walden  Pond  pursuing  a  loon  that  eludes  him  by  diving, 
swimming  underwater,  and  surfacing  in  unexpected  locations.11  He  compares  his 
pursuit  of  the  loon  to  a  game  in  which  "your  adversary's  checker  disappears 
beneath  the  board,  and  the  problem  is  to  place  yours  nearest  to  where  his  will 
appear  again"  (235).  In  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek,  Dillard  tries  to  get  a  close  look  at 
a  coot  and  also  makes  a  comparison  to  playing.  In  describing  how  the  coot 
suddenly  emerges  from  beneath  the  water,  she  says  that  "it  came  all  at  once,  as 
though  the  child  in  the  tub  had  held  the  rubber  duck  under  water  with  both  hands, 
and  suddenly  released  it"  (44).  Both  Dillard  and  Thoreau  call  the  birds  they  stalk 
silly — she  stalks  a  "silly-looking  coot"  (44)  and  he  "indeed  a  silly  loon"  (235- 
36) — yet  both  writers  admit  to  their  own  silliness.  Of  her  hiding  behind  trees  on 
the  shore,  running  to  one  closer  to  the  water  each  time  the  bird  submerges,  Dillard 
ultimately  says,  "I'd  been  making  a  perfect  idiot  of  myself."  (45);  Thoreau  says,  "I 
concluded  that  he  laughed  in  derision  of  my  efforts,  confident  of  his  own  re- 
sources" (236). 12  Thoreau  further  calls  the  loon's  laughter  "perhaps  the  wildest 
sound  that  is  ever  heard  here"  (236);  in  its  wildness  the  sound  is  natural  and 
earthly,  yet  twice  he  also  calls  it  "unearthly"  (235-36).  Thoreau's  loon  and 
Dillard's  coot  synecdochically  provide  each  of  them  with  a  way  of  engaging 
playfully  with  a  visible  yet  elusive  and  untouchably  distant  nature.  Both  see  the 
folly  of  their  pursuit  and  experience  frustration  in  the  inscrutable  unknowableness 
of  the  objects  they  pursue. 

In  both  of  their  books  the  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  bird  echoes  the  struggle 
to  know  the  unknowable  or  to  touch  the  ultimately  untouchable  mystery  of  human 
conscious  life  in  nature.  In  Dillard  this  leads  to  the  feeling  of  being  a  freak  in  a 
chaotic  system  built  by  a  maniac,  and,  in  seeking  but  not  reaching  the  paradoxi- 
cally near  and  distant  synecdochic  coot,  it  results  in  a  strong  feeling  of  anger,  of 
wanting  to  throw  snowballs  at  it,  of  wanting  to  kill  it.  She  finds  that  the  bird 
somehow  both  eludes  her  and  is  "stupid,"  insensitive  to  her,  unobservant  of  her 
activities.  She  decides  that  she  is  much  more  engaged  with  it  than  it  is  with  her 
(44-45),  a  conclusion  much  like  the  one  Thoreau  reaches  when  he  recognizes  the 
alien  otherness  of  the  loon. 

In  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  and  Walden,  the  coot  and  the  loon  provide 
ways  for  Dillard  and  Thoreau  to  write  about  the  unreachable,  unintelligible 
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aspects  of  nature,  yet  both  writers  also  find  parts  of  nature  not  only  readable  but 
also  useful  as  a  place  for  humans  to  learn  about  and  renew  themselves.  Thoreau 
rises  early  and  bathes  in  Walden  Pond  as  "a  religious  exercise,"  and  he  underlines 
the  spiritual,  mental,  and  sacramental  nature  of  his  bathing  by  quoting  the  words 
said  to  be  "engraven  on  the  bathing  tub  of  king  Tching-thang  .  .  .  :  'Renew  thyself 
completely  each  day;  do  it  again,  and  again,  and  forever  again'"  (88).  In  Pilgrim 
at  Tinker  Creek,  Dillard  finds  comparable  renewal  in  water  when  she  repeatedly 
wades  across  a  stream  on  a  submerged  dam.  She  crosses  on  the  margin  between 
the  pool  held  by  the  dam  and  the  waterfall  that  drops  to  the  rocks  below.  In  the 
direction  in  which  the  stream  flows,  the  dam  divides  the  placid  from  the  racing 
stream,  the  safe  from  the  dangerous;  in  the  direction  in  which  Dillard  crosses  it,  it 
divides  daily  life  from  adventure.  It  gives  her  a  way  to  speak  of  the  challenging 
boundary  she  crosses;  on  the  other  side  she  says,  "The  meadow  was  clean,  the 
world  new,  and  I  washed  by  my  walk  over  the  waters  of  the  dam"  (208).  She  likes 
crossing  the  dam;  facing  the  danger  of  the  slippery  footing  and  the  push  of  the 
current  gives  her  the  shivery  thrill  of  physical  danger,  and  surviving  the  test  gives 
her  the  exhilaration  of  achievement  and  renewal.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
she  steps  out  "dripping  in  a  new  world"  (212).  The  stream  and  dam  mark  a 
metaphoric  boundary  and  way  of  passing  through  it. 

For  Dillard  the  stream  also  provides  a  site  for  stalking  and  practicing 
really  seeing,  as  for  Thoreau  the  pond  becomes  a  locus  of  awakening.  For  them 
both,  seeking  awareness  involves  exploring  and  getting  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  places  where  they  find  themselves.  Dillard  defines  her  goal  in 
Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  as  "to  explore  the  neighborhood,  view  the  landscape,  to 
discover  at  least  where  it  is  that  we  have  been  so  startlingly  set  down,  if  we  can't 
learn  why"  (12). 

In  getting  to  know  the  neighborhood,  Dillard  and  Thoreau  get  to  know 
themselves  in  their  locations,  and,  in  writing,  they  place  themselves  in  specific 
locations.  In  titling  their  books,  they  find  it  important  to  tell  where  they  are — 
beside  Walden  Pond  and  Tinker  Creek.  In  Walden,  the  book's  title  establishes  the 
importance  of  place,  and  the  first  sentence  reiterates  it: 

When  I  wrote  the  following  pages,  or  rather  the  bulk  of  them,  I  lived  alone,  in  the 
woods,  a  mile  from  any  neighbor,  in  a  house  which  I  had  built  myself,  on  the 
shore  of  Walden  Pond,  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  earned  my  living  by  the 
labor  of  my  hands  only.  (3) 

Thoreau  immediately  puts  himself  on  the  map,  describes  his  surroundings,  and 
locates  himself  and  his  house.  The  first  sentences  of  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  do 
not  locate  Dillard  but  rather  tell  about  a  cat  she  had  who  would  come  in  through  an 
open  window  from  fighting  at  night.  The  cat  would  walk  on  her  and  knead  his 
paws  into  her  while  she  slept,  and  in  the  morning  she  would  find  her  "body 
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covered  with  paw  prints  in  blood,"  seemingly  "painted  with  roses"  (1).  She  begins 
her  book  with  this  anecdote  in  order  to  say — and  place  primary  importance  on 
saying —  "We  wake,  if  we  ever  wake  at  all,  to  mystery,  rumors  of  death,  beauty, 
violence"  (2),  and  the  beginning  of  the  book's  fifth  paragraph  does  place  her:  "I 
live  by  a  creek,  Tinker  Creek,  in  a  valley  in  Virginia's  Blue  Ridge"  (2).  Dillard 
also  locates  herself  and  her  place  at  the  beginning  of  her  autobiography,  An 
American  Childhood.  In  its  prologue  she  describes  her  childhood  home  of 
Pittsburgh  from  a  nearby  hilltop,  mentally  sliding  back  from  seeing  the  place  as 
holding  the  city  she  knows  to  seeing  the  prospect  of  the  land  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  as  the  surveyor  George  Washington, 
mapping  for  the  British  monarch,  would  have  seen  it  from  a  hilltop  in  1753.13 

Motifs  of  mapping  and  surveying,  like  the  thematic  importance  of  place 
and  exploring  place,  flow  through  both  writers'  works.  Thoreau  appoints  himself 
"surveyor,  if  not  of  highways,  then  of  forest  paths  and  all  across-lot  routes"  (18), 
maps  Walden  in  "The  Pond  in  Winter,"  and  explains  in  The  Maine  Woods  that, 
unlike  his  companion,  he  can  perceive  the  slope  on  a  flat,  mirror-like  river  because 
he  has  "surveyor's  eyes."14  Dillard,  as  a  very  young  child,  walks  as  a  "project 
before  reading,"  creating  as  "text"  a  mental  map  and  extending  the  map's  edges  in 
bed  at  night.  She  asks,  "What  is  ...  a  neighborhood  map  but  the  world's  skin  ever 
expanding?"15  Later,  learning  to  draw,  she  maps  her  baseball  mitt's  topography, 
crawling  over  "each  dip  and  rise"  to  see  "the  enormous  view,"  and  draws  it  "like 
Meriwether  Lewis  mapping  the  Rockies."16 

The  motif  of  mapping,  as  it  reveals  their  similar  inclinations  to  survey 
and  know  their  surroundings,  links  the  works  of  Dillard  and  Thoreau.  It  also 
points  to  parallel  paradoxes.  In  both  writers  energies  seem  to  run  in  conflicting 
directions,  with  one  stream  of  mental  effort  devoted  to  describing,  organizing 
taxonomically,  and  mapping  "the  neighborhood"  while  at  the  same  time  another 
stream  of  thought  runs  extravagantly  amok.  Thoreau  points  out  his  own  extrava- 
gance of  composition;  he  says,  "I  wish  to  make  an  extreme  statement,  if  so  I  may 
make  an  emphatic  one."17  Garber  notes  that,  in  this  second  sentence  of  "Walk- 
ing," Thoreau  is  warning  readers  from  the  outset,  "Some  elements  are  going  to  be 
stressed  beyond  their  legitimate  proportions,  with  rhetoric  displacing  accepted 
standards  of  the  reasonable."18  This  sentence  from  "Walking"  echoes  Walden  s  "I 
fear  chiefly  lest  my  expression  may  not  be  extra-  vagant  enough,  may  not  wander 
far  enough  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  my  daily  experience,  so  as  to  be  adequate 
to  the  truth  of  which  I  have  been  convinced"  (324).  The  self-conscious  interest  in 
extravagance  in  these  sentences  and  the  pervasive  extravagance  in  "Walking"  and 
Walden,  this  use  of  language  to  pass  everyday  boundaries,  provides  Thoreau  with 
a  way  "to  do  in  rhetoric  what  he  could  not  always  do  in  life."19  It  also  functions  in 
his  and  Dillard's  writing  as  an  implicit  word-level  analogue  to  explicit  themes  like 
the  value  wildness  holds  for  the  civilized  and  the  importance  of  following  one's 
own  genius  rather  than  other  people's  paths. 
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In  the  writing  of  both  Dillard  and  Thoreau,  surprising  word  choices 
support  their  explicitly  expressed  appreciation  for  what  Dillard  calls  the  "twist  and 
mess"  (138)  that  come  joined  with  the  beauty  of  nature.  Dillard  not  only  mixes  the 
relatively  concrete  with  the  abstract  but  also  standard  English  with  colloquial 
when  she  writes,  "Freedom  is  the  world's  water  and  weather,  the  world's  nourish- 
ment freely  given,  its  soil  and  sap:  and  the  creator  loves  pizzazz"  (137).  "Pizzazz" 
here  does  for  Dillard's  sentence  what  "booby"  does  for  Thoreau' s  in,  "As  for  the 
Pyramids,  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  them  so  much  as  the  fact  that  so  many 
men  could  be  found  degraded  enough  to  spend  their  lives  constructing  a  tomb  for 
some  ambitious  booby"  (58).  The  mixed-in  word  lends  humor  and  says,  "Wake 
up  and  watch  for  surprises,"  a  theme  explicitly  present  in  both  Walden  and  Pilgrim 
at  Tinker  Creek. 

Another  rhetorical  chanticleerism  that  both  writers  perform  is  the  literal- 
ization  that  resuscitates  a  dead  metaphor.  Sheridan  Baker  and  Robert  E.  Yarber 
note  that  when  Thoreau  says,  "Let  us  spend  one  day  as  deliberately  as  Nature,  and 
not  be  thrown  off  the  track  by  every  nutshell  and  mosquito's  wing  that  falls  on  the 
rails"  (97),  he  retrieves  the  phrase  "thrown  off  the  track"  from  being  a  metaphor 
too  often  used  for  mentally  losing  the  way.  He  gives  back  to  it  the  effect  of  being 
a  comparison  and  makes  it  literal  again  to  compare  mentally  with  physically 
losing  the  way.20  Similarly,  Dillard  writes,  "Squeak  into  a  gap  in  the  soil,  turn, 
and  unlock — more  than  a  maple — a  universe.  This  is  how  you  spend  this  after- 
noon, and  tomorrow  morning,  and  tomorrow  afternoon.  Spend  the  afternoon. 
You  can't  take  it  with  you"  (269).  She  makes  time  money,  as  we  too  commonly 
say  it  is,  and  wakes  us  to  the  exhortation  to  really  spend  it. 

Wandering  further  than  extra-vagant  diction  and  revived  metaphors, 
Dillard  and  Thoreau  go  stravaging  into  rhetorical  territory  where  readers  must 
make  mental  leaps  to  follow.  Both,  for  example,  use  parataxis  at  times,  leaving 
out  the  words  that  would  relate  or  connect  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences,  as  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  Walden: 

I  do  not  say  that  John  or  Jonathan  will  realize  all  this;  but  such  is  the  character  of 
that  morrow  which  mere  lapse  of  time  can  never  make  to  dawn.  The  light  which 
puts  out  our  eyes  is  darkness  to  us.  Only  that  day  dawns  to  which  we  are  awake. 
There  is  more  day  to  dawn.  The  sun  is  but  a  morning  star.  (333) 

Dillard  sometimes  builds  a  similarly  disconnected  trail.  Three  sentences 
in  the  last  chapter  of  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  discuss  gaps,  open  gaps,  and  leave 
gaps: 

Ezekiel  excoriates  false  prophets  as  those  who  have  "not  gone  up  into  the  gaps." 
The  gaps  are  the  thing.  The  gaps  are  the  spirit's  one  home,  the  altitudes  and 
latitudes  so  dazzlingly  spare  and  clean  that  the  spirit  can  discover  itself  for  the 
first  time  like  a  once-blind  man  unbound.  (268-69) 
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The  end  of  the  paragraph  that  contains  this  passage  about  gaps  has  the  maple  key 
entering  a  gap  in  the  soil,  the  mind  unlocking  the  universe,  and  the  dictate,  "Spend 
the  afternoon.  You  can't  take  it  with  you."  Dillard,  in  pausing  to  notice  gaps, 
gives  a  reminder  to  pay  attention  at  gaps.  At  the  end  of  a  book  strung  with  gaps, 
Dillard's  saying  that  the  "gaps  are  the  thing"  meaningfully  reflects  both  how 
humans  must  get  to  know  nature  and  how  we  get  meaning  from  her  book. 

Henry  Golemba  has  considered  gaps  in  Thoreau's  "wild  rhetoric"  and 
perceives  a  pattern  in  its  statements  of  the  "said,"  "unsaid,"  and  "un-said." 
Golemba  draws  a  model  for  Thoreau's  prose  as  an  "interweaving"  of  "three 
rhetorical  strands"  that  when  woven  together  can  result  in  unraveling,  or  un- 
saying, each  other's  meanings.  He  understands  Thoreau  at  times  to  make  asser- 
tions strongly^ — the  "said" — ,  at  other  times  to  make  suggestions  in  an  "open"  and 
"less  explicit"  way — the  "unsaid" — ,  and  at  others  to  write  "sections  that  dissolve 
as  they  are  read" — the  "un-said."21  Golemba  shows  Thoreau  using,  "often  .  .  . 
simultaneously,"  these  three  ways  of  composing  and  proposes  that  through  using 
them  Thoreau  aims  consciously  at  a  "'wild'"  and  '"natural"'  effect  and  at  provid- 
ing interstices  which  readers  must  actively  leap.22  The  space  that  separates  what 
Thoreau  clearly  states  from  what  he  might  be  saying  from  dissolute  vagueness 
opens,  for  example,  in  these  three  consecutive  sentences  from  "Economy": 

Most  men  appear  never  to  have  considered  what  a  house  is,  and  are  actually 
though  needlessly  poor  all  their  lives  because  they  think  that  they  must  have  such 
a  one  as  their  neighbors  have.  As  if  one  were  to  wear  any  sort  of  coat  which  the 
tailor  might  cut  out  for  him,  or,  gradually  leaving  off  palmleaf  hat  or  cap  of 
woodchuck  skin,  complain  of  hard  times  because  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  him 
a  crown!  It  is  possible  to  invent  a  house  still  more  convenient  and  luxurious  than 
we  have,  which  yet  all  would  admit  that  man  could  not  afford  to  pay  for.  (35-36) 

Even  when  the  reader  takes  care  to  untangle  the  "as  ifs"  from  what  "is  possible,"  a 
tangle  remains  and  results  in  the  effect  that  the  solid-appearing  sense  of  the  first 
sentence  dissolves  and  disappears  by  the  third. 

Prose  that  slides  away  as  it  is  read  and  that  leaves  spaces  over  which  the 
reader  must  leap  is  prose  that  requires  patience  and  the  occasional  suspension  of 
the  reader's  need  for  meaning.  Like  the  periodic  sentence,  it  demands  that  the 
reader  hold  onto  the  beginning  until  closure  appears  at  the  end.  And  maybe  not 
then.  In  this  demanding  element,  Dillard's  prose  style  resembles  Thoreau's. 
Their  work  also  seems  to  resonate  at  thematic  points  because  their  experiences  in 
paying  attention  to  nature  lead  them  both  away  from  cyclical  time  and  the  material 
Earth  and  because  they  thematically  braid  similar  commands  ("Open  your  eyes/ 
think  for  yourself!"  and  "Live  your  life/don't  despise  it!")  into  Walden  and 
Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek.  Similarly,  following  upstream  to  Walden  from  Dillard's 
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figuring  of  the  mind  in  terms  of  nature  in  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  does  not  require 
pushing  against  a  difficult  current.  "If  we  are  blinded  by  darkness,"  she  says,  "we 
are  also  blinded  by  light"  (22).  "The  light  which  puts  out  our  eyes  is  darkness  to 
us,"  he  says  (333).23 


Notes 


Mary  Davidson  McConahay,  Scott  Slovic,  and  Marc  Chenetier  have  heard  Walden 
ringing  in  Dillard's  book  and  written  about  the  two  books'  similarities  in  symbolism, 
organization,  searches  for  awareness,  borrowings,  looking  to  nature  for  spiritual 
truths,  tonal  breaks,  and  genre-defiance.  McConahay  matches  Dillard's  creek  with 
Thoreau's  pond  as  symbols  for  self  and  change;  she  also  points  out  that  Dillard  quotes 
from  Thoreau,  that  the  narrators  of  Walden  and  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  live  alone  and 
study  the  details  of  nature,  and  that  both  books  have  an  annual-cycle  overall  frame- 
work and  develop  the  idea  that  we  must  make  the  effort  to  wake  ourselves  up  to  our 
senses  and  lives.  '"Into  the  Bladelike  Arms  of  God':  The  Quest  for  Meaning  through 
Symbolic  Language  in  Thoreau  and  Annie  Dillard,"  Denver  Quarterly  20  (1985): 
103-16.  Thoreau's  wanting  to  awaken  himself  and  Dillard's  wanting  to  see  truly — 
their  similar  quests  for  awareness — form  the  significant  link  between  their  works  for 
Scott  Slovic.  He  sees  Dillard's  deepest  ties  to  Thoreau  in  her  discussion  of  two  modes 
of  perception,  one  very  focused,  analytical,  and  mediated  by  verbalization  and  the 
other  as  purely  sensory  and  as  unmediated  as  possible  for  an  adult  human  (78-79). 
Seeking  Awareness  in  American  Nature  Writing:  Henry  Thoreau,  Annie  Dillard, 
Edward  Abbey,  Wendell  Berry,  Barry  Lopez  (Salt  Lake  City:  Univ.  of  Utah  Press, 
1992)  Marc  Chenetier  sees  similarities  between  Walden  and  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek 
in  the  borrowings  (Thoreau's  borrowing  an  ax  to  build  his  house  and  borrowing  from 
classical  literature  to  build  his  text  and  Dillard's  borrowing  from  Thoreau),  the  sharp 
breaks  in  tone,  the  recognition  of  nature  as  a  text  to  be  read,  and  the  reader's 
"hesitation  as  to  the  genre  being  practiced"  (159).  "Tinkering,  Extravagance:  Thoreau, 
Melville,  and  Annie  Dillard,"  Critique  31  (1990):  157-72. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ. 
Press,  1971),  140.  I  make  further  references  to  this  edition  with  parenthetical  citations 
in  the  text. 

Annie  Dillard,  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row  Publishers, 
Perennial  Library,  1985),  214.  Subsequent  references  to  this  edition  appear  paren- 
thetically in  the  text. 

McConahay  also  recognizes  this  similarity.  "A  close  reading  of  Walden"  she  says, 
"reveals  Thoreau's  own  doubts  about  the  universal  goodness  of  God,"  and  she  quotes 
Thoreau's  expression  of  a  mixed  delight  in  the  abundant  regeneration  and  ubiquitous 
squashing  of  life  that  the  dead  horse  near  his  path  at  Walden  represents.  '"Into  the 
Bladelike  Arms  of  God,'"  1 12;  Thoreau,  Walden,  318. 

Gary  Mcllroy  sees  in  this  passage  Thoreau's  "tendency  to  glorify  or  even  spiritualize" 
insects,  a  tenden3cy  he  also  sees  in  the  mosquito's  hum  that  reminds  Thoreau  of 
Homer  {Walden  88-89),  a  tendency,  he  says,  that  separates  Thoreau  from  Dillard,  who 
"possess[es]  a  more  detailed  knowledge"  of  insects  and  "finds  pleasant  associations 
difficult"  (75).    "Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  and  the  Burden  of  Science,"  American 
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Literature  59  (1987):  71-84.  Chenetier  also  separates  Dillard  from  Thoreau  in  this 
respect,  finding  a  positive,  optimistic  vision  in  Thoreau  and  a  divided,  complicated 
view  in  Dillard.  Chenetier  contrasts  "Thoreau' s  optimism"  with  "Dillard's  acute 
perception  of  the  workings  of  a  nature  that  might  lead  to  black  despair,"  saying  that 
Thoreau  "reads  a  bit  too  innocent"  in  comparison  with  Dillard.  "Tinkering,  Extrava- 
gance," 166. 
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(Top)  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  1862,  the  year  of  Rebecca  Harding's  visit  to 
Concord.  (Bottom)  Hawthorne  and  his  wife,  Sophia,  pose  in  front  of  their 
home,  the  Wayside,  where  they  entertained  Rebecca,  Bronson  Alcott,  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 
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[Note:  Janice  Milner  Lasseter  provides  this  introductory  essay  for  our  republica- 
tion of  the  second  chapter  of  Rebecca  Harding  Davis's  1904  memoir,  Bits  of 
Gossip.  This  out-of-print  book,  available  only  in  a  few  library  special  collections, 
provides  much  engaging  information  about  the  Concord  authors  and  their  mid- 
nineteenth-century  literary  milieu.] 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis's  Bits  of  Gossip,  memoirs  written  in  1904  when 
she  was  seventy-three,  includes  a  fascinating  chapter  detailing  her  1862  sojourn  to 
Boston  and  Concord.1  The  general  time  frame  of  the  visit  is  indicated  in  the 
chapter's  title,  "Boston  in  the  Sixties,"  and  the  chapter  itself  states  that  Rebecca's2 
first  visit  to  Boston  occurred  in  1862  (BOG  38).  Another  document,  Sophia 
Peabody  Hawthorne's  1862  diary  published  first  in  1988,  pinpoints  the  month  and 
year  as  June  1862.3  In  this  year,  the  thirty-one-year-old  Rebecca  was  a  rising  star 
as  a  fiction  writer  for  the  prestigious  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  editor  of  the  Atlantic, 
James  T.  Fields,  was  also  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  publisher  and  friend.  Fields,  his 
wife  Annie,  and  Nathaniel  and  Sophia  Hawthorne  invited  the  Atlantic's  newest 
author  to  visit  Boston  and  Concord.  The  friendship  of  the  Fields  and  the  Hawthornes 
and  their  overtures  to  Rebecca  are  confirmed  by  Sophia's  diary.  Reconciling  the 
chronology  of  events  drawn  from  this  chapter  of  Bits  of  Gossip,  from  Sophia 
Hawthorne's  diary,  and  from  Louisa  May  Alcott's  journal  allows  us  to  construct, 
albeit  tentatively,  the  circumstances  surrounding  her  visit.  The  compiled  docu- 
ments also  extend  our  perceptions  of  some  of  the  era's  major  literary  figures, 
persons  Rebecca  described  as  the  "Brahmins"  who  inhabited  the  place  she  called 
"the  modern  Athens"  (BOG  32). 

It  was  probably  sometime  during  1861  that  Rebecca  wrote  Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne,  telling  him  "what  he  had  done  for  [her  as  a]  child"  who  used  to  read 
his  stories  hiding  in  a  cherry  tree  (BOG  31).  Now  that  she  herself  was  a  published 
author,  she  wanted  to  pay  tribute  to  him  as  her  literary  forefather.  In  1861,  James 
T.  Fields  published  serially  her  first  and  still  major  piece  of  fiction,  Life  in  the  Iron 
Mills;  in  April  1862,  the  magazine  published  her  story  "John  Lamar";  and  in  1862, 
Fields  published  Margret  Howth:  A  Story  of  To-day*  Some  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  Rebecca  and  her  publisher  was  written  by  the  editor's  twenty- 
eight-year-old  wife,  Annie  (Fields  himself  was  forty-five).  In  fact,  the  two  women 
developed  a  friendship  through  letters  that  lasted  throughout  Rebecca's  life. 

On  Friday,  February  14,  1862,  Sophia  recorded,  "My  husband  wrote  to 
Miss  Harding,"  a  reference  to  the  letter  that  evidently  informed  her  he  was  coming 
to  visit  her.  On  Thursday,  March  6,  the  fifty-eight-year-old  Hawthorne  left 
Concord  for  Washington  and  for  Harpers  Ferry,  after  which  he  planned  to  visit 
Rebecca  in  Wheeling,  Virginia.  Rebecca  recalls  Hawthorne's  writing  her  from 
Washington  that  he  "was  coming  on  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  John  Brown  had 
died,"  and  then  on  to  Wheeling  to  see  her.  The  Washington  letter  had  to  have  been 
written  between  March  6,  when  he  left  Concord,  and  March  15,  when  he  actually 
was  at  Harpers  Ferry,  a  date  made  exact  by  his  March  16  letter  to  Una.5  But 
Hawthorne's  visit  to  Wheeling  was  prevented  by  events  of  the  War,  as  Rebecca 
laments: 

I  wish  he  had  come  to  the  old  town.  It  would  have  seemed  a  different  place 
forever  after  to  many  people.  But  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
western  end  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  seized  just  then  by  the 
Confederates,  and  he  turned  back.  (BOG  31-32) 

Although  the  time  Hawthorne  wrote  Rebecca  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  his  plan  to  visit  her  cannot  be  fixed,  it  was  probably  while  he  was  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  which  James  Mellow  dates  as  March  15,  1862.6  Rebecca  herself  says  that 
it  was  a  year  later  that  she  went  to  Boston  and  Concord,  but  the  forty-two 
intervening  years  evidently  had  blurred  her  memory.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
sometime  between  March  10  and  May  1862,  Hawthorne  extended  an  invitation  to 
Rebecca  to  visit  the  Wayside.  Sophia's  diary  records  that  Hawthorne  returned 
home  from  Washington  to  Concord  on  Thursday,  April  10,  1862  ("1862  Diary," 
297). 

The  invitation  to  Boston  and  Concord  likely  came  from  both  the 
Hawthornes  and  the  Fields,  with  each  family  inviting  Rebecca  to  be  a  guest  in 
their  respective  homes.  Anticipating  the  trip,  Rebecca  wrote  to  Annie:  "I  hope 
you  all  will  like  me."7  Sophia  explains  in  the  Monday,  June  2,  1862  diary  entry 
that  she  "arranged  the  guest  chamber  a  little"  and  then  wrote  to  Mrs.  Fields 
alerting  her  that  she  and  Rose  would  arrive  at  138  Charles  Street  on  Wednesday." 
Evidently,  Annie  had  invited  Sophia  up  to  Boston  at  this  time  so  that  Sophia 
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would  have  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  Rebecca  before  she  arrived  at  the 
Wayside,  an  event  Sophia  had  already  prepared  for  before  leaving  for  Boston. 
Having  "finished  the  guest  chamber"  on  Tuesday,  June  3,  Sophia  and  Rose  left  the 
next  day  for  Boston.  On  Saturday,  June  7,  Sophia  recorded:  "This  afternoon 
arrived  Miss  Harding  author  of  Margret  Howth  &c."  On  that  same  evening  the 
Fields  entertained  not  only  Rebecca  Harding,  Sophia  Hawthorne,  and  Rose 
Hawthorne,  but  "Dr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes"  as  well.  On  Sunday,  Rebecca,  Sophia,  and 
Rose  went  to  church,  and  on  Monday,  Annie  also  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whipple  and  Louisa  May  Alcott  ("1 862  Diary,"  303).  Perhaps  it  was  this  meeting 
to  which  Louisa  Alcott  refers  in  her  Journal: 

Saw  Miss  Rebecca  Harding,  author  of  "Margret  Howth,"  which  has  made  a  stir 
and  is  very  good.  A  handsome,  fresh,  quiet  woman,  who  says  she  never  had  any 
troubles,  though  she  writes  about  woes.  I  told  her  I  had  had  lots  of  troubles,  so  I 
write  jolly  tales;  and  we  wondered  why  we  did  so.8 

Rebecca's  admiration  for  the  tall,  thin  Louisa  Alcott  is  clear:  "she  never  imagined 
a  life  as  noble  as  her  own"  (BOG  41.  Recalling  eating  nothing  more  than  "a 
butterless  baked  potato"  with  the  impoverished  Louisa,  Rebecca  describes  it  as  an 
unforgettable  feast  {BOG  40). 

"Boston  in  the  Sixties"  affords  a  fresh  glimpse  of  the  Concord  social 
matrix:  the  Hawthornes  as  entertainers,  Hawthorne's  humor  and  charm  among 
those  with  whom  he  hardly  agreed  on  important  issues,  his  knowing  deference  to 
Alcott,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  embodiment  of  the  Renaissance  man  (which 
he  termed  "the  autocrat").  The  chapter  also  offers  another  gloss  on  Hawthorne's 
physical  appearance  and  signs  of  his  failing  health.  Indeed,  he  would  die  within 
two  years.  It  also  confirms  critical  assessment  of  the  nature  of  Hawthorne's 
relationship  with  his  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody.  Rebecca' s  recount- 
ing of  an  unpleasant  episode  at  the  Wayside  limns  another  picture  of  the  protective 
wife  Sophia's  keeping  intrusive  neighbors  at  bay  and  of  the  busybody  sister-in- 
law  Elizabeth.  A  social  debacle  which  occurred  on  Rebecca's  first  day  in  Concord 
was  caused  by  Elizabeth,  and  for  that  Rebecca  never  quite  forgave  her  {BOG  61). 
Much  to  Rebecca's  relief,  though,  Hawthorne  "did  not  hold  me  guilty  in  the 
matter,  for  the  next  morning  he  joined  his  wife  and  me  in  a  walk  through  the 
fields" — to  the  Old  Manse  and  on  to  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  {BOG  62).  Rebecca's 
recall  of  that  next  morning  coincides  with  the  events  recorded  for  June  18  in 
Sophia's  diary: 

My  husband,  Miss  Harding  and  I  went  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  to  the  Monument  and  to 
the  Old  Manse  and  saw  Mrs  Ripley.  On  our  way  home,  we  went  to  Mrs 
Emerson's  and  saw  the  garden  &  Summerhouse  and  went  in  and  saw  Mrs 
Emerson  EPP  &  Mrs  Alcott  dined  with  us.  In  evening  Mr  Emerson  &  Edith  Miss 
Mackkay  Miss  Pritchard  Mr  Goodwin  &  the  Alcott' s.  ("1862  Diary,"  304) 
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The  eight  guests  the  Hawthornes  entertained  suggests  that  the  Hawthornes'  social 
habits  were  far  more  outgoing  than  we  used  to  think.  Other  evidence  exists  that  the 
Hawthornes  were  far  less  sequestered  than  Elizabeth  surmised.9 

On  Wednesday,  June  18,  an  illuminating  conversation  about  the  Civil 
War  ensued  in  the  Wayside  parlor.  It  was  this  discussion  which  prompted 
Rebecca  to  frown  on  the  "Atlantic  coterie"  from  a  realist's  perspective:  "while 
they  thought  they  were  guiding  the  real  world,  they  stood  quite  outside  of  it,  and 
never  would  see  it  as  it  was"  (BOG  32-33).  Appalled  by  Alcott's  perception  of  the 
War  as  "the  armed  angel  which  was  wakening  the  nation  to  a  lofty  life  unknown 
before,"  Rebecca  believed  that  the  more  accurate  view  was  Hawthorne's.  During 
his  March  6- April  10  trip  to  Washington  and  Harpers  Ferry,  Hawthorne  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  McMasters  Stanton,  to 
chair  a  committee  of  four  to  examine  some  matters  at  Fortress  Monroe,  "the  Union 
stronghold  deep  in  Virginia,  at  Hampton  Roads,  across  Chesapeake  Bay  from 
Norfolk,  which  was  in  Confederate  hands."  Not  only  did  Hawthorne  visit  General 
George  Brinton  McClellan's  headquarters,  but  he  also  saw  a  prison  holding  rebel 
prisoners,  went  to  Newport  News,  saw  General  Mansfield,  the  frigate  Congress, 
the  three  masts  of  the  sunken  frigate  Cumberland,  the  flagship  Minnesota,  the 
ironclad  Monitor,  a  slave  pen,  and  even  black  refugees  from  the  South  (the 
Contrabands)  on  his  way  home.10  Hawthorne  had  seen  some  effects  of  the  War, 
but  not  the  devastation  Rebecca  had  witnessed  as  we  see  in  his  rather  objective, 
sometimes  humorous,  account  of  certain  aspects  of  the  war  in  "Chiefly  About  War 
Matters,"  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  about  two  weeks  after  Rebecca  left 
Concord. 

Rebecca's  narration  of  that  momentous  conversation  in  the  Wayside 
parlor  offers  insight  into  the  way  Hawthorne  dealt  with  a  situation  that  was 
awkward  for  all  concerned.  Alcott  was  waxing  rhapsodic  about  the  war  when 
Hawthorne,  "gathering  himself  up  lazily  to  his  feet,"  simply  said,  "We  cannot  see 
that  thing  at  so  long  a  range."  The  "droning  flow  of  [Alcott's]  prophecy  stopped," 
allowing  dinner  to  ensue  (BOG  35).  Rebecca  the  realist  and  Hawthorne  the 
romanticist  agreed  on  the  Transcendentalists.  Although  she  believed  Alcott  a 
"kindly  old  man,"  Rebecca  thought  him  "absolutely  ignorant  of  the  world"  with 
"an  obstinate  faith  in  himself  which  would  have  befitted  a  pagan  god"  (BOG  37  - 
38).  The  clash  of  Transcendental  optimism  with  Hawthorne's  cautious  objectivity 
and  Rebecca's  pessimism  about  the  waste  and  destruction  of  the  War  is  drawn  in 
sharp  relief  in  Rebecca's  memoirs. 

Her  regard  for  Emerson  had  been  so  high  that  her  mouth  was  dry  when 
she  first  met  him;  however,  that  regard  plummeted  during  this  visit.  The  Concord 
portion  of  the  trip,  which  occurred  only  two  months  after  Thoreau's  untimely 
death,  occasioned  an  astonishing  remark  by  Emerson  about  his  friend  Thoreau: 
"Henry  could  not  have  had  a  human  soul"  (BOG  44  ).  Most  critical  appraisal  of 
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Emerson  does  not  extend  his  penchant  for  abstraction  to  unequivocal  objectifica- 
tion  of  persons,  especially  one  he  knew  rather  well.  Rebecca's  conversation  with 
Emerson  led  her  to  conclude  that  he  used  people  for  philosophical/scientific 
inquiries  rather  than  regarding  them  as  important  in  themselves.  This  "modern 
Moses,"  whom  she  earlier  deemed  to  have  "talked  with  God  apart"  and  thus  been 
enabled  to  "interpret  Him  to  us,"  did  not  deserve,  in  her  revised  estimation,  "the 
worship"  he  received  throughout  the  country  (BOG  42,  45). 

Sophia's  diary  records  rather  perfunctorily  Rebecca' s  departure  on  Thurs- 
day, June  19:  "Miss  Harding  left  [the  Wayside]  at  8  1/2"  ("1862  Diary,"  304). 
The  volume  of  space  in  Rebecca's  "Boston"  chapter  of  the  memoirs  occupied  by 
Concord  and  even  more  pointedly  by  Hawthorne  himself  suggests  that  those  three 
short  days  were  critical  to  her.  She  recalls  his  hesitating  shyly  as  he  bade  her 
good-bye:  "holding  out  his  hand"  he  said,  "T  am  sorry  you  are  going  away.  It 
seems  as  if  we  had  known  you  always.'"  Not  surprisingly,  Rebecca  remembered 
her  trip  to  the  Wayside  to  be  "one  of  the  pleasantest  and  best"  events  of  her  life 
(BOG  64). 

Rebecca  Harding  left  Concord  with  a  surer  sense  of  herself.  Her  visit  to 
the  Wayside,  that  "comfortable  little  house  on  a  shady,  grassy  road,"  diminished 
her  awe  of  "the  men  the  world  considered  great"  and  reinforced  her  own  vision. 
Although  she  saw  no  "divine  light  shining  through  them,"  Rebecca  did  reserve  a 
distinction  for  her  literary  forebear:  "Hawthorne  only,  of  them  all,  always  stood 
aloof.  Even  in  his  own  house  he  was  like  Banquo's  ghost  among  the  thanes  at  the 
banquet"  (BOG  56).  Hawthorne's  influence  on  her,  which  she  describes 
metonymically  as  the  "sceptre"  that  touched  "Esther,"  imbued  the  young  novelist 
with  a  legacy  she  cherished  throughout  her  life. 

The  contributions  of  "Boston  in  the  Sixties"  to  our  knowledge  of  the  time 
and  place  are  several.  The  chapter  extends  our  insight  into  those  Rebecca  refers  to 
variously  as  the  "Brahmins"  or  "Aeropagites."  Her  vivid  recall  of  encounters  with 
Emerson  (then  fifty  years  old),  Bronson  Alcott  (sixty-three),  Louisa  Alcott  (thirty), 
Justice  Holmes  (fifty-three),  Sophia  Hawthorne  (fifty-three)  and  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth Palmer  Peabody  (fifty-eight)  offers  enchanting  portraits  of  the  Concord 
social  matrix,  varying  perspectives  of  the  War,  and  an  especially  admiring  ap- 
praisal of  Dr.  Holmes.  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  loom  large  in  the  memoirs.  But 
no  one  receives  as  much  attention  as  the  fifty-eight-year-old  Hawthorne,  the 
"Magician"  and  "necromancer"  to  whom  Rebecca  traced  her  literary  lineage 
(BOG  64,  59).  Believing  they  "were  in  the  first  flush  of  our  triumph  of  a  national 
literature,"  Rebecca  was  pleased  to  be  among  those  she  believed  were  its  progeni- 
tors— those  Brahmins  residing  in  the  environs  of  Boston  and  Concord. 
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In  the  garden  of  our  old  house  there  were  some  huge  cherry-trees,  with 
low  growing  branches,  and  in  one  of  them  our  nurse,  Barbara,  having  an  architec- 
tural turn  of  mind,  once  built  me  a  house.  Really,  even  now,  old  as  I  am,  and  after 
I  have  seen  St.  James's  and  the  Vatican,  I  can't  imagine  any  house  as  satisfactory 
as  Barbara's. 

You  went  up  as  far  as  you  could  by  a  ladder  to  the  dizzy  height  of  twelve 
feet,  and  then  you  kicked  the  ladder  down  and  climbed  on,  up  and  up,  breathless 
with  terror  and  triumph,  and — there  it  was.  All  your  own.  Not  a  boy  had  ever 
heard  of  it.  There  was  a  plank  nailed  in  the  floor  and  another  for  a  seat,  and  there 
was  a  secret  box  with  a  lid.  You  could  hide  your  baby  in  that  box,  if  there  were 
danger  of  an  attack  by  the  Indians,  or  you  could  store  your  provisions  in  it  in  case 
you  had  been  on  a  long  journey  in  the  wilderness,  and  had  gained  this  refuge  from 
the  wolves  in  the  jungle  of  currant  bushes  below.  All  around  you,  above  and 
below,  were  the  thick  wall  of  green  leaves  and  the  red  cherries.  They  were  useful, 
in  case  there  was  danger  of  starving  when  the  siege  by  the  redskins  or  wild  beasts 
lasted  long. 

After  I  had  grown  old  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  my  dolls,  or  of  looking 
for  wolves  in  the  currant  bushes,  I  used  to  carry  my  two  or  three  books  up  to  the 
tree-house.  There  were  but  two  or  three  books  then  for  children;  no  magazines, 
nor  Kiplings,  nor  Stevensons,  nor  any  of  the  army  of  cheery  storytellers  who  beset 
the  young  people  to-day;  only  Bunyan  and  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Sir  Walter. 

Still,  when  Apollyon  roared  in  the  celery  pits  below,  and  Mercy  and 
Christiana  sat  under  the  locust-trees,  and  the  tents  and  glittering  legions  of  the 
crusaders  stretched  away  to  the  hills,  I  don't  know  that  any  girl  now,  in  a  proper 
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modern  house,  has  better  company  than  was  mine  in  Barbara's  lodge. 

One  day,  I  climbed  up  with  a  new  book,  the  first  cheap  book,  by  the  way, 
that  I  ever  saw.  It  was  in  two  volumes;  the  cover  was  of  yellow  paper  and  the 
name  was  "Moral  Tales."  The  tales,  for  the  most  part,  were  thin  and  cheap  as  the 
paper;  they  commanded  no  enchanted  company,  bad  or  good,  into  the  cherry-tree. 

But  among  them  were  two  or  three  unsigned  stories  which  I  read  over  so 
often  that  I  almost  know  every  line  in  them  by  heart  now.  One  was  a  story  told  by 
a  town  pump,  and  another  the  account  of  the  rambles  of  a  little  girl  like  myself,  and 
still  another  a  description  of  a  Sunday  morning  in  a  quiet  town  like  our  sleepy 
village.  There  was  no  talk  of  enchantment  in  them.  But  in  these  papers  the 
commonplace  folk  and  things  which  I  saw  every  day  took  on  a  sudden  mystery 
and  charm,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  found  that  they,  too,  belonged  to  the  magic 
world  of  knights  and  pilgrims  and  fiends. 

The  publisher  of  "Moral  Tales,"  whoever  he  was,  had  probably  stolen 
these  anonymous  papers  from  the  annuals  in  which  they  had  appeared.  Nobody 
called  him  to  account.  Their  author  was  then,  as  he  tells  us  somewhere,  the 
"obscurest  man  of  letters  in  America." 

Years  afterward,  when  he  was  known  as  the  greatest  of  living  romancers, 
I  opened  his  "Twice-Told  Tales"  and  found  there  my  old  friends  with  a  shock  of 
delight  as  keen  as  if  I  had  met  one  of  my  own  kinsfolk  in  the  streets  of  a  foreign 
city.  In  the  first  heat  of  my  discovery  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  told  him  about 
Barbara's  house  and  of  what  he  had  done  for  the  child  who  used  to  hide  there.  The 
little  story,  coming  from  the  backwoods,  touched  his  fancy,  I  suppose,  for  I 
presently  received  a  note  from  him  saying  that  he  was  then  at  Washington,  and 
was  coming  on  to  Harpers  Ferry,  where  John  Brown  had  died,  and  still  farther  to 
see  the  cherry-trees  and — me. 

Me. 

Well,  I  suppose  Esther  felt  a  little  in  that  way  when  the  king's  sceptn 
touched  her. 

I  wish  he  had  come  to  the  old  town.  It  would  have  seemed  a  differen 
place  forever  after  to  many  people.  But  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  an 
the  western  end  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  seized  just  then  by  th 
Confederates,  and  he  turned  back. 

A  year  later  I  saw  him.  It  was  during  my  first  visit  to  New  England,  at  the 
time  when  certain  men  and  women  were  earning  for  Boston  its  claim  to  be  called 
the  modern  Athens. 

I  wish  I  could  summon  these  memorable  ghosts  before  you  as  I  saw  them 
then  and  afterward.  To  the  eyes  of  an  observer,  belonging  to  the  commonplace 
world,  they  did  not  appear  precisely  as  they  do  in  the  portraits  drawn  of  them  for 
posterity  by  their  companions,  the  other  Areopagites,  who  walked  and  talked  with 
them  apart — always  apart  from  humanity. 

That  was  the  first  peculiarity  which  struck  an  outsider  in  Emerson, 
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Hawthorne,  and  the  other  members  of  the  "Atlantic"  coterie;  that  while  they 
thought  they  were  guiding  the  real  world,  they  stood  quite  outside  of  it,  and  never 
would  see  it  as  it  was. 

For  instance,  during  the  Civil  War,  they  had  much  to  say  of  it,  and  all 
used  the  same  strained  high  note  of  exaltation.  It  was  to  them  "only  the  shining 
track,"  as  Lowell  calls  it,  where 

.  .  .  "heroes  mustered  in  a  gleaming  row, 

Beautiful  evermore,  and  with  the  rays 

Of  morn  on  their  white  shields  of  expectation." 

These  heroes  were  their  bravest  and  their  best,  gone  to  die  for  the  slave  or 
for  their  country.  They  were  "the  army"  to  them. 

I  remember  listening  during  one  long  summer  morning  to  Louisa  Alcott's 
father  as  he  chanted  paeans  to  the  war,  the  "armed  angel  which  was  wakening  the 
nation  to  a  lofty  life  unknown  before." 

We  were  in  the  little  parlor  of  the  Wayside,  Mr.  Hawthorne's  house  in 
Concord.  Mr.  Alcott  stood  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  his  long  gray  hair  streaming 
over  his  collar,  his  pale  eyes  turning  quickly  from  one  listener  to  another  to  hold 
them  quiet,  his  hands  waving  to  keep  time  with  orotund  sentences  which  had  a 
stale,  familiar  ring  as  if  often  repeated  before.  Mr.  Emerson  stood  listening,  his 
head  sunk  on  his  breast,  with  profound  submissive  attention,  but  Hawthorne  sat 
astride  of  a  chair,  his  arms  folded  on  the  back,  his  chin  dropped  on  them,  and  his 
laughing,  sagacious  eyes  watching  us,  full  of  mockery. 

I  had  just  come  up  from  the  border  where  I  had  seen  the  actual  war;  the 
filthy  spewings  of  it;  the  political  jobbery  in  Union  and  Confederate  camps;  the 
malignant  personal  hatreds  wearing  patriotic  masks,  and  glutted  by  burning  homes 
and  outraged  women;  the  chances  in  it,  well  improved  on  both  sides,  for  brutish 
men  to  grow  more  brutish,  and  for  honorable  gentlemen  to  degenerate  into  thieves 
and  sots.  War  may  be  an  armed  angel  with  a  mission,  but  she  has  the  personal 
habits  of  the  slums.  This  would-be  seer  who  was  talking  of  it,  and  the  real  seer 
who  listened,  knew  no  more  of  war  as  it  was,  than  I  had  done  in  my  cherry-tree 
when  I  dreamed  of  bannered  legions  of  crusaders  debouching  in  the  misty  fields. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  at  last  gathered  himself  up  lazily  to  his  feet,  and  said 
quietly:  "We  cannot  see  that  thing  at  so  long  a  range.  Let  us  go  to  dinner,"  and 
Mr.  Alcott  suddenly  checked  the  droning  flow  of  his  prophecy  and  quickly  led  the 
way  to  the  dining-room. 

Early  that  morning  when  his  lank,  gray  figure  had  first  appeared  at  the 
gate,  Mr.  Hawthorne  said:  "Here  comes  the  Sage  of  Concord.  He  is  anxious  to 
know  what  kind  of  human  beings  come  up  from  the  back  hills  in  Virginia.  Now  I 
will  tell  you,"  his  eyes  gleaming  with  fun,  "what  he  will  talk  to  you  about.  Pears. 
Yes.  You  may  begin  at  Plato  or  the  day's  news,  and  he  will  come  around  to  pears. 
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He  is  now  convinced  that  a  vegetable  diet  affects  both  the  body  and  soul,  and  that 
pears  exercise  a  more  direct  and  ennobling  influence  on  us  than  any  other 
vegetable  or  fruit.  Wait.  You'll  hear  presently." 

When  we  went  in  to  dinner,  therefore,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  sage  eat 
heartily  of  the  fine  sirloin  of  beef  set  before  us.  But  with  the  dessert  he  began  to 
advocate  a  vegetable  diet  and  at  last  announced  the  spiritual  influence  of  pears,  to 
the  great  delight  of  his  host,  who  laughed  like  a  boy  and  was  humored  like  one  by 
the  gentle  old  man. 

Whether  Alcott,  Emerson,  and  their  disciples  discussed  pears  or  the  war, 
their  views  gave  you  the  same  sense  of  unreality,  of  having  been  taken,  as 
Hawthorne  said,  at  too  long  a  range.  You  heard  much  sound  philosophy  and  many 
sublime  guesses  at  the  eternal  verities;  in  fact,  never  were  the  eternal  verities  so 
dissected  and  pawed  over  and  turned  inside  out  as  they  were  about  that  time,  in 
Boston,  by  Margaret  Fuller  and  her  successors.  But  the  discussion  left  you  with  a 
vague,  uneasy  sense  that  something  was  lacking,  some  back-bone  of  fact.  Their 
theories  were  like  beautiful  bubbles  blown  from  a  child's  pipe,  floating  overhead, 
with  queer  reflections  on  them  of  sky  and  earth  and  human  beings,  all  in  a  glow  of 
fairy  color  and  all  a  little  distorted. 

Mr.  Alcott  once  showed  me  an  arbor  which  he  had  built  with  great  pains 
and  skill  for  Mr.  Emerson  to  "do  his  thinking  in."  It  was  made  of  unbarked 
saplings  and  boughs,  a  tiny  round  temple,  two  storied,  with  chambers  in  which 
were  seats,  a  desk,  etc.,  all  very  artistic  and  complete,  except  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  make  any  door.  You  could  look  at  it  and  admire  it,  but  nobody  could  go  in  or 
use  it.  It  seemed  to  me  a  fitting  symbol  for  this  guild  of  prophets  and  their  scheme 
of  life. 

Mr.  Alcott  at  that  time  was  their  oracle,  appointed  and  held  in  authority 
by  Emerson  alone.-  His  faith  in  the  old  man  was  so  sincere  and  simple  that  it  was 
almost  painful  to  see  it. 

He  once  told  me,  "I  asked  Alcott  the  other  day  what  he  would  do  when  he 
came  to  the  gate,  and  St.  Peter  demanded  his  ticket.  'What  have  you  to  show  to 
justify  your  right  to  live?'  I  said.  'Where  is  your  book,  your  picture?  You  have 
done  nothing  in  the  world.'  'No,'  he  said,  'but  somewhere  on  a  hill  up  there  will 
be  Plato  and  Paul  and  Socrates  talking,  and  they  will  say:  'Send  Alcott  over  here, 
we  want  him  with  us.'"  "And,"  said  Emerson,  gravely  shaking  his  head,  "he  was 
right!  Alcott  was  right." 

Mr.  Alcott  was  a  tall,  awkward,  kindly  old  man,  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  world,  but  with  an  obstinate  faith  in  himself  which  would  have  befitted  a  pagan 
god.  Hearing  that  I  was  from  Virginia,  he  told  me  that  he  owed  his  education 
wholly  to  Virginia  planters.  He  had  traveled  in  his  youth  as  a  peddler  through  the 
State,  and  finding  how  eager  he  was  to  learn  they  would  keep  him  for  days  in  their 
houses,  turning  him  loose  in  their  libraries. 

His  own  library  was  full  of  folios  of  his  manuscripts.   He  had  covered 
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miles  of  paper  with  his  inspirations,  but  when  I  first  knew  him  no  publisher  had 
ever  put  a  line  of  them  into  print.  His  house  was  bleak  and  bitter  cold  with 
poverty,  his  wife  had  always  worked  hard  to  feed  him  and  his  children.  In  any 
other  town  he  would  have  been  more  respected  if  he  had  tried  to  put  his  poor 
carpentering  skill  to  use  to  support  them.  But  the  homelier  virtues  were  not, 
apparently,  in  vogue  in  Concord. 

During  my  first  visit  to  Boston  in  1862,  I  saw  at  an  evening  reception  a 
tall,  thin  young  woman  standing  alone  in  a  corner.  She  was  plainly  dressed,  and 
had  that  watchful,  defiant  air  with  which  the  woman  whose  youth  is  slipping  away 
is  apt  to  face  the  world  which  has  offered  no  place  to  her.  Presently  she  came  up  to 
me. 

"These  people  may  say  pleasant  things  to  you,"  she  said  abruptly  ;  "but 
not  one  of  them  would  have  gone  to  Concord  and  back  to  see  you,  as  I  did  to-day. 
I  went  for  this  gown.  It's  the  only  decent  one  I  have.  I'm  very  poor;"  and  in  the 
next  breath  she  contrived  to  tell  me  that  she  had  once  taken  a  place  as  "second 
girl."  "My  name,"  she  added,  "is  Louisa  Alcott." 

Now,  although  we  had  never  met,  Louisa  Alcott  had  shown  me  great 
kindness  in  the  winter  just  past,  sacrificing  a  whole  day  to  a  tedious  work  which 
was  to  give  me  pleasure  at  a  time  when  every  hour  counted  largely  to  her  in  her 
desperate  struggle  to  keep  her  family  from  want.  The  little  act  was  so  considerate 
and  fine,  that  I  am  still  grateful  for  it,  now  when  I  am  an  old  woman,  and  Louisa 
Alcott  has  long  been  dead.  It  was  as  natural  for  her  to  do  such  things  as  for  a 
pomegranate-tree  to  bear  fruit. 

Before  I  met  her  I  had  known  many  women  and  girls  who  were  fighting 
with  poverty  and  loneliness,  wondering  why  God  had  sent  them  into  a  life  where 
apparently  there  was  no  place  for  them,  but  never  one  so  big  and  generous  in  soul 
as  this  one  in  her  poor  scant  best  gown,  the  "claret-colored  merino,"  which  she 
tells  of  with  such  triumph  in  her  diary.  Amid  her  grim  surroundings,  she  had  the 
gracious  instincts  of  a  queen.  It  was  her  delight  to  give,  to  feed  living  creatures,  to 
make  them  happy  in  body  and  soul. 

She  would  so  welcome  you  in  her  home  to  a  butterless  baked  potato  and 
a  glass  of  milk  that  you  would  never  forget  the  delicious  feast.  Or,  if  she  had  no 
potato  or  milk  to  offer,  she  would  take  you  through  the  woods  to  the  river,  and  tell 
you  old  legends  of  colony  times,  and  be  so  witty  and  kind  in  the  doing  of  it  that  the 
day  would  stand  out  in  your  memory  ever  after,  differing  from  all  other  days, 
brimful  of  pleasure  and  comfort. 

With  this  summer,  however,  the  darkest  hour  of  her  life  passed.  A  few 
months  after  I  saw  her  she  went  as  a  nurse  into  the  war,  and  soon  after  wrote  her 
"Hospital  Sketches."  Then  she  found  her  work  and  place  in  the  world. 

Years  afterward  she  came  to  the  city  where  I  was  living  and  I  hurried  to 
meet  her.  The  lean,  eager,  defiant  girl  was  gone,  and  instead,  there  came  to  greet 
me  a  large,  portly,  middle-aged  woman,  richly  dressed.    Everything  about  her, 
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from  her  shrewd,  calm  eyes  to  the  rustle  of  her  satin  gown  told  me  of  assured 
success. 

Yet  I  am  sure  fame  and  success  counted  for  nothing  with  her  except  for 
the  material  aid  which  they  enabled  her  to  give  to  a  few  men  and  women  whom 
she  loved.  She  would  have  ground  her  bones  to  make  their  bread.  Louisa  Alcott 
wrote  books  which  were  true  and  fine,  but  she  never  imagined  a  life  as  noble  as  her 
own. 

The  altar  for  human  sacrifices  still  stands  and  smokes  in  this  Christian 
day  of  the  world,  and  God  apparently  does  not  reject  its  offerings. 

Of  the  group  of  famous  people  in  Concord  in  1862,  Mr.  Emerson  was 
best  known  to  the  country  at  large.  He  was  the  typical  Yankee  in  appearance.  The 
tall,  gaunt  man,  with  the  watchful,  patient  face  and  slightly  dazed  eyes,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  that  came  slowly  down  the  shady  village  street  toward  the 
Wayside  that  summer  day,  was  Uncle  Sam  himself  in  ill-fitting  brown  clothes.  I 
often  wondered  that  none  of  his  biographers  have  noticed  the  likeness.  Voice  and 
look  and  manner  were  full  of  the  most  exquisite  courtesy,  yet  I  doubt  whether  he 
was  conscious  of  his  courtesy  or  meant  to  be  deferential.  Emerson,  first  of  all,  was 
a  student  of  man,  an  explorer  into  the  dim,  obscure  regions  of  human  intelligence. 
He  studied  souls,  as  a  philologist  does  words,  or  an  entomologist  beetles.  He 
approached  each  man  with  bent  head  and  eager  eyes.  "What  new  thing  shall  I  find 
here?"  they  said. 

I  went  to  Concord,  a  young  woman  from  the  backwoods,  firm  in  the 
belief  that  Emerson  was  the  first  of  living  men.  He  was  the  modern  Moses  who 
had  talked  with  God  apart  and  could  interpret  Him  to  us. 

When  I  heard  him  coming  into  the  parlor  at  the  Wayside  my  body 
literally  grew  stiff  and  my  tongue  dry  with  awe.  And  in  ten  minutes  I  was  telling 
him  all  that  I  had  seen  of  the  war,  the  words  tumbling  over  each  other,  so 
convinced  was  I  of  his  eagerness  to  hear.  He  was  eager.  If  Edison  had  been  there 
he  would  have  been  just  as  eager  to  wrench  out  of  him  the  secret  of  electricity,  or 
if  it  had  been  a  freed  slave  he  would  have  compelled  him  to  show  the  scars  on  his 
back  and  lay  bare  his  rejoicing,  ignorant,  half- animal  soul,  and  an  hour  later  he 
would  have  forgotten  that  Edison  or  the  negro  or  I  were  in  the  world — having 
taken  from  each  what  he  wanted. 

Naturally  Mr.  Emerson  valued  the  abnormal  freaks  among  human  souls 
most  highly,  just  as  the  unclassable  word  and  the  mongrel  beetle  are  dearest  to  the 
grammarian  or  the  naturalist.  The  only  man  to  whose  authority  he  bowed  was 
Alcott,  the  vague,  would-be  prophet,  whose  ravings  he  did  not  pretend  to  fathom. 
He  apparently  shared  in  the  popular  belief  that  eccentricity  was  a  sign  of  genius. 

He  said  to  me  suddenly  once,  "I  wish  Thoreau  had  not  died  before  you 
came.  He  was  an  interesting  study." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Why?    Thoreau?"    He  hesitated,  thinking,  going  apparently  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  matter,  and  said  presently:  "Henry  often  reminded  me  of  an  animal 
in  human  form.  He  had  the  eye  of  a  bird,  the  scent  of  a  dog,  the  most  acute, 
delicate  intelligence — but  no  soul.  No,"  he  repeated,  shaking  his  head  with 
decision,  "Henry  could  not  have  had  a  human  soul." 

His  own  perception  of  character  was  an  intuition.  He  felt  a  fine  trait  as  he 
would  a  fine  strain  of  music.  Coming  once  to  Philadelphia,  he  said,  almost  as  soon 
as  he  entered  the  house,  "So  Philip  Randolph  has  gone!  That  man  had  the  sweetest 
moral  nature  I  ever  knew.  There  never  was  a  man  so  lacking  in  self-conscious- 
ness. The  other  day  I  saw  in  the  London  'Times'  that  'the  American,  Randolph, 
one  of  the  three  greatest  chess  players  in  the  world  was  dead.'  I  knew  Philip 
intimately  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  I  never  heard  him  mention  the  game.  I  did  not 
even  know  that  he  played  it.  How  fine  that  was!"  he  said,  walking  up  and  down 
the  room.  "How  fine  that  was!" 

Emerson  himself  was  as  little  likely  to  parade  his  merits  as  Randolph,  but 
not  from  any  lack  of  self-appreciation.  On  the  contrary,  his  interest  in  his  Ego  was 
so  dominant  that  it  probably  never  occurred  to  him  to  ask  what  others  thought  of 
him.  He  took  from  each  man  his  drop  of  stored  honey,  and  after  that  the  man 
counted  for  no  more  to  him  than  any  other  robbed  bee.  I  do  not  think  that  even  the 
worship  which  his  disciples  gave  him  interested  him  enough  to  either  amuse  or 
annoy  him. 

It  was  worship.  No  such  homage  has  ever  been  paid  to  any  American. 
His  teaching  influenced  at  once  the  trend  of  thought  here  and  in  England;  the 
strongest  men  then  living  became  promptly  his  disciples  or  his  active  antagonists. 

But  outside  of  this  central  circle  of  scholars  and  original  thinkers,  there 
were  vast  outlying  provinces  of  intelligence  where  he  reigned  absolutely  as  does 
the  unseen  Grand  Llama  over  his  adoring  votaries.  New  England  then  swarmed 
with  weak-brained,  imitative  folk  who  had  studied  books  with  more  or  less  zeal, 
and  who  knew  nothing  of  actual  life.  They  were  suffering  under  the  curse  of  an 
education  which  they  could  not  use;  they  were  the  lean,  underfed  men  and  women 
of  villages  and  farms,  who  were  trained  enough  to  be  lawyers  and  teachers  in  their 
communities,  but  who  actually  were  cobblers,  millhands,  or  tailoresses.  They  had 
revolted  from  Puritanism,  not  to  enter  any  other  live  church,  but  to  fall  into  a  dull 
disgust,  a  nausea  with  all  religion.  To  them  came  this  new  prophet  with  his 
discovery  of  the  God  within  themselves.  They  hailed  it  with  acclamation.  The 
new  dialect  of  the  Transcendentalist  was  easily  learned.  They  talked  it  as  correctly 
as  the  Chinaman  does  his  pigeon  English.  Up  to  the  old  grey  house  among  the 
pines  in  Concord  they  went — hordes  of  wild-eyed  Harvard  undergraduates  and 
lean,  underpaid  working-women,  each  with  a  disease  of  soul  to  be  cured  by  the 
new  Healer. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  the  present  generation  an  idea  of  the  devout 
faith  of  these  people.  Keen-witted  and  scholarly  as  some  of  them  were,  it  was  as 
absolute  as  that  of  the  poor  Irishman  tramping  over  the  bogs  in  Munster  to  cure  his 
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ailments  by  a  drink  of  the  water  of  a  holy  well. 

Outside  of  these  circles  of  disciples  there  was  then  throughout  the 
country  a  certain  vague  pride  in  Emerson  as  an  American  prophet.  We  were  in  the 
first  flush  of  our  triumph  in  the  beginnings  of  a  national  literature.  We  talked 
much  of  it.  Irving,  Prescott,  and  Longfellow  had  been  English,  we  said,  but  these 
new  men — Holmes  and  Lowell  and  Hawthorne — were  our  own,  the  indigenous 
growth  of  the  soil.  In  the  West  and  South  there  was  no  definite  idea  as  to  what 
truth  this  Concord  man  had  brought  into  the  world.  But  in  any  case  it  was 
American  truth  and  not  English.  Emerson's  popularity,  therefore,  outside  of  New 
England  was  wide,  but  vague  and  impersonal. 

It  was  very  different  with  Dr.  Holmes.  Everybody  who  cared  for  books, 
whether  in  the  New  York  clubs,  California  ranches,  or  Pennsylvania  farms,  loved 
and  laughed  with  "the  little  doctor,"  as  he  was  fondly  called.  They  discussed  his 
queer  ways  and  quoted  his  last  jokes  as  if  he  had  been  the  autocrat  at  their  own 
breakfast-table  that  morning.  His  output  of  occasional  verses  was  enormous  and 
constant.  The  present  generation,  probably,  regard  most  of  them  as  paste  jewels, 
but  they  shone  for  us,  the  purest  of  gems.  He  was  literally  the  autocrat  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  his  time.  He  opened  the  depths  of  their  own  hearts  to 
them  as  no  one  else  had  done,  and  they  ran  to  him  to  pour  out  their  secrets. 
Letters — hundreds  in  a  day — rained  down  on  him  with  confidences,  tragic,  pa- 
thetic, and  ridiculous,  but  all  true.  The  little  man  was  alive  with  magnetism;  it 
fired  his  feeblest  verse,  and  drew  many  men  and  all  women  to  him. 

Physically,  he  was  a  very  small  man,  holding  himself  stiffly  erect — his 
face  insignificant  as  his  figure,  except  for  a  long,  obstinate  upper  lip  ("left  to  me," 
he  said  one  day,  "by  some  ill-conditioned  great- grandmother"),  and  eyes  full  of  a 
wonderful  fire  and  sympathy.  No  one  on  whom  Dr.  Holmes  had  once  looked  with 
interest  ever  forgot  the  look — or  him.  He  attracted  all  kinds  of  people  as  a 
brilliant,  excitable  child  would  attract  them.  But  nobody,  I  suspect,  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  being  familiar  with  him. 

Americans  at  that  time  seldom  talked  of  distinction  of  class  or  descent. 
You  were  only  truly  patriotic  if  you  had  a  laborer  for  a  grandfather  and  were  glad 
of  it.  But  the  Autocrat  was  patrician  enough  to  represent  the  descent  of  a  daimio, 
with  two  thousand  years  of  ancestry  behind  him.  He  was  the  finest  fruit  of  that 
Brahmin  order  of  New  England  which  he  first  had  classified  and  christened.  He 
had  too  keen  an  appreciation  of  genius  not  to  recognize  his  own.  He  enjoyed  his 
work  as  much  as  his  most  fervent  admirers,  and  openly  enjoyed,  too,  their 
applause.  I  remember  one  evening  that  he  quoted  one  of  his  poems,  and  I  was 
forced  stupidly  to  acknowledge  that  I  did  not  know  it.  He  fairly  jumped  to  the 
book-cases,  took  out  the  volume  and  read  the  verses,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  his  voice  trembling,  his  whole  body  thrilling  with  their  meaning. 

"There!"  he  cried  at  the  end,  his  eyes  flashing,  "could  anybody  have  said 
that  better?  Ah-h!"  with  a  long,  indrawn  breath  of  delight  as  he  put  the  book  back. 
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He  had  the  fervor,  the  irritability,  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  and  her 
whimsical  fancies,  too.  He  was,  unlike  women,  eager  to  help  you  out  with  your 
unreasonable  whims.  One  day  I  happened  to  confess  to  a  liking  for  old  graveyards 
and  the  strange  bits  of  human  history  to  be  found  or  guessed  at  in  them.  The  result 
was  that  he  became  my  cicerone  the  next  day  at  Mount  Auburn.  It  was  an  odd  bit 
of  luck  to  fall  to  a  young  woman  from  the  hills  that  she  would  have  the  Autocrat, 
to  whom  the  whole  country  was  paying  homage,  all  to  herself  for  a  whole  summer 
morning.  He  took  me  to  none  of  the  costly  monuments,  nor  graves  of  famous  folk, 
but  wandered  here  and  there  among  the  trees,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him, 
stopping  now  and  then  at  a  green  mound,  while  he  told  me  curious  fragments  of 
the  life  which  was  ended  below.  He  mentioned  no  names — they  would  have 
meant  nothing  to  me  if  he  had — but  he  wrested  the  secret  meaning  out  of  each  life, 
pouncing  on  it,  holding  it  up  with  a  certain  racy  enjoyment  in  his  astuteness.  It 
was  a  marvelous  monologue,  full  of  keen  wit  and  delicate  sympathy  and  acrid 
shrewdness.  I  must  confess  that  I  think  he  forgot  the  country  and  its  homage  and 
me  that  morning,  and  talked  simply  for  his  own  pleasure  in  his  own  pathos  and 
fun,  just  as  a  women  might  take  out  her  jewels  when  she  was  alone,  to  hold  up  the 
glittering  strings  and  take  delight  in  their  shining.  Once,  I  remember,  he  halted  by 
a  magnificent  shaft  and  read  the  bead  roll  of  the  virtues  of  the  man  who  lay 
beneath:  "A  devoted  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  noble  citizen — dying  triumphant 
in  the  Christian  faith." 

"Now  this  dead  man,"  he  said,  in  a  high,  rasping  tone,  "was  a  prize 
fighter,  a  drunkard  and  a  thief.  He  beat  his  wife.  But  she  puts  up  this  stone.  He 
had  money!" 

Then  he  hurried  me  across  the  slopes  to  an  obscure  corner  where  a  grave 
was  hidden  by  high,  wild  grasses.  He  knelt  and  parted  the  long  branches.  Under 
them  was  a  little  headstone  with  the  initials  "M.  H.,"  and  underneath  the  verse: 

She  lived  unknown  and 

few  could  know 
When  Mary  ceased  to  be, 

But  she  is  gone,  and  Oh! 
The  difference  to  me ! 

"Do  you  see  this?"  he  asked,  in  a  whisper. 

"Do  you  know  who  she  was?"  I  asked. 

"No,  I  wouldn't  try  to  find  out.  I'd  like  to  know,  but  I  couldn't  uncover 
that  grave.  No,  no!  I  couldn't  do  that." 

He  put  back  the  leaves  reverently  so  as  to  hide  the  stone  again  and  rose, 
and  as  he  turned  away  I  saw  that  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

As  we  drove  home  he  said:  "I  believe  that  I  know  every  grave  in  the  old 
villages  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from  Boston.  I  search  out  the  histories  of 
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these  forgotten  folk  in  records  and  traditions,  and  sometimes  I  find  strange 
things — oh,  very  strange  things!  When  I  have  found  out  all  about  them  they  seem 
like  my  own  friends,  lying  there  forgotten.  But  I  know  them!  And  every  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  grass  begins  to  come  up,  I  go  my  rounds  to  visit  them  and  see  how  my 
dead  men  do!" 

But  with  all  his  whims  Dr.  Holmes  was  no  unpractical  dreamer  like  his 
friends  in  Concord.  He  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time  in  certain  shrewd,  practical 
plans  for  the  bettering  of  the  conditions  of  American  life. 

One  of  his  hobbies  was  a  belief  in  a  hobby  as  an  escape  valve  in  the  over- 
heated, over-driven  career  of  a  brain  worker. 

The  doctrine  was  almost  new  then.  The  pace  of  life  was  as  yet  tranquil 
and  moderate  compared  to  the  present  headlong  American  race.  But  the  doctor 
foresaw  what  was  coming — both  the  danger  and  its  remedy. 

His  camera  and  violin  were  two  of  his  own  doors  of  escape  from  work 
and  worry.  Under  his  library  table,  too,  was  a  little  box,  furnished  with  a  jig-saw, 
lathe,  etc.  It  ran  in  and  out  on  grooves,  like  a  car  on  a  railway.  He  showed  it  one 
day  with  triumph. 

"I  contrived  that!"  he  said.  "But  only  my  friends  know  about  it.  People 
think  I  am  shut  in  here,  hard  at  work,  writing  poetry  or  lectures.  And  I  am  making 
jim-cracks.  But  if  any  of  the  dunces  make  their  way  in,  I  give  it  a  shove  —  so! 
Away  it  goes  under  the  table  and  I  am  discovered — Poet  or  Professor,  in  charac- 
ter— pen  in  hand!"  and  he  chuckled  like  a  naughty  boy  over  his  successful  trick. 

Holmes,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  George  Ticknor,  all  chiefs  of  differ- 
ing literary  clans,  formed  a  fraternity  then  in  New  England  which  never  since  has 
found  its  parallel  in  America. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  success  as  individuals  or  as  a  body  in 
influencing  American  thought  was  largely  due  to  their  friend  and  neighbor,  James 
T.  Fields,  the  shrewdest  of  publishers  and  kindest  of  men.  He  was  the  wire  that 
conducted  the  lightning  so  that  it  never  struck  amiss. 

His  little  brown  house  in  Charles  Street,  with  the  pretty  garden  sloping  to 
the  river,  was  then  the  shelter  to  which  hied  all  wandering  men  of  letters,  from 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  down  to  starving  poets  from  the  western  prairies. 

They  were  wisely  counseled  and  sent  upon  the  right  path,  but  not  until 
they  had  been  warmed  and  fed  in  body  and  mind.  Mr.  Fields  was  a  keen  man  of 
business,  but  he  had  a  kindly,  hospitable  soul. 

Hawthorne  was  in  the  Boston  fraternity  but  not  of  it.  He  was  an  alien 
among  these  men,  not  of  their  kind.  He  belonged  to  no  tribe.  I  am  sure  that 
wherever  he  went  during  his  whole  life,  from  the  grassy  streets  of  Salem  to  the 
docks  of  Liverpool,  on  Parisian  boulevards  or  in  the  olive  groves  of  Bellosguardo, 
he  was  always  a  foreigner,  different  from  his  neighbors.  He  probably  never  knew 
that  he  was  different.  He  knew  and  cared  little  about  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  or 
indeed  about  the  people  around  him.  The  man  next  door  interested  him  no  more 
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than  the  man  in  Mozambique.  He  walked  through  life,  talking  and  thinking  to 
himself  in  a  language  which  we  do  not  understand. 

It  has  happened  to  me  to  meet  many  of  the  men  of  my  day  whom  the 
world  agreed  to  call  great.  I  have  found  that  most  of  these  royalties  seem  to  sink 
into  ordinary  citizens  at  close  approach. 

You  will  find  the  poet  who  wrings  the  heart  of  the  world,  or  the  foremost 
captain  of  his  time,  driving  a  bargain  or  paring  a  potato,  just  as  you  would  do.  You 
are  disappointed  in  every  word  and  look  from  them.  You  expect  to  see  the  divine 
light  shining  through  their  talk  to  the  office-boy  or  the  train-man,  and  you  never 
catch  a  glimmer  of  it;  you  are  aggrieved  because  their  coats  and  trousers  have  not 
something  of  the  cut  of  kingly  robes. 

Hawthorne  only,  of  them  all,  always  stood  aloof.  Even  in  his  own  house 
he  was  like  Banquo's  ghost  among  the  thanes  at  the  banquet. 

There  is  an  old  Cornish  legend  that  a  certain  tribe  of  mountain  spirits 
were  once  destroyed  by  the  trolls,  all  except  one,  who  still  wanders  through  the 
earth  looking  for  his  own  people  and  never  finding  them.  I  never  looked  at 
Hawthorne  without  remembering  the  old  story. 

Personally  he  was  a  rather  short,  powerfully  built  man,  gentle  and  low 
voiced,  with  a  sly,  elusive  humor  gleaming  sometimes  in  his  watchful  gray  eyes. 
The  portrait  with  which  we  are  all  familiar — a  curled  barbershop  head — gives  no 
idea  of  the  singularly  melancholy  charm  of  his  face.  There  was  a  mysterious 
power  in  it  which  I  never  have  seen  elsewhere  in  picture,  statue,  or  human  being. 

Wayside,  the  home  of  the  Hawthornes  in  Concord,  was  a  comfortable 
little  house  on  a  shady,  grassy  road.  To  please  his  wife  he  had  built  an  addition  to 
it,  a  tower  into  which  he  could  climb,  locking  out  the  world  below,  and  under- 
neath, a  little  parlor,  in  whose  dainty  new  furnishings  Mrs.  Hawthorne  took  a 
womanish  delight.  Yet,  somehow,  gay  Brussels  rugs  and  gilded  frames  were  not 
the  background  for  the  morbid,  silent  recluse. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne,  however,  made  few  such  mistakes.  She  was  a  soft, 
affectionate,  feminine  little  woman,  with  intuitions  subtle  enough  to  follow  her 
husband  into  his  darkest  moods,  but  with,  too,  a  cheerful,  practical  Yankee 
"capacity"  which  fitted  her  to  meet  baker  and  butcher.  Nobody  could  have  been 
better  fitted  to  stand  between  Hawthorne  and  the  world.  She  did  it  effectively. 
When  I  was  at  Wayside,  they  had  been  living  there  for  two  years — ever  since  their 
return  from  Europe,  and  I  was  told  that  in  that  time  he  had  never  once  been  seen  on 
the  village  street. 

This  habit  of  seclusion  was  a  family  trait.  Hawthorne's  mother  had 
managed  to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit  in  busy  Salem,  and  her  sister,  meeting  a 
disappointment  in  early  life,  had  gone  into  her  chamber,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  shut  herself  up  from  her  kind,  and  dug  into  her  own  soul  to  find  there  what 
truth  and  life  she  could.  During  the  years  in  which  Nathaniel,  then  a  young  man, 
lived  with  these  two  women,  he,  too,  chose  to  be  alone,  going  out  of  the  house  only 
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at  night,  and  finding  his  food  on  a  plate  left  at  his  locked  door.  Sometimes  weeks 
passed  during  which  the  three  inmates  of  the  little  gray  wooden  house  never  saw 
each  other. 

Hawthorne  was  the  product  of  generations  of  solitude  and  silence.  No 
wonder  that  he  had  the  second  sight  and  was  naturalized  into  the  world  of  ghosts 
and  could  interpret  for  us  their  speech. 

America  may  have  great  poets  and  novelists,  but  she  never  will  have 
more  than  one  necromancer. 

The  natural  feeling  among  healthy,  commonplace  people  toward  the 
solitary  man  was  a  tender  sympathy  such  as  they  would  give  a  sick  child. 

"Nathaniel,"  an  old  blacksmith  in  Salem  once  said  to  me,  "was  queer 
even  as  a  boy.  He  certainly  was  queer.  But  you  humored  him.  You  wanted  to 
humor  him." 

One  person,  however,  had  no  mind  to  humor  him.  This  was  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  sister.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  this  country,  and  gave  to  its  cause,  which  seemed  to  her  first  in 
importance,  a  long  and  patient  life  of  noble  self-sacrifice.  She  was  a  woman  of 
wide  research  and  a  really  fine  intelligence,  but  she  had  the  discretion  of  a  six- 
year-old  child.  She  loved  to  tell  the  details  of  Hawthorne' s  courtship  of  her  sister, 
and  of  how  she  herself  had  unearthed  him  from  the  tomb  of  the  little  gray  house  in 
Salem,  and  "brought  him  into  Sophia's  presence."  She  still  regarded  him  as  a 
demi-god,  but  a  demi-god  who  required  to  be  fed,  tutored,  and  kept  in  order.  It 
was  her  mission,  she  felt,  to  bring  him  out  from  solitudes  where  he  walked  apart, 
to  the  broad  ways  of  common  sense. 

I  happened  to  be  present  at  her  grand  and  last  coup  to  this  end. 

One  evening  I  was  with  Mrs.  Hawthorne  in  the  little  parlor  when  the 
children  brought  in  their  father.  The  windows  were  open,  and  we  sat  in  the  warm 
twilight  quietly  talking  or  silent  as  we  chose.  Suddenly  Miss  Peabody  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  She  was  a  short,  stout  little  woman,  with  her  white  stockinged  feet 
thrust  into  slippers,  her  hoop  skirt  swaying  from  side  to  side,  and  her  gray  hair 
flying  in  the  winds. 

She  lighted  the  lamp,  went  out  and  brought  in  more  lamps,  and  then  sat 
down  and  waited  with  an  air  of  stern  resolution. 

Presently  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  daughter  appeared,  then  Louisa  Alcott 
and  her  father,  then  two  gray  old  clergymen  who  were  formally  presented  to  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  who  now  looked  about  him  with  terrified  dismay.  We  saw  other 
figures  approaching  in  the  road  outside. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Elizabeth?"  Mrs.  Hawthorne  asked  aside. 

"I  did  it.  I  went  around  and  asked  a  few  people  in  to  meet  our  friend  here. 
I  ordered  some  cake  and  lemonade,  too." 

Her  blue  eyes  glittered  with  triumph  as  Mrs.  Hawthorne  turned  away. 
"They've  been  here  two  years,"  she  whispered,  "and  nobody  has  met  Mr. 
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Hawthorne.  People  talk.  It's  ridiculous!  There's  no  reason  why  Sophia  should 
not  go  into  society.  So  I  just  made  an  excuse  of  your  visit  to  bring  them  in." 

Miss  Elizabeth  has  been  for  many  years  among  the  sages  and  saints  on 
the  heavenly  hills,  but  I  have  not  yet  quite  forgiven  her  the  misery  of  that  moment. 

The  little  room  was  quite  full  when  there  rustled  in  a  woman  who  came 
straight  to  Mr.  Hawthorne,  as  a  vulture  to  its  prey.  I  never  heard  her  name,  but  I 
knew  her  at  sight  as  the  intellectual  woman  of  the  village,  the  Intelligent  Ques- 
tioner who  cows  you  into  idiocy  by  her  fluent  cleverness. 

"So  delighted  to  meet  you  at  last\"  she  said,  seating  herself  beside  him. 
"I  have  always  admired  your  books  Mr.  Hawthorne.  I  was  one  of  the  very  first  to 
recognize  your  power.  And  now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  your  methods  of 
work.  I  want  to  hear  all  about  it." 

But  at  that  moment  his  wife  came  up  and  said  that  he  was  wanted  outside, 
and  he  escaped.  A  few  moments  later  I  heard  his  steps  on  the  floor  overhead,  and 
knew  that  he  was  safe  in  the  tower  for  the  night. 

%    %    :jc    %    ;js 

He  did  not  hold  me  guilty  in  the  matter,  for  the  next  morning  he  joined  his 
wife  and  me  in  a  walk  through  the  fields.  We  went  to  the  Old  Manse  where  they 
had  lived  when  they  were  first  married,  and  then  wandered  on  to  the  wooded 
slopes  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Valley  in  which  the  Concord  people  had  begun  to  lay 
away  their  dead. 

It  was  a  cool  morning,  with  soft  mists  rolling  up  the  hills,  and  flashes 
between  of  sudden  sunlight.  The  air  was  full  of  pungent  woody  smells,  and  the 
undergrowth  blushed  pink  with  blossoms.  There  was  no  look  of  a  cemetery  about 
the  place.  Here  and  there,  in  a  shady  nook,  was  a  green  hillock  like  a  bed,  as  if 
some  tired  traveler  had  chosen  a  quiet  place  for  himself  and  lain  down  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  sat  down  in  the  deep  grass  and  then,  clasping  his  hands 
about  his  knees,  looked  up  laughing. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "we  New  Englanders  begin  to  enjoy  ourselves — when  we 
are  dead." 

As  we  walked  back  the  mists  gathered  and  the  day  darkened  overhead. 
Hawthorne,  who  had  been  joking  like  a  boy,  grew  suddenly  silent,  and  before  we 
reached  home  the  cloud  had  settled  down  again  upon  him,  and  his  steps  lagged 
heavily. 

Even  the  faithful  woman  who  kept  always  close  to  his  side  with  her 
laughing  words  and  anxious  eyes  did  not  know  that  day  how  fast  the  last  shadows 
were  closing  in  upon  him. 

In  a  few  months  he  was  lying  under  the  deep  grass,  at  rest,  near  the  very 
spot  where  he  sat  and  laughed,  looking  up  at  us. 

I  left  Concord  that  evening  and  never  saw  him  again.  He  said  good-by, 
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hesitated  shyly,  and  then,  holding  out  his  hand,  said: — 

"I  am  sorry  you  are  going  away.  It  seems  as  if  we  had  known  you 
always." 

The  words  were  nothing.  I  suppose  he  forgot  them  and  me  as  he  turned 
into  the  house.  And  yet,  because  perhaps  of  the  child  in  the  cherry-tree,  and  the 
touch  which  the  Magician  laid  upon  her,  I  have  never  forgotten  them.  They 
seemed  to  take  me,  too,  for  one  moment,  into  his  enchanted  country. 

Of  the  many  pleasant  things  which  have  come  into  my  life,  this  was  one 
of  the  pleasantest  and  best. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


Tmer son's  transcendental  Individualism 

David  Lyttle 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  triumphed  over  what  he  saw  as  the  degradation  of 
the  individual  by  Calvinism  and  modern  science  in  his  denial  of  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God  and  the  reality  of  the  external  world.  Doubting  all  but  himself,  he 
affirmed  that  the  "self  is  the  sole  subject  we  study  &  learn."  However,  he  meant 
by  the  "self  far  more  than  the  ego;  he  added:  "Myself  is  much  more  than  I  know, 
&  yet  I  know  nothing  else"1  This  "much  more  than  I  know"  was  for  him  the 
"infinitude"  of  the  individual;  and  this  infinitude  was  the  Universal  or  "God."  He 
believed,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  ineffable  identity  of  the  individual  and  the 
Universal.  Since  he  internalized  God  and  held,  in  his  subjective  idealism,  that  the 
external  world  of  appearance  is  made  by  God  through  the  individual,  the  indi- 
vidual plays  a  dominant  role  in  his  thinking.  This  essay  discusses  the  themes  in 
Emerson's  philosophy  of  (1)  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual,  (2)  the  universality 
of  the  individual,  (3)  the  individual  as  a  miracle,  and  (4)  non-relational  Being  and 
discrete  entities. 

Uniqueness  of  the  Individual 

Emerson  believed  that  uniqueness  is  the  hallmark  of  an  individual's 
divinity.2  One  could  say  that  for  him  each  individual  belongs  to  the  category  of 
one-of-a-kind,  the  category  given  by  orthodox  Christian  theologians  to  God.  The 
principle  of  uniqueness  of  the  Universal  is,  therefore,  the  principle  of  each 
individual  incarnation  of  the  Universal. 

Emerson's  celebration  of  uniqueness  has  been  voluminously  documented. 
For  example,  he  wrote  in  1830  that  "every  man  has  his  own  voice,  manner, 
eloquence,  &  just  as  much  his  own  sort  of  love  &  grief  &  imagination  &  action. 
Let  him  scorn  to  imitate  any  being,  let  him  scorn  to  be  a  secondary  man,  let  him 
fully  trust  his  own  share  of  God's  goodness,  that  correctly  used  it  will  lead  him  on 
to  a  perfection  which  has  no  type  yet  in  the  Universe  save  only  in  the  Divine 
Mind"  (JMN,  3: 198-99).  The  individual's  true  uniqueness  is  what  Emerson  called 
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his  "genius,"  and  his  calling  in  life  is  to  realize  his  genius.  His  genius  is  not  his 
ego,  which,  if  inflated,  is  the  false  individual.  For  the  false  individual  is  divorced 
from  God  or  the  Universal,  and  propagandizes  himself  above  others.  But  the  true 
individual  of  genius  incarnates  the  unique  Universal,  and  celebrates  himself 
among  others.  Furthermore,  genius  does  not  originate  in  biology  or  in  the 
environment.  It  is,  for  Emerson,  given  at  birth;  it  is  spiritual  or  transcendental. 
Since  genius  is  innate,  and  since  each  individual,  in  his  genius,  is  different  from 
any  other  individual,  only  the  individual  (as  Emerson  himself  found  in  his  struggle 
for  "Fame")  can  discover  what  his  genius  is;  society  cannot  inform  him. 

Emerson's  affirmation  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual  is  clarified 
when  he  is  played  off  against  his  early  mentor,  the  great  Unitarian  divine  William 
Ellery  Channing.  Channing  gave  priority  to  what  individuals  have  in  common, 
and  believed  that  persons  fulfill  themselves  less  by  realizing  their  unique  potenti- 
alities than  by  conforming  to  universal  social  laws.  Elizabeth  Peabody  reported 
that  Channing  believed  that  the  "development  of  the  divine  attributes  in  ourselves 
is  the  realization  not  of  what  is  peculiar  to  any  individual,  but  what  is  common  to 
all  men."  It  is  true  that  she  reported  also  that  Channing  said  in  1825  that 
"perfection  does  not  imply  but  excludes  uniformity.  If  every  one  obeyed  the  will 
of  God  revealed  to  himself,  no  two  would  be  alike. . . .  The  variety  of  the  universe 
of  matter  is  a  faint  symbol  of  the  variety  of  heaven"3  But  this  statement  does  not 
express  the  tendency  of  Channing' s  later  thought.  In  the  twenties,  he  inspired 
Emerson  to  do  "his  thing,"  but  then,  like  Alcott  and  others,  he  dropped  the  theme. 
As  the  Transcendental  movement  developed,  he  concluded  that  its  explosion  of 
unique  individuals  was  in  fact  a  chaos  of  egotheisms,  of  oddity,  of  rebelliousness 
against  universal  social  values,  and  did  not  express  God-given  variety. 

Channing' s  dominant  concern  was  the  integrity  of  a  person  as  an  agent  of 
free-will,  who  is  responsible  for  embodying  universal  social  values.  "Our  nature  is 
social,"  he  said.  "This  is  especially  true  in  religion,  the  most  social  of  all  our 
sentiments,"  a  statement  with  which  Emerson  would  not  have  agreed.4  Channing 
was  not  concerned  with  the  uniqueness  of  a  person  as  a  divine  manifestation  of  the 
absolute.  For  him,  all  persons,  distinct  and  separate  entities,  should  be  fundamen- 
tally the  one  color  of  Good. 

When  Channing  does  praise  the  individual,  his  position  may  be  likened 
to  what  Lovejoy  describes  as  "rationalistic  individualism,"  that  belief  of  the 
Enlightenment  "that — precisely  because  all  individuals,  qua  rational,  are  funda- 
mentally alike,  and  because  this  uniform  element  in  them  is  the  only  important 
element — truth  is  to  be  attained  by  every  individual  for  himself,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  private  judgment  uninfluenced  by  tradition  or  external  authority."  Channing, 
the  moralist,  contrasts  with  Emerson,  the  artist,  who  tended  toward  "romantic 
individualism,"  which  is  the  belief,  Lovejoy  says,  that  "the  value  of  individuals 
[lies]  .  .  .  chiefly,  not  in  what  is  uniform,  but  in  what  is  diverse  or  unique  in 
them."5 
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But  Lovejoy's  definition  of  "romantic  individualism"  does  not  quite 
apply  to  Emerson,  for  Emerson  was  not  interested  in  uniqueness  simply  for  the 
sake  of  uniqueness.  He  assumed  that  all  individuals  are  at  once  unique  and 
fundamentally  alike,  and  sought  to  give  equal  value  to  both  characteristics.  He 
noted  in  his  journal  "that  the  more  exclusively  idiosyncratic  a  man  is,  the  more 
general  &  infinite  he  is,  which  though  it  may  not  be  a  very  intelligible  expression 
means  I  hope  something  intelligible.  In  listening  more  intently  to  our  own  reason, 
we  are  not  becoming  in  the  ordinary  sense  more  selfish,  but  are  departing  more 
from  what  is  small,  &  falling  back  on  truth  itself  &  God"  (JMN,  3:199;  1830).6 
This  is  a  memorable  statement  of  his  theory  of  the  ineffable  identity  of  man  and 
God,  or  the  individual/Universal. 

The  Emerson  paradox  is  that  when  an  individual  realizes  his  uniqueness, 
he  realizes  his  universality.  A  great  man  or  a  genius,  accordingly,  is  neither  an 
egocentric  individualist  who  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  others,  nor  a 
talented  individual  who  embodies  normative  values  of  society,  but  an  individual 
whose  innate  uniqueness  possesses  universal  characteristics.  Emerson's  individu- 
alism may  be  designated  as  transcendental,  in  distinction  to  Romantic  and  Ratio- 
nalistic individualisms. 

His  celebration  of  uniqueness  is  vital  to  a  society  that  is  alive  and 
progressive.  It  validates  individuals  who  are  confident  of  the  integrity  of  their 
uniqueness,  but  who  can  find  little  or  no  acceptance  by  society.  His  position  is 
particularly  applicable  to  artists  who  struggle  against  prejudice  and  fashion  to 
express  their  unique  visions  of  universal  truths  in  new  styles,  who  attempt  to  bring 
to  unlistening  societies  messages  of  new  values  or  new  perspectives  on  old  values. 
And  appropriately,  an  empirical  verification  of  Emerson's  identity  theory  is  art. 
His  transcendental  thesis  speaks  to  the  fact  that  an  artist  must  find  his  own  voice, 
or  unique  presentation  of  material,  to  be  a  great  artist.  That  is,  an  artist  must 
realize  his  unique  style  to  receive  enduring,  universal  acclaim;  he  must  express 
themes  of  universal  import  by  a  unique  and,  therefore,  memorable  method.  He 
thereby  validates  at  once  universal  values  and  his  own  uniqueness.  For  Emerson, 
uniqueness  in  itself  is  trivial  and  odd,  but  uniqueness  grounded  on  universal 
values  is  genius. 

Thus  Emerson  differs  from  Channing  by  championing  individual  unique- 
ness over  social  uniformity.  He  argues  for  a  society  of  artists,  each  with  a  unique 
style  of  Being,  not  for  a  society  of  moralists  conforming  to  what  they  believe  to  be 
ethical  absolutes.  In  1849,  he  noted  that  "I  figure  to  myself  the  world  as  a  hollow 
temple,  &  every  individual  mind  as  an  exponent  of  some  sacred  part  therein,  as  if 
each  man  were  a  jet  of  flame  affixed  to  some  capital,  or  nod,  or  angle,  or  trigylph, 
or  rosette,  or  spandyl,  bringing  out  its  beauty  &  symmetry  to  the  eye  by  his 
shining"  (JMN,  11:161).  In  "Plato,"  he  speaks  about  the  principle  of  beauty, 
distinguishing  it  from  that  of  logic:  "Art  expresses  the  one  or  the  same  by  the 
different.   Thought  seeks  to  know  unity  in  unity;  poetry  to  show  it  by  variety." 
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"The  mind,"  he  says,  "returns  from  the  one,  to  that  which  is  not  one,  but  other  or 
many;  from  cause  to  effect;  and  affirms  the  necessary  existence  of  variety;  the 
selfexistence  [sic]  of  both,  as  each  is  involved  in  the  other."7 

"We  call  the  Beautiful  the  highest,"  he  states  in  "The  Transcendentalism" 
"because  it  appears  to  us  the  golden  mean,  escaping  the  dowdiness  of  the  good, 
and  the  heartlessness  of  the  true"  (CW,  1:214).  In  sum,  his  ideal  society,  at  least  in 
theory,  is  a  work  of  art,  a  harmonious  congregation  of  unique  individuals.  When 
social  unity  is  lacking,  an  uneasy  conglomeration  of  egotists  exists;  when  indi- 
vidual variety  is  lacking,  a  didactic  commune  in  blank  monotone  exists.  His 
position  illustrates  that  the  most  distinctive  good  for  Romantic  and  Democratic 
thought  is  not  simple  unity  or  chaotic  diversity,  but  "the  most  inclusive  integra- 
tion" of  unique  individuals,  "multeity  in  unity,"  as  he  must  have  known  Coleridge 
called  it.8 

Universality  of  the  Individual 

In  his  journal  for  1836,  Emerson  spoke  of  "this  stupendous  fact  of  the 
identity,  radical  identity  of  all  men;  the  one  mind  which  makes  each  the  measure 
of  all,  which  makes  each  intelligible  to  all"  (JMN,  5:265).  In  contrast  to  his 
emphasis  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual,  he  stressed  the  "infinitude"  or 
universality  of  the  individual.  This  feature  of  his  thought  has  been  neglected  by 
tradition  because  of  his  emphasis  on  the  individual,  but  the  two  features  should  be 
balanced  in  a  just  evaluation  of  his  philosophy. 

Emerson  believed  that  the  individual  in  his  infinitude  is  an  identity  of  all 
individuals.  He  thought  it  "strange  that  any  body  who  ever  met  another  person's 
eyes,  should  doubt  that  all  men  have  one  soul"  (JMN,  5:364;1837).  What  he  saw 
in  another  person's  eyes  symbolized  the  Over  Soul  or  the  transcendental  oneness 
of  all  persons.  Seeking  verification  of  this  theory,  he  looked  for  evidence  in 
experience  about  how  persons,  defined  (from  the  low  perspective  of  the  Under- 
standing) as  separate  entities,  can  also  be  in  reality  each  other,  how  one  person  can 
be,  at  the  same  time,  all  persons,  how  one  can  be  many.  In  so  doing,  he  supported 
his  fundamental  theory  of  monism,  and  based  his  ethics  on  transcendental  identity, 
not  on  sentiments  of  social  relationships. 

Particularly  during  the  thirties  and  early  forties,  when  he  was  clarifying 
his  few  major  premises,  Emerson  developed  a  theory  of  identity  under  the  term 
"sympathy."9  By  sympathy  he  meant,  as  did  Hume,  and  other  theorists  of  the 
seventeen  and  early  eighteen  hundreds,  the  ability  of  a  person  to  become  imagina- 
tively another  person,  except  that  he  used  the  term  to  refer  to  ontology  as  well  as  to 
epistemology.10  He  wrote:  "Dec.  10,  1830.  God  is  the  substratum  of  all  souls.  Is 
not  that  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  sympathy?  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  principles  of 
philosophy  that  like  must  beget  like,  &  that  only  like  can  know  like.  It  is  worms  & 
flesh  in  us  that  fear  or  sympathize  with  worms  &  flesh  and  God  only  within  that 
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worships  God  of  the  Universe.  Is  it  not  remarked  by  us  that  always  we  endeavour 
to  find  ourselves  in  other  men?"  (JMN,  3:213). 

Thus  Emerson's  "riddle  of  sympathy"  was  about  how  a  person  shares  his 
identity  with,  in  fact,  at  once  remains  himself  and  becomes,  other  persons.  A 
person  vicariously  suffers  when  he  sees  another  person  suffering,  and  loves  when 
he  sees  another  person  loving.  How  can  this  be  when  persons  are  conceived  to  be 
discrete  entities,  isolated  minds?  Were  persons  such  entities,  each  would  be,  in 
himself,  a  black  box  of  virtual  reality,  a  solitary  law,  a  universe  unto  himself,  in 
which  all  actions  are  permissible.  Each  would  surely  be  "a  solitary  law,  a  several 
universe"  unto  himself — a  universe,  moreover,  in  which  all  actions  are  permis- 
sible. For  example,  Emerson  would  say  that  if  real  identity  does  not  exist  among 
individuals,  an  individual  has  no  obligation  to  help  those  in  need.  In  fact,  if 
individuals  were  in  truth  solipsistic  entities,  they  could  not  understand  each  other, 
except  by  chance;  they  could  not  communicate;  they  could  not  love;  they  would 
have  no  language. 

But  Emerson  believed  that  real  identity  does  exist,  asking,  in  an  early 
sermon,  "What  is  the  principle  on  which  our  duty  to  serve  our  fellow  men 
depends?"  and  answering  that  he  believed  "Self-interest  never  prompted  a  sincere 
service  of  others.  From  a  polluted  source  a  pure  act  cannot  flow.  .  .  .  Nor  .  .  .  will 
it  do  to  say  that  the  manifest  wants  of  our  nature  make  the  obligation  to  serve  our 
fellowmen."  For  example,  "very  few  men  love  all  their  fellowbeings.  .  .  .  Some 
men  hate  the  poor.  .  .  .  The  love  of  our  neighbor  is  a  principle  of  wonderful  force 
where  it  really  acts,  .  .  .  but  it  will  not  serve  as  a  principle  whereon  to  found  the 
whole  system  of  social  duty."  Rather,  "The  love  of  God  is  the  principle  on  which 
the  love  of  our  neighbor  stands,"  because  "a  man  is  not  so  much  an  individual  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  Eternal  and  Universal  One. .  . .  Every  man  you  meet  seems  to 
repeat  yourself,  to  be  another  and  the  same."  "We  .  .  .  find  ourselves  in  each 
other."  "Must  not  all  my  intercourse  with  my  brother,  poor  or  rich,  be  governed  by 
this  tender  reverence  for  our  mutual  nature,  divine  in  its  origin,  however  disguised 
by  selfishness  in  both  of  us?"  "I  would  love  him  as  myself."1  ]  The  motivation  for 
social  concern  and  action,  for  Emerson,  was  neither  self-interest  nor  humanitarian 
sentiments,  but  the  reality  that  we  are  each  other. 

Usually,  Emerson  used  the  term  "sympathy"  to  denote  affirmative  iden- 
tity, and  believed  that  love  is  the  highest  form  of  this  affirmation.  There  is  "no  love 
without  sympathy.  Minds  must  be  alike.  All  love  a  seeking  in  another  what  is  like 
self  (JMN,  3:260).  But  the  term  pointed  to  a  wider  definition,  to  the  general 
ability  of  an  individual  to  identify  himself  with  other  individuals.  Thus  he  believed 
that  sympathy  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  love  and  friendship.  For  example,  he 
noted  that  "courage  consists  in  the  conviction  that  they  with  whom  you  contend, 
are  no  more  than  you.  If  we  believed  in  the  existence  of  strict  individuals,  natures, 
that  is,  not  radically  identical  but  unknown  immeasurable,  we  should  never  dare  to 
fight"  (JMN,  5:344-45).  In  "Self-Reliance,"  he  speaks  of  philanthropy,  and  sternly 
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asks,  "Are  they  my  poor?  ...  I  grudge  the  dollar,  the  dime,  the  cent  I  give  to  such 
men  as  do  not  belong  to  me  and  to  whom  I  do  not  belong"  (CW,  2:30-31). 
Emerson  held  that  the  sympathetic  ability  of  individuals  to  identify  with  each 
other  is  the  method  by  which  they  judge  each  other,  for  good  or  bad.  He 
sympathized  with  others,  loving  some,  but  censoring  others  for  characteristics  that 
he  found  in  both  them  and  him. 

Emerson,  the  champion  of  self-reliance,  enjoyed  his  ability  to  become 
other  persons.  Moving  up  the  sliding  scale  of  consciousness,  he  increasingly 
identified  with  all  individuals;  moving  down,  he  increasingly  perceived  himself  as 
a  "strict"  individual  among  other  strict  individuals.  His  focus  of  consciousness 
was  constantly  shifting,  transforming  and  retransforming  his  perception;  he  was 
now  one  among  many,  now  the  universal  one.  From  the  high  perspective,  he 
observed:  "I  suppose  my  friends  have  some  relation  to  my  mind.  Perhaps  they  are 
its  thoughts,  taking  form  &  outness  though  in  a  region  above  my  will  &  that  in  that 
fact,  my  (dynamic)  plastic  nature,  I  have  a  pledge  of  their  restoration:  that  is 
again,  hereafter,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  my  thoughts  Outness  &  enjoy  (them) 
myself  in  persons  again"  (JMN,  5:223). 

From  a  perspective  less  divine,  he  found  "sympathizing"  an  adventure  of 
vicariousness,  the  heart  of  culture: 

When  I  read  a  problem,  I  would  be  a  geometer;  poetry  a  poet;  history, 
a  historian;  sermons,  a  preacher;  when  I  see  paintings  I  would  paint;  sculpture, 
carve;  &  so  with  all  things,  the  manifold  soul  in  me  indicates  its  acquaintance 
with  all  these  things.  Similar  delight  we  have  in  the  admirable  artist's,  soldier's 
or  sailor's  life.  We  individuate  ourselves  with  him,  &  judge  of  his  work.  What  is 
this  but  our  first  ride  round  our  estate  to  take  possession,  promising  ourselves 
withal,  after  a  few  visits  more,  to  have  an  insight  &  give  a  personal  direction  to  all 
the  affairs  that  go  on  within  our  domain,  which  is  the  All?  (JMN,  5:9;1835) 

A  year  later  he  observed:  "I  go  to  Shakspear  [sic],  Goethe,  Swift,  even  to 
Tennyson,  submit  myself  to  them,  become  merely  an  organ  of  hearing,  &  yield  to 
the  law  of  their  being.  I  am  paid  for  thus  being  nothing  by  an  entire  new  mind  & 
thus  a  Proteus  I  enjoy  the  Universe  through  the  powers  &  organs  of  a  hundred 
different  men"  (JMN,  5:178). 

The  principal  reasons  he  thought  Jones  Very's  essay  on  Shakespeare  "a 
noble  production"  are  that  Very  praised  Shakespeare's  ability  to  "enter . . .  into  the 
lives  of  others,"  and  that  Very  believed  that  the  first  principle  of  ethics  is  that  "by 
becoming  more  universal  we  at  the  same  time  become  most  individual."12  In  1 846 
Emerson  promised  himself  that 

we  shall  one  day  talk  with  the  central  man,  and  see  again  in  the  varying  play  of  his 
features  all  the  features  which  have  characterized  our  darlings,  &  stamped 
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themselves  in  fire  on  the  heart:  we  then,  as  the  discourse  rises  out  of  the  domes- 
tic &  personal,  &  his  countenance  waxes  grave  &  great,  we  shall  fancy  that  we 
talk  with  Socrates,  &  behold  his  countenance:  then  the  discourse  changes,  &  the 
man,  and  we  see  the  face  &  hear  the  tones  of  Shakspeare  [sic], — the  body  &  the 
soul  of  Shakspeare  living  &  speaking  with  us,  only  that  Shakspeare  seems  below 
us.  A  change  again,  and  the  countenance  of  our  companion  is  youthful  & 
beardless,  he  talks  of  form  &  colour  &  the  boundless  riches  of  design;  it  is  the 
face  of  the  painter  Raffaelle  that  confronts  us  with  the  visage  of  a  girl,  &  the  easy 
audacity  of  a  creator.  In  a  moment  it  was  Michel  Angelo;  then  Dante;  afterwards 
it  was  the  Saint  Jesus,  and  the  immensities  of  moral  truth  &  power  embosomed 
us.  And  so  it  appears  that  these  great  secular  personalities  were  only  expressions 
of  his  face  chasing  each  other  like  the  rack  of  clouds.  Then  all  will  subside,  &  I 
find  myself  alone.  I  dreamed  &  did  not  know  my  dreams.  (JMN,  9:395) 

In  this  passage  Emerson  claims  that  he  shall  see  again  in  the  features  of  "the 
central  man,"  those  of  Ellen,  Charles,  Waldo  (all  dead  by  1846).  From  the  high 
perspective,  he  is  "the  central  man"  who  looks  down  upon  the  apparent  world  of 
multiplicity,  and  sees  "Shakspeare  living  .  .  .  below  us." 

In  the  following  journal  entry  for  1840,  Emerson,  on  his  sliding  scale  of 
consciousness,  envisions  himself  as  Ralph  Waldo  being  born  from  the  Universal, 
and  then  as  God,  becoming  all  individuals.  This  is  a  "grand"  vision  of  his  monism 
of  the  one  and  the  many. 

I  was  born  &  came  into  the  world  to  deliver  the  self  of  myself  to  the 
Universe  from  the  Universe  [the  Universal]  ...  &  then  immerge  [sic]  again  into 
the  holy  silence  &  eternity,  out  of  which  as  a  man  I  arose.  God  is  rich  &  many 
more  men  than  I,  he  harbors  in  his  bosom. . . .  When  I  wish,  it  is  permitted  me  to 
say,  these  hands,  this  body,  this  history  of  Waldo  Emerson  are  profane  & 
wearisome,  but  I,  I  descend  not  to  mix  myself  with  that  or  with  any  man.  Above 
his  life,  above  all  creatures  I  flow  down  forever  a  sea  of  benefit  into  races  of 
individuals.  Nor  can  the  stream  ever  roll  backward  or  the  sin  or  death  of  a  man 
taint  the  immutable  energy  which  distributes  itself  into  men  as  the  sun  into  rays 
or  the  sea  into  drops.  (JMN,  7:435) 

"The  Deity  in  me",  Emerson  wrote  in  "Friendship,"  "and  in  them  derides 
and  cancels  the  thick  walls  of  individual  character,  relation,  age,  sex,  circumstance 
.  .  .  and  now  makes  many  one"  (CW,  2:115).  "Look  at  those  who  have  less 
faculty,"  he  urged  in  "Compensation,"  doubtless  thinking  of  his  feeble-minded 
brother,  Bulkeley,  "and  one  feels  sad,  and  knows  not  well  what  to  make  of  it.  He 
almost  shuns  their  eye;  he  fears  they  will  upbraid  God.  What  should  they  do?  It 
seems  a  great  injustice.  But  see  the  facts  nearly,  and  these  mountainous  inequali- 
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ties  vanish.  Love  [the  core  of  sympathy]  reduces  them,  as  the  sun  melts  the 
iceberg  in  the  sea.  The  heart  and  soul  of  all  men  being  one,  this  bitterness  of  His 
and  Mine  ceases.  His  is  mine.  I  am  my  brother,  and  my  brother  is  me"  (CW,  2:71- 
72).  Because  all  individuals  are  in  essence  one,  Emerson  shared  with  Bulkeley 
Bulkeley's  misfortune  (and  helped  to  support  him  financially).  Alone,  as  the 
central  self,  he  was  everyone.  "I  who  suffer  from  excess  of  sympathy,"  he  said, 
"proclaim  always  the  merits  of  selfreliance  [sic]"  (JMN,  7:372). 

The  Individual  as  a  Miracle 

In  an  early  sermon,  Emerson  observed  that  "a  man  might  say  that,  to 
himself,  his  own  existence  in  the  world  was  more  amazing  than  any  other  fact."13 
He  admitted  in  1837:  "Hard  as  it  is  to  describe  God,  it  is  harder  to  describe  the 
Individual"  (JMN,  5:337).  And  on  May  14  of  that  same  year,  he  recorded:  "F.  H. 
Hedge  was  here  day  before  yesterday.  We  walked  in  the  wood  &  sat  down  there  to 
discuss  why  I  was  I"  (JMN,  5:327)  We  do  not  know  the  exact  form  the  problem  of 
identity  took  when  he  and  Hedge  discussed  it,  or  why  Emerson  thought  it  easier  to 
define  God  than  the  individual,  but  we  may  speculate.  They  probably  did  not 
analyze  Emerson's  personality  or  review  the  influence  of  his  family  heritage — 
topics,  respectively,  too  private  and  too  well  known  to  consider. 

The  problem  "why  I  was  I"  was  indigenous  to  all  the  Transcendentalists, 
whether  or  not  they  were  theists  and  objective  idealists,  because  of  their  stress  on 
the  individual.  Margaret  Fuller,  for  example,  wrote  in  her  journal:  "I  remember 
how,  a  little  child,  I  had  stopped  myself  on  the  stairs  and  asked,  how  came  I  here? 
How  is  it  that  I  seem  to  be  this  Margaret  Fuller?  What  does  it  mean?  what  shall 
I  do  about  it?"14  But  Emerson  of  all  the  group — in  fact,  of  all  American  writers — 
implicitly  addresses  and  answers  (as  well  as  one  can)  this  problem.  For  it  is  a 
question  which  can  be  answered  only  by  a  philosophy  like  his,  of  non-relational 
Being,  never  by  a  philosophy  of  persons  and  relationships,  never  by  a  philosophy 
that  posits  the  Many  as  reality.  On  the  answer  to  this  question,  he  staked  his  belief 
that  Being  is  orderly,  and  that  the  soul  cannot  be  explained  by  self-contained 
physical  laws. 

First,  Emerson  accepted  science  as  authoritative  in  its  domain.  He 
assumed  that  the  causal  laws  of  nature,  corresponding  to  spiritual  laws,  are 
trustworthy  and  never  broken,  that  there  is  a  material  cause  for  every  effect.  He 
makes  this  very  clear  in  Nature,  in  "Idealism":  "a  law  determines  all  phenomena, 
which  being  known,  the  phenomenon  can  be  predicted"  (CW,  1:33-34).  In  "Expe- 
rience" he  refers  to  "the  perfect  calculation  of  the  kingdom  of  known  cause  and 
effect"(CW,  3:39);  and  in  the  journal,  meditating  on  free  will,  he  jotted  down:  "We 
should  kill  ourselves  if  we  thought  men  were  free,  &  could  derange  the  Order  of 
Nature.   But  the  inference  from  Nature  A  Beautiful  Necessity"  (JMN,  11:95).  In 
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the  world  of  the  Understanding,  the  laws  of  nature,  although  deterministic,  are 
absolutely  predictable  and  beautifully  disciplinary.  But,  second,  he  asked:  Why 
am  I,  I,  and  not  someone  else?  And  when  he  and  Hedge  discussed  this  question, 
they  may  have  formulated  it  in  the  following  way,  thus  helping  to  support 
Emerson's  belief  that  "man  is  not  order  of  nature,  .  .  .  link  in  a  chain  nor  any 
ignominious  baggage"15: 

Why  are  you  who  you  are,  and  not  someone  else?  Why  is  an  individual 
born  when  and  where  he  is  born,  and  not  somewhere  else,  in  some  other  country, 
at  some  other  time  ?  In  life,  there  is  continuity  of  biology,  but  no  continuity  of 
consciousness.  We  can  explain  the  make-up  of  our  bodies  and  our  personalities  by 
genetics  and  environment,16  but  we  can  find  no  material  cause  for  our  place  and 
time  of  birth,  no  logical  reason  that  I  am  a  conscious  being  right  here,  and  not 
you,  another  conscious  being,  over  there.  What  other  fact  is  there  that  we  cannot 
even  in  theory  assume  that  we  will  be  eventually  able  to  explain  in  material  terms? 
That  no  material  cause  can  be  found  for  why  we  are  we  and  not  another  suggests 
that  the  soul  or  subject  is  outside  the  laws  of  nature.11 

These  remarks  on  identity  and  the  "soul"  are  not  as  unorthodox  as  one 
might  think.  Perry  Miller  reminds  us  that  according  to  Christian  doctrine  a  soul  is 
"not  engendered  by  physical  transmission,  but  is  specially  and  individually  cre- 
ated by  God  Himself;  it  is  an  integral,  "spiritual,  incorporeal,"  immortal  entity.18 
Walter  Ong,  in  contemporary  terms,  points  out: 

What  is  most  distinctive  of  human  beings,  male  and  female,  is  human  self- 
consciousness.  Human  self-consciousness  is  biologically  unprocessable  because 
it  is  genetically  free-floating.  The  "I"  that  I  utter  is  distinct  from  and  totally  cut 
off  from  all  else,  directly  accessible  only  to  itself  and  from  its  own  inside;  no  one 
else  can  know  the  taste  of  self  (to  use  Gerard  Manly  Hopkins'  expression)  which 
I  experience  when  I  say  "I"  or  when  I  am  simply  aware  of  my  own  presence  to 
myself.  My  body  resembles  the  bodies  of  my  parents  and  earlier  ancestors.  But 
my  own  self,  what  I  refer  to  when  I  say  "I,"  is  no  more  related  to  my  parents  than 
to  anyone  else.  It  has  no  genetic  constitution.  And  even  though  it  is  embedded  in 
a  particular  culture,  which  provides  it  with  its  characteristic  ways  of  relating  to 
others,  to  the  world,  and  even  to  itself,  it  still  floats  free  of  its  culture.  The  "I"  that 
I  say  is  as  completely  different  from  any  other  self  in  my  own  culture  as  it  is  from 
any  other  self  in  any  other  culture,  real  or  imaginable.  I  am  simply  not  you,  no 
matter  who  or  how  close  you  are.  19 

The  "I,"  the  "soul,"  the  subject,  is  "biologically  unprocessable";  it  just  "appears" 
in  the  causal  sequence  of  time,  at  a  particular  point  in  space.  But  whether  the  "I" 
is  merely  a  random  effect  of  matter  or  part  of  an  order  of  coherence  other  than 
matter,  reason  cannot  determine.    In  this  case,  Emerson  sided  with  Christian 
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theologians,  believing  that  the  soul  is  not  a  part  of  nature. 

Thus  he  agreed  with  the  theologians  that  Being  is  orderly,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  was  who  he  was  not  by  "Chance."  He  recorded  a  conversation  he  had 
in  1848  with  Ellery  Channing: 

I  had  much  discourse  concerning  the  birth,  death,  &  fate  of  man.  E  thought  he 
should  make  a  prayer  to  the  Chance  that  brought  him  into  the  world.  I,  that  when 
the  child  had  escaped  out  of  the  womb,  he  cries:  I  thank  the  bridge  that  brought 
me  safe  over.  I  would  not  for  ten  worlds  take  the  next  one's  chance.  Will  they, 
one  of  these  days,  at  Fourierville,  make  boys  &  girls  to  order  &  pattern?  I  want, 
Mr.  Christmas  office,  a  boy,  between  No.  17  &  No.  134,  half  &  half  of  both;  or 
you  might  add  a  trace  of  1 13.  I  want  another  girl  like  the  one  I  took  yesterday 
only  you  can  put  in  a  leetle  more  of  the  devil. . . .  Beware  of  taking  any  one  thing 
out  of  its  connexions,  for  that  way  folly  lies.  (JMN,  10:359) 

In  this  passage,  Emerson  addressed  explicitly  the  problem  of  why  he  was  he  and 
not  someone  else,  and  assumed  that  there  was  a  transcendental  cause  for  his 
identity.  He  dismissed,  of  course,  the  idea  that  this  cause  was  a  personal  God, 
distinct  and  separate  from  himself.  He  might  even  have  observed  that  such  a  God 
would  be  just  another  person  among  many,  and  that  therefore  there  would  be  no 
reason  or  justice,  only  chance,  that  he  was  not  God  and  God  not  he  (Nietzsche 
would  have  agreed).20  He  had  to  posit  a  ground  higher  than  a  (supernatural) 
person  to  account  for  his  identity.  And  the  ground  he  posited  was  the  infinitude  of 
the  individual,  the  unique  Universal,  which  is,  ineffably,  at  once  each  unique 
individual  and  all  unique  individuals,  and  the  source,  he  would  say,  of  the  intuitive 
knowledge  each  individual  possesses  that  he  is  self-existent  and  can  be  no  other. 

Emerson  would  have  concurred  eagerly,  we  surmise,  with  our  formula- 
tion of  the  argument  that  the  individual  is  not  a  part  of  nature.  He  would  have 
summed  up  his  position  that  (in  his  doctrine  of  "the  double  consciousness")  from 
the  objective  perspective  of  the  Understanding,  the  soul  or  subject  interrupts  the 
inviolate  sequence  of  nature  for  no  apparent  causal  reason,  and  hence  may  be 
called  a  miracle — in  fact,  the  only  miracle  there  is  (the  miracles  of  the  Bible, 
alleged  as  true  by  Andrews  Norton  and  other  orthodox  Unitarians,  he  denied).  On 
the  other  hand,  he  would  have  observed  that  from  the  transcendental  subjective 
perspective,  the  soul  is  known  as  the  creator  of  nature,  at  the  center  of  apparent, 
radiating  space. 

He  would  have  gone  on  to  remind  us  that,  from  the  high  perspective, 
there  are  no  others;  there  is  only  you,  the  only  one  who  is.  For  were  there  others  in 
reality,  the  universe  would  not  be  a  universe,  but  a  multiverse,  a  pluralistic  world 
(as  William  James  insisted).  And  were  it  pluralistic,  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
you  are  you,  and  not  another;  you  would  be  a  chance  identity  in  a  world  of 
discrete,  random  identities.  The  sane  position,  Emerson  would  have  reiterated,  is 
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to  hold  both  perspectives:  on  the  surface,  you  are  one  among  many,  but  on  a 
deeper  level,  you  are  God,  the  transcendental  identity  of  all  individuals. 

Non-Relational  Being  and  Discrete  Entities 

"It  is  very  unhappy,"  Emerson  stated  in  "Experience,"  "but  too  late  to  be 
helped,  the  discovery  we  have  made,  that  we  exist.  That  discovery  is  called  the 
Fall  of  Man"  (CW,  3:43).  He  did  not  mean  that  the  "Fall"  is  man's  individual 
existences  (the  various  many  are  necessary),  but  that  it  is  an  individual's  self- 
conscious  "discovery"  that  he  exists  as  a  discrete  entity,  "a  person,"  an  object 
alone,  who  will  inevitably  die — hence  the  peculiar  anxiety  that  underlies  the 
routine  of  his  affairs.  But  Emerson  thought  that  this  "discovery"  is  a  deception 
concealing  the  reality  that  the  primordial  identity  of  every  individual  transcends 
objects  and  persons,  a  deception  intensified  by  vast  space  revealed  by  modern 
science.  He  believed  that  once  this  deception  is  removed,  the  individual  will  hear 
the  inner  voice  of  Being,  assuring  him  of  eternal  life  (but  not  necessarily  of 
personal  immortality) 

Further,  Emerson  thought  that  the  individual  who  assumes  that  only 
objective  knowledge  is  true  is  dependent  for  "salvation"  upon  "otherness."  Sick 
unto  death  with  the  idea  of  death,  alone  as  an  object  in  a  world  of  objects,  the 
individual  nevertheless  clings  to  objects,  because  objective  entities  are  all  that  he 
knows,  and  becomes  at  last  a  theist  or  a  humanitarian.  But  this  desire  in  times  of 
spiritual  peril  to  rely  upon  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  supernatural  and 
natural,  Emerson  held  to  be  idolatrous  and  materialistic,  the  sentimental  result  of 
being  duped  by  objects  to  believe  that  reality  is  pluralistic,  consisting  in  essences 
with  substantial  relations.  But  "there  is  no  doctrine  of  forms  in  our  philosophy," 
he  stated  firmly  in  "The  Poet"  (CW,  3:3). 

Emerson  believed  that  true  answers  to  real  questions  come  in  non- 
relational terms,  from  fulfilling  the  being  one  is;  his  subjective  idealism,  his 
monism  of  Being,  is  the  framework  for  this  belief.  Raising  himself  to  the  highest 
perspective,  he  held  that  there  was  an  ineffable  identity  of  him,  an  individual,  and 
the  Universal,  the  self-existent  ground  of  Being,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  no 
problem  about  knowing  intuitively  why  he  was  he.  He  said  to  himself  (as  he  said 
all  persons  can  say  to  themselves)  that  there  are  not  many,  but  only  one,  the 
existence  of  whom  is  self-authenticating,  simply  given.  He  was  at  once  the 
individual,  Ralph  Waldo,  living  at  a  certain  time,  in  Concord,  among  others,  and 
the  central  soul  of  all  people  who  were,  are,  and  will  be.  He  wrote  about  1849: 
"Culture,  the  height  of  Culture,  highest  behavior  consists  in  the  identification  of 
the  Ego  [the  individual]  with  the  universe  [the  Universal],  so  that  when  a  man 
says,  I  think,  I  hope,  I  find, — he  might  properly  say,  the  human  race  thinks,  hopes, 
&  finds, . . .  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  shall  be  able  continually  to  keep  sight  of 
his  biographical  ego"  (JMN,  11:203).  And  he  said  in  "Self-Reliance":  "These 
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roses  under  my  window  make  no  reference  to  former  roses  or  to  better  ones;  they 
are  for  what  they  are;  they  exist  with  God  to-day.  There  is  no  time  to  them.  There 
is  simply  the  rose;  it  is  perfect  in  every  moment  of  its  existence"  (CW,  2:38-39). 
Consequently,  Emerson  remarked  that  it  was  less  hard  to  describe  God 
than  the  individual,  because  he  believed  that  he  knew  by  intuition  why  he  was  he, 
but  could  not  (we  have  theorized)  find  a  conceptual  answer  to  the  problem  of  why 
he  was  one  and  not  another.  He  believed  that  when  he  intuited  (his). infinitude, 
self-conscious  questions  ceased  to  exist;  he  had  "health  and  a  day"  (CW,  1:13)  and 
knew  why  he  was  he  in  the  same  way  the  rose  and  the  rhodora  know  why  they  are 
they;  he  was,  like  the  rhodora,  his  "own  excuse  for  being." 

"In  all  my  lectures,"  Emerson  noted,  "I  have  taught  one  doctrine,  namely, 
the  infinitude  of  the  private  man"  (JMN,  7:342).  This  is  his  theory  of  identity,  of 
the  individual/Universal.  In  the  thirties,  he  championed  the  self-reliant  individual, 
but  even  then  he  did  not  celebrate  the  individual  as  ego,  distinct  and  separate  from, 
and  set  off  against,  the  rest  of  the  world;  he  celebrated  the  true  individual,  the 
individual/Universal.  And  the  true  individual  is  the  "self  which  is  "the  sole 
subject  we  study  &  learn,"  but  which  includes  "much  more  than  I  know."  But  this 
"much  more  than  I  know,"  in  truth,  is  known,  or  at  least,  can  be  known;  it  can  be 
known  intuitively — but  never  conceptually,  because  it  is  not  an  entity.  It  is  that 
"immensity  not  possessed  and  that  cannot  be  possessed"  (CW,  2:161);  "that  deep 
force,  the  last  fact  behind  which  analysis  cannot  go,  [in  which]  all  things  find  their 
common  origin"  (CW,  2:37). 

The  individual,  therefore,  is  the  metaphysical  ground  of  the  universe,  the 
only  door  to  the  inner  world  of  subjectivity  on  which  the  external  world  of 
objectivity  depends  for  its  creation  and  existence.  As  object,  the  individual  is 
insignificant,  but  as  subject,  he  looks  out  upon  a  world  of  which  he  is  the  creator 
and  the  center.  But  the  world,  although  being  the  created,  cannot  be  dominated  by 
any  one  among  many.  The  world  is  the  creation  not  merely  of  the  individual;  it  is 
the  creation  of  the  individual/Universal.  Hence,  its  universal  aspects  necessitate 
respect  from  the  individual.  The  individual,  to  have  a  sane  and  enduring  world, 
must  abide  by  universal  laws  of  Being,  of  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Goodness.  He  must 
rank  and  integrate  the  various  aspects  of  his  universe;  he  must,  above  all,  live  in 
sympathy  with  other  people.  It  is  true,  Emerson  says  in  "The  Over-Soul,"  that  as 
subject,  the  individual  is  more  real  than  other  people;  other  people  "are  supple- 
mentary to  the  primary  teachings  of  the  soul"(CW,  2:164).  But  other  people, 
although  possessing  no  essential  otherness,  are  necessary  symbols  that  certify  that 
the  soul  and  nature,  the  Me  and  the  Not  Me,  are  not  alien  to  each  other,  but 
correspond,  and  make  one  universe. 
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In  the  late  thirties,  Emerson  began  to  modify  his  idea  of  the  character  of 
God,  conceiving  the  universal  pole  of  the  monism  to  be  impersonal  and  uncon- 
scious, and  the  individual  pole  to  be  its  consciousness.  Or,  to  go  back  even  further 
in  his  career,  he  tended  at  first  to  conceive  of  God  and  man  as  two  distinct  entities 
of  consciousness,  as  did  Channing  and  other  theists  of  his  heritage;  then  he 
conceived  of  these  two  consciousnesses  as  one,  as  epitomized  by  the  mystical 
transparent  eyeball  metaphor  in  Nature.  And  in  the  late  years,  he  tended  to  speak 
of  the  Universal,  as  was  fashionable  in  his  liberal  circles  (and  as  he  had  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  his  early  sermons)  not  in  terms  of  mystical  salvation  but  in  terms  of 
moral  principles  that  underlie  social  progress. 

But  from  Nature  on,  above  and  beyond  these  modifications  in  his  ideas 
of  the  character  of  the  three  aspects  of  his  monism,  God,  man,  and  nature, 
Emerson  held  that  the  individual  is  necessary  to  the  creation  and  sustenance  of 
nature.  The  individual,  he  says,  is  where  "Being  passes  into  Appearance,  and 
Unity  into  Variety"  (CW,  3:9),  where  freedom  exists:  "Every  man  sees  that  he  is 
that  middle  point  whereof  every  thing  may  be  affirmed  and  denied  with  equal 
reason"  (CW,  2:81).  His  message,  challenging  those  ideologies  which  denigrate 
man,  is  that  the  individual,  no  matter  how  grotesque  his  experience  or  how 
meaningless  it  seems,  is  far  more  than  a  fugitive  creature  or  a  phantasm  of  matter. 
The  individual,  he  assures  us,  contains  "that  depth  where  society  itself  originates 
and  disappears,  .  .  .  where  the  individual  is  lost  in  his  source."21 
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4  July  1991.  5:15  A.M.  A  cool  breeze  blows  mist  and  bird  song  over 
Brassua  Lake.  My  companions,  two  twenty-year-old  men,  college  students  from 
Sweden,  sleep  in  their  tent.  Our  fourth  day  of  canoeing  Thoreau's  Maine  begins. 

We  are  a  little  off  course.  After  paddling  the  length  of  Moosehead  Lake 
fifteen  times  over  the  years,  I  couldn't  resist  this  diversion  from  Thoreau's  travels. 
At  Mt.  Kineo  we  left  Moosehead  Lake  and  paddled  and  portaged  our  way  west  up 
the  Moose  River  to  here.  At  least  Thoreau  saw  Brassua  Lake  from  Mt.  Kineo, 
even  though  he  never  crossed  it. 

I  sit  on  the  edge  of  our  tiny  island,  meditating.  I  think  of  my  first  trip  up 
Moosehead  Lake.  It  was  July  1974.  I  was  then  at  Eastern  Connecticut  State 
University  and  had  created  a  seminar  to  combine  literature  of  nature  with  the 
experience  of  that  nature.  We  were  retracing  Thoreau's  three  Maine  woods 
journeys,  while  reading  his  accounts  of  them  and  writing  our  own.  Four  students 
and  Jim  Fox,  then  an  English  Professor  at  Georgetown  University,  accompanied 
me.  Since  then,  Jim  and  I  have  traveled  together  a  great  deal,  inwardly  mostly, 
searching  for  our  real  selves,  devastated  in  childhood.  Now  I  am  with  Jim's  son 
and  a  friend  of  his. 

My  mind  quiets.  I  hear  someone  paddling  a  canoe.  Odd,  for  this  hour,  I 
think.  Don't  "be  disturbed  about  the  disturbances,"  Gurudev  counsels.1  My  mind 
empties  instantly  for  a  moment.  The  canoe  paddler  comes  closer.  Now  it  sounds 
like  someone  wheezing.  An  asthmatic?  The  suspense  is  searing.  I  open  my  eyes. 
The  chestnut  head  of  a  bull  moose  planes  across  the  still  water  straight  for  me. 
What  would  Gurudev  advise  now?  My  heart  stops.  Our  eyes  meet,  hold  fast  for 
seconds,  exchange  blessings.  He  veers  to  my  right,  comes  onto  his  feet,  walks  into 
the  narrow  swamp  behind  me,  which  joins  island  to  mainland,  and  begins  break- 
fast. I  continue  meditating  while  he  eats,  thankful  that  we  can  share  the  same 
space  for  our  separate  purposes.  Neither  has  to  alter  his  routine,  his  matutinal 
ritual,  for  the  other's  sake. 
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6:07  A.M.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  heads  west  along  the  lake's 
southern  shore,  opposite  us,  barely  a  quarter-mile  away.  I'm  startled  out  of  my 
meditation.  The  moose  dines,  unperturbed.  The  raucity  must  be  familiar  to  him. 
At  Walden,  where  Thoreau  went  146  years  ago  today,  to  write,  to  read,  to  "live 
deliberately,"  to  meditate  on  the  seasons,  he  was  "refreshed  and  expanded  when 
the  freight  train  rattles  past  me."2  I  am  transported  to  those  passengers  who  are 
sleeping  in  comfort  or  having  breakfast  or  viewing  what  we  are  experiencing.  We 
are  part  of  their  journey.  Our  worlds  mingle.  I  see  the  moose's  right  eye  in  mine. 

I  ponder  John  Muir's  absence,then  and  now,  in  the  Maine  woods.  Espe- 
cially since  Muir  loved  wilderness,  and  Maine  was  then  wilderness.  I  grieve  that 
it  is  no  longer.  Especially  since  Muir  revered  mountains.  Katahdin  and  Muir 
should  have  met.  Then  we'd  have  his  reactions  and  Thoreau' s  to  the  same 
mountain.  Especially  since  Muir  relished  exploration.  Few  had  seen  more  land- 
scapes than  he.  He  literally  went  round  the  world,  not  just  on  the  Old  Marlborough 
Road.  Especially  since  Muir  made  a  Pilgrimage  to  Concord  to  pay  homage  to 
Emerson  and  Thoreau.  "No  wonder  Thoreau  lived  here  two  years,"  Muir  wrote 
his  wife  after  seeing  Walden;  "I  could  have  enjoyed  living  here  two  hundred  years 
or  two  thousand."3  Could  he  at  today's  Walden?  Especially  since  Muir  read 
Thoreau' s  The  Maine  Woods.  Read  it  raptly.  And  reread  it. 

The  1870  spring  enters  Yosemite  Valley.  Lengthening  light  melts  Sierra 
snow.  Vernal  and  Nevada  falls  expel  their  fullest  breath.  The  Merced  River 
overflows  magnificent  meadows  and  recedes.  Azaleas  bloom  along  its  banks. 
Willows,  Poplars,  oaks  bud,  leaf.  Bluebirds,  robins,  redwings  sing.  Tourists 
tramp  about,  lodge  at  Hutchings's  Hotel.  Nearby,  John  Muir,  who  has  spent  his 
first  winter  in  Yosemite  Valley  and  celebrated  his  thirty-second  birthday  in  April, 
witnesses  the  changes  and  exclaims,  "I  am  rich,  rich  beyond  measure."4 

Muir  excitedly  anticipates  his  second  Sierra  summer.  He  opens  Thoreau' s 
The  Maine  Woods — an  1868  edition  published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields  of  Boston 
(which  would  merge  with  Houghton  Mifflin  in  1880).  It  is  a  gift  of  Jeanne  Carr  of 
Oakland,  California,  I  presume,  whom  Muir  met  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  1860. 
Earlier  she  had  probably  introduced  him  to  Walden.5  One  of  Muir's  angels,  she 
enriches  his  life  with  literature,  literati,  and  love.  Muir  begins  reading  Thoreau' s 
first  essay,  "Ktaadn": 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1846, 1  left  Concord  in  Massachusetts  for  Bangor  and  the 
backwoods  of  Maine.  ...  I  proposed  to  make  excursions  to  mount  Ktaadn.  .  .  . 
The  mountain  may  be  approached  more  easily  and  directly  on  horseback  and  on 
foot  from  the  north-east  side.  (3/1  )6 
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He  marks  this  last  sentence  with  vertical  pencil  lines  in  the  margin.  If  this  notation 
of  route  indicates  his  desire  to  climb  Katahdin,  as  I  believe  it  does,  then  his  wish  is 
never  realized. 

Muir  does  see  Maine — twenty-eight  years  later.  It  is  October  1898.  He 
is  sixty  and  has  come  south  from  Montreal.  By  stage,  then  train,  he  crosses 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  — "through  beautiful  hills  woods  &  mountains  & 
villages  all  luminous  with  autumn  purple  &  gold" — to  Portland,  Maine.7 

Had  Muir  known  James  Phinney  Baxter,  he-might  have  called  upon  him 
at  his  home.  Sixty-one  Deering  Street  was  not  far  from  Union  Station  where  Muir 
had  supper  and  waited  three  hours  for  his  1 1 :00  P.M.  train.  James,  who  had  been 
Portland's  mayor  from  1893  to  1897  (and  would  be  again  in  1904  and  1905),  was 
president  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  He  would  have  enjoyed  showing  Muir 
his  town  and  the  parks  he  created  in  it.  His  son,  Percival  Proctor  Baxter,  who 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  that  June,  was  now  studying  at  a  local  law  firm 
in  preparation  for  entering  Harvard  Law  School.  A  lover  of  wilderness,  Percy 
would  have  never  forgotten  Muir.  In  1930  he  would  Purchase  Katahdin  and  its 
environs,  preserving  them  forever  wild.8 

From  Portland,  Muir  continues  Down  East  on  the  Maine  Central  Rail- 
road, sleeping  in  his  seat,  to  Bangor.  At  7  A.M.  he  departs  from  Bangor  on  the 
Aroostook  Railroad  for  Greenville,  on  Moosehead  Lake  — "a  charming  sheet  of 
pure  water  40  ms.  long  full  of  picturesque  islands" — where  he  waits  two  and  a  half 
hours.  It  is  heartening  to  know  that  Muir  had  time  to  commune  with  this  lake  that 
Thoreau  traversed  three  times  in  the  1850s.  Now  aboard  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  Muir  passes  Brassua  Lake,  where  I  am  now  meditating  and  listening  to 
his  train  in  the  distance  of  time,  "Thence  on  &  on  through  the  Maine  &  Canada 
woods  to  Quebec."  At  Megantic  Junction,  Quebec  Province,  he  luxuriates  in  a 
hotel  for  the  night.9 

This  is  Muir's  total  Maine  woods  experience.  His  primary  views  are 
framed  by  railroad  car  windows,  except  for  station  stops.  His  journal  notes  are  of 
landscape,  mostly  trees  and  their  colors.  The  autumn  gold  of  tamaracks  fills  him 
with  delight.  No  moose  are  mentioned.  No  Katahdin.  Might  he  have  expressed 
disappointment  in  missing  them? 

He  had  seen  other  summits  on  this  trip.  As  reported  in  his  October  1898 
Journal  (see  note  seven),  he  traveled  by  buggy  ten  miles  from  Stowe,  Vermont,  to 
the  peak  of  Mt.  Mansfield.  Through  rain,  snow,  mist,  wind.  Though  bundled  in 
two  overcoats — "one  of  them  huge  buffalo  coat  borrowed  from  landlord" — arctic 
overshoes,  blanket  over  knees,  Muir  was  cold.  Atop,  he  took  a  short  walk  in  two 
feet  of  snow.  Soon  thereafter,"weather  too  doubtful"  scrubbed  his  plan  to  ascend 
Mt.  Washington  in  New  Hampshire.   Katahdin  was  more  remote  than  these  two 
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alps.  Had  the  railroad  served  Katahdin,  I  presume  that  Muir  would  have  gone. 

From  Quebec,  Muir  returns  on  a  sleeper  car  to  Boston,  joining  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  director,  Charles  Sargent,  at  his  home  for  Sunday  breakfast.  He  has 
come  full-circle  in  one  week,  October  17  to  23.  Why  didn't  Muir  go  directly  to 
Boston  from  Portland?  Why  this  elaboration  to  Canada,  from  where  he  had  just 
come?  Two  concerns  dictated  his  decision:  his  desire  to  see  the  northern  New 
England  landscape  in  autumn  and  his  need  to  delay  his  Boston  arrival  so  that  his 
host  could  recuperate  from  illness.10 

Muir's  best  source  for  Maine  is  not  first-hand  experience,  but  Thoreau. 
The  Maine  Woods  is  his  Fodor's  Travel  Guide.  For  example,  Muir  enters  in  his 
own  index  (1-2)  [see  note  twelve],  under  "Excursion  Outfit  &  expense,"  Thoreau' s 
Maine  Woods  appendix  entry  on  "Outfit  for  an  Excursion."  Thoreau  rented 
birchbark  canoes  for  fifty  cents  a  week.  This  summer  you  can  rent  an  aluminum 
canoe  at  Lily  Bay  State  Park  on  Moosehead  Lake  for  ten  dollars  a  day.  Thoreau' s 
Penobscot  guides  cost  $1.50  per  day.  Now  they  run  one  hundred  dollars  a  day,  and 
they  are  not  Indigen. 

Muir  notes  Thoreau' s  campsites  and  art  of  camping.  Their  beds  intrigue 
him.  On  his  second  excursion,  in  1853  to  Chesuncook,  Thoreau  slept  atop  fir 
twigs  (104/106).  On  his  last  trip,  in  1857,  on  Chamberlain  Lake,  Thoreau  cut 
spruce  and  arbor-vitae  twigs,  preferring  to  sleep  with  the  latter' s  fragrance  (240/ 
246).  Their  fires  were  enormous.  "We  burned  as  much  wood  that  night  as  would 
. . .  last  a  poor  family  in  one  of  our  cities  all  winter"  (104/106).  Thoreau  describes 
another  campfire  ten  feet  long  by  three  to  four  feet  high.  "This  was  calculated  to 
burn  all  night"  (39/38).  All  night,  indeed!  To  save  wood,  I  boil  water  on  a  MSR 
stove  that  uses  white  gas. 

Muir  appreciates  Maine's  "solitude"  and  indexes  Thoreau' s  examples  of 
it.  Searching  the  wilderness  for  kindling  a  few  rods  from  camp,  Thoreau  wonders 
"what  mysteries  lie  hidden  still  deeper  in  it.  .  .  .  But  there  is  no  sauntering  off  to 
see  the  country  .  .  .  and  at  a  hundered  rods  you  might  be  lost  past  recovery,  and 
have  to  camp  out"  (275/281;  1-2).  And  this  about  camp:  "though  never  so  rough 
and  grim  .  .  .  [it]  becomes  a  very  centre  of  civilization  to  you"  (281/290;  1-2). n 

Thoreau' s  language  and  style  impress  Muir.  As  Thoreau  ascends  Katahdin, 
"A  torrent .  .  .  tumbling  down  in  front,  literally  from  out  of  the  clouds"  confronts 
him.  Muir  underlines  "literally  from"  in  text  (59/59;  1-1).  He  is  also  attracted  to 
"roaring  down,  with  a  copious  tide"  (60/60;  1-1)  and  "the  unhandselled  globe"  (70/ 
70;  1-1;  Muir  underline  is  in  text).  These  also  appeal: 

"where  the  horizon  was  lowest" 

(243/249;  1-2;  he  underlines  all  this  in  text.) 
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"Only  solemn  bear-haunted  mountains" 

(184/188;  1-2;  Muir  underlines  in  text,  except  mountains.  In  his  index  he  follows 

this  with  "Ex"  for  "Excellent.") 

"dreary  and  harborless  a  shore" 

(238/244;  1-2;  after  this  in  index  is  "Al.  Ex"  for  "Alaska  Excellent.") 12 

Muir's  use  of  "Alaska"  in  The  Maine  Woods  is  curious.  Muir  made 
extensive  tours  of  Alaska  in  1879  and  1880.  His  companion,  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Hall  Young,  said  that  Muir  carried  with  him  "a  volume  of  Thoreau."  13 
Richard  Fleck  believes  that  this  was  The  Maine  Woods.14  Apparently,  Muir  found 
parallels  between  his  experience  in  Alaska  and  Thoreau' s  in  Maine. 

Muir  learns  the  Maine  landscape  through  Thoreau.  Particularly  valuable 
is  evidence  of  glaciation,  for  Muir  in  1 870  is  beginning  his  study  of  Sierra  Nevada 
glaciers.  He  indicates  "Trends  of  Lakes  &  Rocks  (Ex)"  in  four  places.  One  of 
these,  in  "The  Allegash  and  East  Branch"  essay,  he  draws  I  "  ^3  m  me  margin 
and  also  underlines  "but  steep  on  the  southeast  end"  in  Thoreau' s  text.  He  also 
comments  in  the  margin,  "The  direction  of  flow  of  the  ice  sheet  of  Gl  Prd"  (glacial 
period),  when  Thoreau  gives  compass  readings  for  rocky  ridges  he's  crossing 
(256/262).  Muir  also  savors  these  Thoreauvian  descriptions: 

I  was  struck  by  this  universal  spring  upward  of  the  forest  evergreens.  (109/1 1 1 ; 
1-2  "Trees") 

No  face  welcomed  us  but  the  fine  fantastic  sprays  of  free  and  happy  evergreen 
trees,  waving  one  above  another  in  their  ancient  home."  (36/35;  1-1  "Evergreen 
Plumes") 

Later  Muir  would  salute  his  conifers  with  similar  enthusiasm:  "Climbing  these 
grand  trees,  especially  when  they  are  waving  and  singing  in  worship  in  wind- 
storms, is  a  glorious  experience."  15 

Muir  also  pays  attention  to  Thoreau' s  wilderness  philosophy.  "The  kings 
of  England  formerly  had  their  forests.  .  .  .  Why  should  not  we  .  .  .  have  our 
national  preserves"  (156/160;  1-2,4). 16  Both  had  a  passion  for  preservation.  The 
value  of  Muir's  advocacy  of  national  parks  and  forests  cannot  be  measured.  His 
Our  National  Parks  begins,  "mountain  parks  and  reservations  are  useful  not  only 
as  fountains  of  timber  and  irrigating  rivers,  but  as  fountains  of  life."  A  page  later 
he  refers  to  Thoreau,  "To  the  sane  and  free  it  will  hardly  seem  necessary  to  cross 
the  continent  in  search  of  wild  beauty.  .  .  .  Like  Thoreau  they  see  forests  in 
orchards  and  patches  of  huckleberry  brush,  and  oceans  in  ponds  and  drops  of 
dew."17 
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"Strange  that  so  few  ever  come  to  the  woods  to  see  how  the  pine  lives  and 
grows  and  spires,"  Thoreau  muses  (121/123-4;  1-2,  1-4). 18  This  is  still  sadly  so. 
Few  silently  witness  their  story.  Muir  laments  this  too:  "But  few  indeed  . . .  have 
gone  far  enough  and  lived  long  enough  with  the  trees  to  gain  anything  like  a  loving 
conception  of  their  grandeur."19  One  lifetime  is  not  enough  to  know  trees.  Man 
can  cut  down  the  forests,  Thoreau  observed,  "but  he  cannot  converse  with  the 
spirit  of  the  tree  he  fells"  (229/235;  1-1  ).20  Still  true,  alas,  despite  Thoreau  and 
Muir.  "By  his  mere  presence,  almost,"  Thoreau  knows,  "he  [man]  changes  the 
nature  of  the  trees  as  no  other  creature  does"  (151/155;  I-2).21  Muir  echoes,  "Any 
fool  can  destroy  trees."22 

Are  there  any  points  of  disagreement?  Thoreau  tells  how,  on  their  return 
from  Katahdin,  his  boatmen  negotiate  a  falls,  remarking  "Familiarity  breeds 
contempt"  (75/75).  Opposite  this  Muir  writes,  "No" — implying  to  me  that  Muir's 
love  of  nature  was  not  compromised  by  propinquity.  Further,  it  surprises  me  to 
see  Muir's  lack  of  interest  in  plants  in  The  Maine  Woods.  He  does  bar  line  this, 
however: 

I  was  struck  with  the  abundance  of  Linnaea  borealis,  checkerberry,  and  Chiogenes 
hispidula,  almost  everywhere  in  the  Maine  woods.  The  wintergreen  (Chimaphila 
umbellata)  was  still  in  bloom  here,  and  Clintonia  berries  were  abundant  and  ripe. 
(273-74/280) 

Writing  of  this  to  Jeanne  Carr  in  the  spring  of  1 870,  Muir  said,  "As  described  by 
him — Thoreau — these  woods  are  exactly  like  those  of  Canada  West.  How  I  long 
to  meet  Linnaea  and  Chiogenes  hispidula  once  more!"  23  Undoubtedly  Muir  met 
twinflower,  Linnaea  borealis,  and  creeping  snowberry,  Chiogenes  (now  Gaulteria) 
hispidula,  in  Wisconsin  where  they  are  prevalent,  especially  in  the  north,  and  in 
Ontario,  Canada.  Both  plants  span  the  continent  and  live  in  British  Columbia.24 
Muir,  however,  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  this  province  at  this  time  in  his 
life.  Could  he  have  meant  Canada  East? 

Thoreau' s  Indian  guide  in  1857,  Joe  Polis,  proclaimed  that  creeping 
snowberry,  "made  the  best  tea  of  anything  in  the  woods."  They  "both  agreed  that 
it  was  really  better  than  the  black  tea  which  we  had  brought"  (206/21 1).  One  of 
the  world's  great  literary  tea  drinkers,  Muir  wouldn't  approve.  Herbal  tea  didn't 
excite  him.  He  knew  two  kinds  of  tea,  weak  and  strong,  the  stronger  the  better."25 
He  did  note  that  the  indispensable  beverage  of  Maine  loggers  was  black  tea.  (45/ 
45). 26 

Muir  is  more  taken  by  Maine  animals  and  birds  than  plants.  Specifically, 
wolves,  squirrels,  loons,  owls,  and  olive-sided  flycatchers  engage  him.  The  "fine 
alarum"  of  the  red  squirrel  completes  the  Maine  woods  for  Thoreau:  "his  spruce 
voice,  like  the  working  of  the  sap  through  some  crack  in  a  tree, — the  working  of 
the  spruce-beer"  (218/224;  1-1).   Muir  reveres  Douglas  squirrels,  who  "cheered 
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my  lonely  wanderings  during  all  the  years  I  have  been  pursuing  my  studies  in 
these  glorious  wilds."27  They  love  sequoia  seeds.  "Watching  the  squirrels  at  their 
harvest  work  in  the  Indian  summer  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  diversions 
imaginable."28 

Strange  that  Muir  is  not  more  attentive  to  moose  for  they  are  a  most 
majestic  denizen  of  the  Maine  woods.  Their  absence  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  fact 
in  California,  may  have  muted  his  curiosity.  He  does  respond  to  Thoreau's 
changing  sentiments  regarding  hunting  them.,  which  shift  from  "I  wished  to  see  a 
moose  near  at  hand,  and  was  not  sorry  to  learn  how  the  Indian  managed  to  kill 
one"  (99/101;  I-1&2),  to  "But  on  more  accounts  than  one  I  had  had  enough  of 
moose-hunting"  (118/121;  1-2).  As  far  as  I  know,  Muir  never  wrote  about  moose. 
Surely  he  saw  them  in  Alaska  and  Ontario,  where  they  are  abundant,  or  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  But  so  far  no  Muirian  moose  evocations  have  been 
found. 


4:    ^   ^    ^ 


So  Muir  traveled  a  great  deal  in  the  Maine  woods  while  living  in 
Yosemite  Valley  that  spring  of  1870.  Bracing  this  encounter  must  have  been  for 
him,  for  from  The  Maine  Woods  he  expands  his  reading  to  include  all  of  Thoreau. 
In  this  enterprise  he  is  assisted  by  a  writer  from  Maine.  On  March  21,1 872,  Abba 
Goold  Woolson  watches  spring's  debut  on  Boston  Common  from  her  window  at 
64  Boylston  Street.  Then,  sitting  with  her  husband,  Moses,  at  a  long  table  before 
a  coal-grate  fire,  she  writes  John  Muir  to  thank  him  for  his  invitation  to  spend  a 
year  in  Yosemite.  She  is  thirty-four,  nine  days  younger  than  Muir. 

Abba  had  visited  Muir  in  Yosemite  Valley  the  previous  summer.  She 
saw  the  high  Sierra  from  Glacier  Point,  was  eternally  uplifted,  and  yearned  to  go 
back.29  "But  how  to  get  there,"  she  ponders  this  new  spring  day,  "and  how  to 
leave  this  reeling  old  world  .  .  .  which  I  am  struggling  so  hard  to  set  right!  Oh, 
wouldn't  I  be  willing  to  live  on  bread  and  water,  and  to  wear  sackcloth  and  ashes 
for  the  next  six  months  if  I  thought  I  could  thereby  be  sure  of  looking  up  at 
Sentinel  Rock  and  the  South  Dome  from  the  meadow's  edge  beside  the  river." 
She  assures  him,  "I  shall  come  there  some  day,  I  am  sure  of  that.  The  only 
question  is — when.  .  .  .  Just  now  I  am  the  busiest  woman  on  the  globe,"  she 
reminds  him,  though  "I  am  writing  no  newspaper  articles  at  present."  She  also 
announces  that  "My  'Walden'  is  to  go  to  you  at  once  by  mail,"  adding,  "it  will  give 
you  infinite  delight."  Indeed,  her  copy  of  Walden  nourished  Muir  to  his  core,  and 
still  resides  in  his  library.30 

Abba  Woolson' s  fondness  for  Thoreau,  Muir,  and  the  Yosemite  region 
continues.  The  next  spring,  that  of  1873,  she  sends  Muir  her  copy  of  Thoreau's 
Excursions  (1863),  which  he  also  absorbs.  And  on  September  27,  1874,  she  writes 
to  him,  "If  I  could  have  my  way,  I  would  sell  all  my  belongings,  and  depart  to 
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spend  all  the  year  in  the  Yosemite  and  its  neighboring  Sierras,  save  the  winter;  and 
in  that  I  would  go  about  the  country  lecturing  to  simple  folk,  so  as  to  get  money  to 
keep  me  alive."31 

In  October  1898  Muir's  train  would  stop  in  South  Windham,  Maine, 
north  of  Portland.  This  station  was  four  miles  east  of  Windham  Center  where 
Abba  Woolson  lived.  Her  husband,  seventeen  years  her  senior,  had  died  two  years 
before.  She  had  purchased  the  house  from  her  father,  William  Goold,  Maine 
historian  and  legislator,  on  November  28,  1870,  for  $250.  The  house,  which  still 
stands  at  280  Windham  Center  Road,  is  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.32  Sundays  she  drove  horse  and  carriage  to  Quaker  meeting  along  the  same 
road,  now  route  202,  that  she  would  have  taken  to  meet  Muir's  train.  Such  a 
rendezvous,  which  regrettably  did  not  take  place,  could  have  provided  Muir  a 
valuable  perspective  on  Maine.  Abba  may  have  been  in  Boston,  her  other  home, 
that  October,  but  Muir  does  not  mention  seeing  her  there  either. 

In  early  June  of  1893,  Muir  meets  Annie  Fields,  a  Boston  literary 
doyenne  and  widow  of  Thoreau's  publisher  James  T.  Fields,  at  Thunderbolt  Hill, 
her  Cape  Ann  home  in  Manchester-By-The-Sea,  a  village  Thoreau  walked  through 
on  September  22,  1858,  sixteen  years  before  her  cottage  was  built.  Though  the 
date  of  the  party  is  June  10th  or  11th,  the  occasion,  I  suspect,  is  a  birthday 
celebration  for  Annie,  who  was  fifty-nine  on  the  6th.  Muir  is  escorted  by  one  of 
his  editors,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson  of  Century  Magazine.  The  year  before, 
Johnson  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Europe  with  Annie  Fields  and  her  beloved 
friend,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  of  South  Berwick,  Maine.  Jewett  is  now  also  at 
Thunderbolt  Hill.33  She  presents  another  opportunity  for  Muir  to  know  Maine. 
While  their  conversation  can  only  be  imagined,  they  may  have  discussed  her 
writing  (including  Deephaven  [1877],  A  Country  Doctor  [1884],  A  White  Heron 
and  Other  Stories  [1886],  and  her  newest,  A  Native  of  Winby  and  Other  Tales 
[1893]),  or  their  travels,  or  the  view  of  the  ocean  from  Thunderbolt  Hill.  Muir 
entertains  everyone  with  his  dog  story,  "Stickeen."  He  has  a  grand  time.34  The 
next  year  Muir  would  send  his  hostess  his  The  Mountains  of  California.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  relationship  with  Jewett  seems  not  to  have  continued.35 

Jewett' s  publisher,  Houghton  Mifflin  of  Boston,  would  soon  also  publish 
the  eleven- volume  Riverside  Edition  of  The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau 
(1896-1898).  This  edition  also  became  a  part  of  Muir's  library.  The  absence  of 
Muir  holigraphy  in  A  Week  (volume  1),  The  Maine  Woods  (volume  2),  Walden 
(volume  3)  and  Excursions  (volume  9)  indicates  that  he  did  not  re-read  these.36 
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In  1906  Houghton  Mifflin  publishes  The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau 
in  twenty  volumes.  These  are  troubled  times  for  Muir.  He  faces  the  year  without 
his  wife  of  a  quarter-century,  Louie  Strentzel,  who  died  the  last  August.  His 
youngest  daughter,  Helen,  just  twenty  in  January,  is  living  in  Adamana,  Arizona, 
recovering  from  pneumonia.  On  April  18th,  three  days  before  Muir's  sixty-eighth 
birthday,  an  earthquake  devastates  San  Francisco  and  damages  his  commodious 
Victorian  home  in  Martinez.  Repairs  consume  him.  His  oldest  daughter,  Wanda, 
marries  Thomas  Hanna  on  June  20th  and  they  move  into  a  nearby  Spanish  adobe. 

Herbert  Gleason,  minister  turned  traveler-photographer-lecturer-conser- 
vationist, visits  Muir  in  Martinez  in  the  summer  of  1907.  No  doubt  he  tells  Muir 
that  his  photographs  grace  the  new  Thoreau  edition.  Muir  wants  a  copy  and  asks 
Gleason  to  place  his  order  with  the  publisher.  Gleason,  however,  does  not  return 
to  Boston  until  late  autumn,  when  he  walks  the  few  blocks  from  his  Beacon  Hill 
home  at  83  Pickney  Street  to  4  Park  Street  to  present  Muir's  request  to  George 
Mifflin.  He  writes  Muir:  "I  guess  you  will  think  twice  before  you  give  me  another 
verbal  order  for  books!  If  you  had  written  H.  M.  &  Co.  at  the  time  you  spoke  to 
me,  you  might  have  had  the  books  delivered  and  half  read  through  by  this  time!"37 

The  solace  that  Thoreau  provides  Muir  at  this  period  in  his  life  must  be 
immense.  Once  again,  Muir  totally  absorbs  Thoreau.  All  twenty  volumes — his 
essays,  excursions,  journals,  letters,  poems,  translations — everything  comes  under 
Muir's  scholarly  eye.  Thoreau' s  self-portrait  to  his  friend  H.G.O.  Blake  charac- 
terizes Muir's  quest:  "I  am  still  a  learner,  not  a  teacher,  feeding  somewhat 
omnivorously,  browsing  both  stalk  &  leaves."38  Muir  relishes  the  Thoreau-Blake 
correspondence  like  a  Sierran  sunrise.  Truly,  these  letters  deserve  separate 
publication. 

How  does  he  find  The  Maine  Woods  now?  In  general,  he  is  less  engaged. 
In  four  places,  though  only  one  is  narration,  pages  are  unseparated  and  therefore 
unread.39  Items  marked  in  the  text  decrease  from  171  in  1868  to  82  in  1906,  while 
those  indexed  drop  from  81  to  30.  His  one  index  for  the  1906  edition,  inscribed  at 
the  back  of  the  volume,  signifies  his  single  reading. 

Many  of  the  same  things  still  interest  Muir.  There  is  a  similarity  of  index 
topics:  "Wolves,"  "Camping,"  "Campfires,"  "Trees,"  "Fishing"  (1868)  v.  "Fish" 
(1906),  "Mtn  tops,"  "Motives  of  Men  in  wilds"  (1868)  v. "Motives  that  carry  men 
to  wilderness"  (1906),  "Hunting,"  "Loon,"  "Parks."  There  are  additions:  "Mos- 
quitoes," "Moose,"  "Plants,"  "Chiogenes  &  Gaultheria,"  "Instinct,"  "Echoes." 

A  salient  change  is  Muir's  increased  focus  on  Thoreau' s  language.  This 
is  indicated  by  a  new  index  category,  abbreviated  "Lit"  for  "Literature,"  which 
references  sixteen  passages,  all  of  which  are  marked  in  the  text,  five  with  Muir 
underlinings: 

the  vast  chemistry  of  nature  (63/69) 
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It  reminded  me  of  the  creations  of  the  old  epic  (64/70) 
the  forest  that  now  hems  it  in  (103/1 14) 
we  set  out  early  (182/202) 
molested  by  mosquitoes  (193/213) 

Muir  is  also  attracted  to  Thoreau's  use  of  a  favorite  adjective,  "glorious." 
Ascending  Kineo,  Thoreau  "had  a  glorious  wild  view"  (174/193).  "What  a 
glorious  time"  white-throated  sparrows  "must  have  in  that  wilderness,"  Thoreau 
noted  in  appreciation  of  their  early  morning  song  (193/214).  Muir  himself  had  a 
fascination  for  the  word  "noble,"  which  Thoreau  uses  sparingly  here,  as  when  he 
calls  North  Twin  Lake  "a  noble  sheet  of  water"  (35).  By  contrast,  in  "The 
Forests,"  an  eighty-seven-page  chapter  in  The  Mountains  of  California,  Muir  uses 
"noble"  or  its  variants  twenty  times! 

"It  was  like  sitting  in  a  chimney  and  waiting  for  the  smoke  to  blow  away" 
(63-4/70)  and  "bear-haunted  mountains"  (184/203)  reverberate  in  Muir's  imagi- 
nation. "The  fire  is  the  main  comfort  of  a  camp"  (39/43)  and  "It  abounded  in 
ducks,  as  usual"  (268/295)  strike  him  for  the  first  time.  Thoreau's  penchant  for 
going  to  mountains  in  a  storm  "so  as  to  be  there  when  it  cleared  up"  still  appeals  to 
Muir,  though  the  last  sentence  alone  is  now  singled  out:  "There  is  no  serenity  so 
fair  as  that  which  is  just  established  in  a  tearful  eye"  (175/194).  Muir  may  have 
had  his  fill  of  alpine  and  other  tempests. 

Did  he  read  these  twenty  volumes  in  order?  If  so,  he  came  later  to 
Thoreau's  journal,  contained  in  volumes  seven  to  twenty.  To  investigate  Muir's 
reaction  to  them  is  the  subject  for  several  essays.  Again,  he  made  his  own  index 
for  each  journal  volume.  In  volume  nine,  he  cites  admiringly  "Thoreau's  Prayer  v 
g"  (very  good): 

I  pray  that  the  life  of  this  spring  and  summer  may  ever  lie  fair  in  my  memory. 
May  I  dare  as  I  have  never  done !  May  I  persevere  as  I  have  never  done !  May  I 
purify  myself  anew  as  with  fire  and  water,  soul  and  body!  May  my  melody  not  be 
wanting  to  the  season!  May  I  gird  myself  to  be  a  hunter  of  the  beautiful,  that 
naught  escape  me!  May  I  attain  to  a  youth  never  attained!  I  am  eager  to  report 
the  glory  of  the  universe;  may  I  be  worthy  to  do  it;  to  have  got  through  with 
regarding  human  values,  so  as  not  to  be  distracted  from  regarding  divine  values. 
It  is  reasonable  that  a  man  should  be  something  worthier  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  he  was  at  the  beginning.  (15  March  1852)40 

This  was  Muir's  credo  too. 
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Fall  1985):  69,  85.  Linnie  Marsh  Wolfe,  Son  of  the  Wilderness:  The  Life  of  John  Muir 
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6  Muir's  copy  of  Thoreau's  The  Maine  Woods  is  in  Muir's  library  at  The  John  Muir 
Collections,  Holt-Atherton  Special  Collections  (HASC),  University  of  the  Pacific 
Libraries,  Stockton,  California.  For  easy  reference,  I  have  used  the  more  accessible 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  The  Maine  Woods,  ed.  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer  (Princeton:  Princeton 
Univ.  Press,  1972).  Parenthetical  page  citations  refer  to  the  Princeton  edition.  Page 
numbers  in  the  1868  edition  (or  later  the  1906  edition)  that  Muir  is  reading  are  given 
after  the  slash  within  the  parentheses. 

7  Letter,  John  Muir  to  Wanda  Muir,  28  October  1898,  New  York,  HASC.  The  version 
of  this  letter  in  Jean  Hanna  Clark  and  Shirley  Sargent,  eds.,  Dear  Papa:  Letters 
between  John  Muir  and  his  Daughter  Wanda  (Yosemite,  CA:  Panorama  West  Books, 
1985),  61-63.  omits  much  of  his  Maine  journey.  This  quotation  and  the  ones  two 
paragraphs  ahead  are  from  the  original  letter.  Muir's  itinerary  is  in  his  October  1898 
Journal,  HASC.  Quotations  about  Mansfield  and  Washington  are  from  this  Journal. 
All  quotations  from  unpublished  material  in  The  John  Muir  Collections  are  by 
permission  of  HASC,  copyright  1984  Muir-Hanna  Trust. 

8  John  W.  Hakola,  Legacy  of  a  Lifetime:  The  Story  of  Baxter  State  Park  (Woolwich, 
ME:  TBW  Books,  1981),  284.  Bowdoin  College's  Commencement  was  23  June 
1898.  Harvard  Law  School  students  were  required  to  register  before  1  December 
1898.  Union  Station,  at  Congress  and  St.  John  Streets  (266  St.  John),  was  demolished 
for  a  shopping  center  in  1961. 

9  Thoreau,  too,  called  at  both  Portland  and  Bangor.  He  visited  Portland  to  lecture  there 
21  March  1849  and  15  January  1851.  In  1857,  on  his  last  trip  to  the  Maine  woods,  he 
changed  from  train  to  steamer  in  Portland  both  coming  and  going.  On  his  1838  Maine 
trip,  he  passed  through  Portland,  spending  the  nights  of  4  &  16  May.  See  J.  Parker 
Huber,  The  Wildest  Country:  A  Guide  to  Thoreau 's  Maine  (Boston:  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  1981),  1,  6  &  179  n.l.  For  details  of  his  1838  trip,  see  Henry  D. 
Thoreau,  Journal  1: 1837-1844,  ed.  Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell  et  al.  (Princeton:  Princeton 
Univ.  Press,  198 1),  44-47.  For  Thoreau  in  Bangor,  see  Huber,  The  Wildest  Country,  4- 
6,  159,  162,  167-70;  and  Thoreau,  Journal  1,  44-47.  The  quotations  in  this  paragraph 
are  from  the  original  of  Muir's  28  October  1898  letter  to  Wanda  Muir  (see  note  7). 

10  Letter,  Muir  to  Louie  Muir,  6  October  1898,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  HASC.  "I 
think  I  may  make  a  short  run  into  the  White  Mountains,"  Muir  writes,  "or  up  to  Lake 
Champlain  to  see  the  woods  in  their  autumn  colors."  For  Sargent's  illness  see  Muir's 
Journal,  12  October  1898  ff,  and  Wolfe,  Son  of  the  Wilderness,  278. 

1 1  Muir's  third  "solitude"  reference  is  problematic  since  there  are  no  marks  on  his  cited 
page  289  (280).  Mentioned  on  that  page,  however,  is  the  bird  life  of  the  East  Branch  of 
the  Penobscot  River — red-headed  woodpeckers,  bald  eagles,  great-horned  owls — 
which  may  well  have  created  an  ambiance  of  solitude  for  him.  See  next  note  for 
explanation  of  1-2. 

12  I  am  indebted  to  Muir  scholar  Ronald  H.  Limbaugh,  Professor  of  History,  University 
of  the  Pacific,  for  explanation  of  these  Muir  abbreviations,  and  to  Thoreau  scholar 
Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer,  Professor  of  English,  The  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  for  his 
assessment  of  Muir's  index.   Muir  makes  four  indices  to  The  Maine  Woods  (1868), 
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each  on  its  own  unnumbered  end  page  of  the  book.  I  refer  to  these  in  order  as  1-1  (32 
items),  1-2  (31  items),  1-3  (no  pages;  3  dates  and  8  items),  and  1-4  (7  items  in  pencil  on 
brown  end  paper).  "Al  Ex"  appears  twice  in  Index  1,  before  "sled  bouncing  and 
bumping"  and  after  "Boat  Song,"  and  once  in  Index  2,  the  instance  cited  here.  This 
raises  the  question  of  when  these  indices  were  created.  I  infer  that  each  index 
corresponds  to  a  reading  of  The  Maine  Woods.  It  is  likely  that  he  did  not  begin 
indexing  until  his  Alaska  journeys  or  until  he  was  writing  about  them.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  he  could  have  added  his  "Al  Ex"  designations  to  the  already  existing 
indices,  except  for  the  fact  that  one  "Al  Ex"  in  index  1  precedes  its  referent,  "sled 
bouncing  and  bumping." 

13  Samuel  Hall  Young,  Alaska  Days  with  John  Muir  (1915;  Salt  Lake  City:  Gibbs  Smith, 
1991),  67.  Introduction  by  Richard  F.  Fleck. 

14  Fleck,  Henry  Thoreau  and  John  Muir  Among  the  Indians,  42.  Muir  takes  the  1868 
edition,  not  the  1864  one  as  Fleck  states. 

15  John  Muir,  The  Yosemite  (1912;  Madison:  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1986),  87. 

16  Muir  vertical  lines  this  entire  paragraph,  the  last  one  of  the  "Chesuncook"  essay,  and 
indexes  it  under  "Forest  reserves"  (1-2)  and  "Parks"  (1-4).  After  the  latter,  he 
comments  "should  be  glad  for  growth",  reflecting  his  desire  for  people  to  experience 
wilderness  and  his  innocence  regarding  the  future  impact  of  the  automobile  and 
population  explosion  on  these  areas. 

17  John  Muir,  Our  National  Parks  (1901;  St.  Clair  Shores,  MI:  Scholarly  Press,  n.d.),  1, 
2. 

18  Muir  indexes  this  under  "Pine  Trees — good."  He  judged  certain  passages  "good"  or 
"very  good,"  often  using  the  abbreviations  "g"  and  "v.g." 

19  John  Muir,  The  Mountains  of  California  (1894;  Dunwoody,  GA:  Norman  S.  Berg, 
n.d.),  139. 

20  Muir  vertical  lines  this  in  the  text  and  indexes  it  under  "Trees"  (1-1). 

21  Muir  vertical  lines  this  sentence  as  well  as  the  ones  before  and  after,  including 
Thoreau' s  view  of  swamps  as  the  most  primitive  places  left,  and  indexes  them  (1-2) 
under  "Forests  &  swamps." 

22  Muir,  Our  National  Parks,  364. 

23  Bade,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Muir,  I,  223.  Letter,  Muir  to  Mrs.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  29 
May  1870,  Yosemite. 

24  See  Roy  L.  Taylor  and  Bruce  MacBryde,  Vascular  Plants  of  British  Columbia:  A 
Descriptive  Resource  Inventory  (Vancouver:  Univ.  of  British  Columbia  Press,  1977), 
174,216. 

25  John  Muir,  My  First  Summer  in  the  Sierra  (191 1;  Dunwoody,  GA:  Norman  S.  Berg, 
1972),  109. 

26  Muir  marks  this  in  the  text  as  well  as  in  his  index  I. 

27  Muir,  The  Mountains  of  California,  238. 

28  Muir,  The  Mountains  of  California,  186. 

29  Letter,  Abba  Woolson  to  John  Muir,  4  February  1 872,  Boston,  HASC. 

30  Letter,  Abba  G.  Woolson  to  John  Muir,  21  March  1872,  Boston,  HASC.  Abba 
Woolson' s  essays  had  appeared  in  the  Boston  Journal  and  were  published  the  next 
year  as  Women  in  American  Society  (Roberts  Brothers,  1873),  in  which  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  a  peasant  poet  who  like  Muir  was  inspired  by  Robert  Burns,  wrote  a  slim 
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endorsement.  That  same  year  she  would  chair  the  New  England  Women's  Club 
committee  on  dress  reform  and  subsequently  edit  Dress  Reform:  A  Series  of  Lectures 
Delivered  in  Boston,  on  Dress  as  it  Affects  the  Health  of  Women  (Roberts  Brothers, 
1874).  Her  copy  of  Walden  is  in  Muir's  library  at  HASC;  it  contains  her  inscription 
and  date  of  acquisition,  "Sept.  1863,"  and  Muir's  index  and  marginalia.  An  interesting 
question  is  whether  the  margin  dots  are  his  or  hers.  She  must  also  have  sent  Muir  her 
own  books,  but  they  are  not  among  those  in  his  library  today. 

31  Letter,  Abba  G.  Woolson  to  John  Muir,  27  September  1874,  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, HASC.  I  am  searching  for  a  record  of  her  proposed  California  trip  and  Yosemite 
lecture.  Other  than  her  summer  1871  visit,  however,  I  cannot  verify  her  presence  in 
Yosemite. 

32  Interestingly,  this  National  Register  application  was  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  her 
father,  despite  the  fact  that  she  is  more  outstanding  than  he.  She  is  in  Who 's  Who  in 
America,  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  Notable  American  Women,  and  Ameri- 
can Authors,  1600-1900,  none  of  which  includes  him. 

33  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Remembered  Yesterdays  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1923), 
392. 

34  Bade,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Muir,  II,  271.  Letter,  Muir  to  Louie  Muir,  13  June 
1893,  New  York. 

35  Letter,  Annie  Fields  to  John  Muir,  December  1894,  Boston,  HASC.  Fields  may  have 
shared  Muir's  book  with  Jewett,  who  spent  much  of  her  life  with  Fields. 

36  Of  this  Riverside  Edition,  volume  one,  A  Week,  is  in  Muir's  library  at  HASC. 
Volumes  two  through  ten  are  in  the  Muir  library  at  The  Huntington,  San  Marino, 
California.  Volume  eleven,  Familiar  Letters,  edited  by  Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  is 
missing. 

37  Letter,  Herbert  Gleason  to  John  Muir,  18  December  1907,  Boston,  HASC.  This 
revises  Fleck's  dates  given  in  Henry  Thoreau  and  John  Muir  Among  the  Indians,  24. 

38  F.  B.  Sanborn,  ed.,  Familiar  Letters,  volume  six  of  The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau 
(Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1906),  280.  Letter,  Thoreau  to  H.G.O. 
Blake,  21  May  1856,  Concord.  Muir  indexes  this  letter  twice:  "Money  g"  (good)  and 
"Society  and  solitude  v  g"  (very  good). 

39  The  1906  edition  of  The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  is  in  Muir's  library  at  HASC. 
Volume  3  of  this  20- volume  set  is  The  Maine  Woods.  The  joined  pages  are  29-31, 
337-39,  349-51,  363  and  blank  end  sheet. 

40  Quoted  from  Journal  3,  volume  nine  of  The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  ed. 
Bradford  Torrey  and  Francis  H.  Allen  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1906),  351. 
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His  voice  and  pen  have  wrought  a  fadeless  name  for  him, 
of  high  and  noble  thought  the  shining  synonym.1 

JohnTownsend  Trowbridge 

At  the  time  of  his  death  (1911),  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  men  of  his  era,  known  to  scholars  and  the  general  population. 
He  pursued  so  many  varied  activities — the  ministry,  politics,  reform,  education, 
natural  history,  military  experience — that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  apply  any 
single  label  to  him.  Among  his  undertakings  were:  pastor  of  the  Worcester  Free 
Church;  supporter  of  John  Brown  before  and  after  the  raid  on  Harpers  Ferry; 
Colonel  of  the  First  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  the  first  officially  sanctioned 
regiment  of  freed  slaves  in  the  Civil  War;  fervent  reformer,  abolitionist,  and 
women's  rights  campaigner,  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the  Whole  World's 
Temperance  Convention;  activist  for  the  Free  Soil  Party;  and  editor  and  champion 
of  the  poetry  of  Emily  Dickinson.  He  distinguished  himself  in  each  of  his 
endeavors  and  consistently  committed  his  memories  of  them  to  writing. 

In  standard  literary  histories  when  his  name  is  not  associated  with 
Dickinson,  Higginson  is  looked  upon  as  an  apostle  of  Transcendental  culture  in  its 
most  refined  Victorian  guise.  His  most  sustained  commentary  on  Transcendental- 
ism and  its  representative  figures  appears  in  his  autobiography,  Cheerful  Yester- 
days (1898);  portraits  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Bronson  Alcott,  and  Theodore 
Parker  in  Contemporaries  (1899);  profiles  of  the  major  periodicals  of  the  move- 
ment in  Old  Cambridge  (1899);  a  survey  of  "The  Concord  Group"  in  A  Reader's 
History  of  American  Literature  (1903);  and  his  balanced  treatment  of  Margaret 
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Fuller  in  his  biography  in  the  American  Men  of  Letters  Series  (1884).  Long 
before  his  sympathetic  portrait  of  Henry  Thoreau  appeared  alongside  that  of 
Dickinson  in  Carlyle's  Laugh  (1909),  he  was  among  the  earliest  admirers  of  A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  a  respectful  reviewer  of  both  The 
Maine  Woods  and  Cape  Cod,  and  an  advocate  for  the  publication  of  the  journals. 

In  Cheerful  Yesterdays  he  noted  that  his  literary  impulses  were  anti- 
cosmopolitan,  and  thus  he  identified  with  the  "limited"  and  "characteristic" 
localities  of  New  England.  He  wrote  adoringly  of  his  native  Cambridge.  As  an 
historian  of  the  epoch  of  literary  change  called  "The  Period  of  the  Newness,"  he 
was  drawn  to  Concord,  where  he  visited  both  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  He  described 
as  well  the  intellectual  ferment  in  other  towns  where  he  attended  or  planned 
lectures  for  leading  Transcendentalists,  including  Thoreau  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions.2 

Although  Higginson  lived  in  Worcester  for  only  a  decade,  from  1852  to 
1863,  they  were  very  productive  years,  and  he  looked  back  upon  them  fondly. 
After  serial  publication  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  the  1850s,  his  nature  essays, 
which  depicted  scenes  in  and  around  Worcester,  were  collected  in  Out-door 
Papers  (1863).  Higginson  was  a  founder  of  the  Worcester  Public  Library  and  the 
city's  Natural  History  Society.  He  served  on  the  School  Committee,  helped 
recruit  young  men  into  the  51st  Massachusetts  regiment,  organized  social  and 
athletic  clubs,  and,  along  with  several  others,  spearheaded  Worcester  abolitionists. 
The  "Freedom  Club"  of  Worcester  organized  the  attack  upon  the  Boston  Court 
House  in  an  attempt  to  free  the  fugitive  slave  Anthony  Burns  from  custody. 
Although  the  attempt  failed,  the  episode  became  a  turning  point  in  the  anti-slavery 
fight  and  gave  rise  to  Thoreau' s  searing  indictment  of  government  in  "Slavery  in 
Massachusetts."  A  Boston  newspaper  said  of  the  captured  Higginson:  "He  is  a 
man  of  talent,  a  great  enthusiast,  and  though  he  stands  within  the  pale  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  he  is  regarded  as  a  suspicious  character,  theoretically  speaking.  His  appear- 
ance in  Court  excited  no  little  sensation."3  Even  the  label  of  "suspicious"  was 
apparently  insufficient  for  Higginson,  for  radicalism  became  a  driving  force 
behind  his  actions.  Although  the  indictment  was  "ultimately  quashed  as  imper- 
fect,"4 Higginson  felt  that  his  time  in  jail  was  well  spent,  for  he  took  the  view  of 
his  "old  favorite  Lamennais,  who  regarded  any  life  as  rather  incomplete  which  did 
not,  as  in  his  own  case,  include  some  experience  of  imprisonment  in  a  good  cause" 
(Cheerful  Yesterdays  ,160).5  Higginson  fought  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
and  often  encouraged  people  to  disobey  it  openly,  but  to  "show  good  citizenship 
by  taking  the  consequences."6  Most  likely  his  antislavery  convictions  stemmed 
from  his  religious  beliefs.  As  pastor  of  the  Free  Church,  founded  on  the  theories 
of  Theodore  Parker,  Higginson  preached  a  "nondenominational  ethical  Christian- 
ity based  on  man's  'intuition'  of  'the  great  Law  of  Nature,'  God's  love,  manifest  in 
the  humanity  of  Jesus.  In  practical  affairs,  he  supported  the  ten-hour  bill,  land 
reform,  penal  legislation,  temperance,  anti-slavery,  and  women's  rights,  all  much 
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more  popular  in  Worcester,  a  workingman's  town."7 

The  decade  that  Higginson  spent  in  Worcester,  a  period  when  he  was  in 
his  thirties,  had  profound  personal  impact.  In  a  diary  entry  that  documents  his 
transformation,  he  acknowledged  this  impact  in  both  its  internal  and  external 
manifestations:  "I  am  almost  terrified  when  I  consider  the  sudden  expansion  of  my 
whole  nature  since  I  came  to  Worcester.  Every  thought,  word,  look,  and  action 
seems  to  belong  not  to  me,  but  to  some  new  being  which  I  am.  .  .  .  The  best 
external  exponent  of  this  seems  the  faculty  of  extemporaneous  speech,  which  I 
never  really  possessed  until  I  came  here."  Indeed,  Higginson' s  sermons  at  the 
Free  Church  constituted  only  a  portion  of  a  more  active  public  speaking  career  that 
included  frequent  political  speeches  and  lyceum  lectures.  Given  also  his  quick- 
ened interest  in  natural  history  during  this  period,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  he 
drew  a  central  metaphor  for  his  personal  development  from  nature:  "All  my 
previous  life  seems  to  have  been  maturing  within  me  this  flower."8 

A  comment  in  his  Out-door  Papers  seems  to  have  disposed  him  to 
autobiographical  treatment  of  these  pivotal  experiences,  whether  they  derived 
from  the  sphere  of  public  action  or  contemplation  of  nature:  "For  that  which  is 
remembered  is  often  more  vivid  than  that  which  is  seen.  The  eye  paints  better  in 
the  presence,  the  heart  in  absence,  of  the  object  most  dear. . . .  Absence  is  the  very 
air  of  passion,  and  all  the  best  description  is  in  memoriam."9  As  in  Out-door 
Papers,  he  drew  inspiration  for  Cheerful  Yesterdays  (1898)  from  Wordsworth  and 
devoted  its  contents  to  tranquil  recollection  conditioned  by  the  wisdom  of  matu- 
rity. Although  the  passage  of  time  could  paradoxically  increase  the  vividness  of 
recollection,  the  autobiographer  need  not  make  the  first  person  actor-narrator  the 
center  of  attention:  "Yet  perhaps  the  first  obstacle  to  be  encountered  by  any 
autobiographer  is  the  sudden  sense  of  his  own  unimportance"  (Cheerful  Yester- 
days, 1).  In  Cheerful  Yesterdays,  then,  Higginson' s  personal  exploits  and  emo- 
tions are  subsumed  in  a  larger  narrative  of  two  national  changes:  the  creation  of  a 
distinctive  American  literature  and  the  freeing  of  the  slaves.  The  book  exempli- 
fies the  critic  James  Olney's  contention  that  in  autobiography  metaphors  of 
personal  development  often  support  a  rendering  of  a  larger  social  destiny:  "If 
autobiography  is  in  one  sense  history,  then  one  can  turn  that  around  and  say  that 
history  is  also  autobiography,  and  in  a  double  sense:  the  makers  of  history,  or 
those  through  whom  history  is  made,  could  find  in  their  autobiographies  the 
destiny  of  their  time  achieved  in  action  and  speech."10  As  Higginson  stressed 
larger  themes  in  Cheerful  Yesterdays,  he  minimized  the  importance  of  self,  "For 
the  rest,  the  autobiographer  has  the  least  reason  of  all  writers  to  concern  himself 
about  the  portrayal  of  personality"  (Cheerful  Yesterdays,  2). 

Despite  this  disclaimer,  he  was  invited  on  many  occasions  to  speak  on  or 
record  his  life  experiences,  one  request  coming  from  Alfred  S.  Roe,  editor  of 
Worcester  Magazine,  late  in  1903.  He  asked  Higginson  to  write  a  reminiscence  of 
his  life  in  Worcester  for  the  fourth  and  final  installment  in  Worcester  Magazine's 
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series  on"Worcester  in  Literature."1 '  Although  Higginson  had  not  lived  in  Worces- 
ter for  almost  fifty  years,  his  ties  with  the  city  were  still  strong,  bolstered  by  his 
published  writings  about  his  time  there.  Roe's  similar  experiences,  as  well  as 
complementary  views  on  social  issues,  may  have  influenced  his  request.  Both 
men  came  from  strong  Protestant  backgrounds,  fought  in  the  war,  remained  active 
as  veterans  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  emerged  after  the  conflict  as 
men  of  letters  interested  in  reform  and  education.  One  issue  on  which  they  shared 
strong  convictions  was  temperance.  In  1903,  moreover,  Higginson  was  a  re- 
spected figure  of  national  stature  whose  tribute  to  Worcester  must  have  been 
welcomed  by  the  editor  of  Worcester  Magazine,  a  periodical  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  municipal  interests.  Referring  to  the  publication  of  his  essay 
"Saints,  and  their  Bodies"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Higginson  noted  that  Worces- 
ter was  the  setting  for  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career.12 

The  letter  to  Roe,  reprinted  in  its  entirety  below,  represents  a  condensed 
reminiscence  of  Higginson' s  Worcester  years,  thus  offering  a  synopsis  of  the 
relevant  chapters  of  Cheerful  Yesterdays.  Higginson  covers  all  well-known 
portions  of  his  life,  and  though  he  expresses  a  sense  that  Worcester  remains  "near 
[his]  heart,"  he  recounts  events  selectively  and  unemotionally.  As  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  letter  suggests,  the  timing  of  Roe's  request  left  Higginson  with 
little  time  to  "make  it  otherwise  than  brief."  Higginson  typed  the  letter  to  Roe,  and 
added  handwritten  corrections.  Roe,  in  all  likelihood,  appreciated  receiving  a 
typescript,  since  Higginson  acknowledged  his  very  poor  handwriting  in  Cheerful 
Yesterdays  (160-61): 

Inside  address:  29  Buckingham  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass., 
Nov.  12,  1903.. 

Dear  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Roe, 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  write  something  in  regard  to  my  early  life 
in  Worcester,  although  the  time  allowed  is  too  short  for  me  to  make  it  otherwise 
than  brief. 

Worcester  was  so  important  to  me  as  a  means  of  development;  my  connec- 
tion with  the  Worcester  of  fifty  years  ago  was  so  active  and  varied;  and  I  was 
concerned  in  so  many  of  its  early  enterprises,  that  it  has  always  remained  near  my 
heart.  My  old  friend,  Dr.  Hale,  has  described  the  Worcester  of  that  period  best  by 
calling  it  "a  western  settlement  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts."  13  Its  business 
life,  its  social  life,  and  its  intellectual  life  were  all  springing  up  together;14  and  I 
had  even  before  that  time,  just  enough  recollection  of  it  to  feel  myself  not  wholly 
a  stranger  there.  I  still  remember  with  delight  certain  drives  I  took  thither  in  early 
childhood  with  my  father,  Stephen  Higginson,  whose  first  wife  had  been  a 
Salisbury  and  who  so  cherished  his  connection  with  the  old  Worcester  families 
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that  he  named  my  elder  brother  "Waldo",  a  name  also  transmitted  to  my  daugh- 
ter. Our  visits  there  were  made  primarily  that  he  might  call  on  the  Misses  Waldo, 
and  I  might  play  with  their  celebrated  kittens.  My  subsequent  life  there  accord- 
ingly seemed  to  connect  itself  with  that  old  maidenly  household,  although  my 
reputation  for  perilous  radicalisms  might  justly  have  led  the  descendants  of  those 
kittens  sometimes  to  show  their  claws. 

The  society  of  Worcester  was,  at  the  time  I  removed  there  ( 1 852),  singularly 
agreeable.  The  town  was  becoming  very  prosperous  and  yet  retained  its  simplic- 
ity of  tone.  There  was  a  circle  of  very  cultivated  and  active-minded  people  who 
worked  hard  and  were  thrifty  and  yet  counted  wealth  as  a  secondary  thing.  Even 
the  aristocracy  of  employment  counted  for  very  little.  Some  of  the  most 
cultivated  families  were  employed  in  mechanical  occupations  and  made  their 
workshops  the  very  centers  of  wit  and  humor.  There  were  the  traditions  of  an 
earlier  aristocracy  of  birth,  but  it  counted  for  little,  because  those  who  repre- 
sented it  readily  accepted  the  prevailing  tone.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  pleasant 
out-door  life  and  indoor  intercourse,  and  great  private  and  public  activity.  It 
seems  to  me,  on  looking  back,  that  innumerable  enterprises  were  undertaken  and 
that  I  had  a  hand  in  almost  all  of  them.  There  was  the  Free  Church,  for  instance, 
the  first  of  various  organizations  of  the  kind  that  were  started  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  spirit  and  on  the  platform  of  Theodore  Parker  who  was  still  under  condemna- 
tion as  a  heretic.15  Then  I  served  on  the  School  Committee,  helped  organize  the 
Public  Library  and  the  Natural  History  Society,  was  president  of  a  gymnastic 
club,16  a  cricket  club,  a  skating  club,  and  various  minor  organizations.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  I  did  not  belong  to  a  volunteer  engine  company  such  as  then  existed 
everywhere,  and  I  was  indeed  elected  an  honorary  member  of  "Tiger  Engine 
Company  No.  6";  and  was  only  prevented  from  accepting  the  appointment  by  the 
fact  that  the  Tigers  got  into  a  general  fight,  meanwhile,  and  were  disbanded  by 
the  city  fathers.  At  any  rate,  when  the  storm  of  the  Civil  War  approached,  I  was 
found  to  have  popularity  enough  among  the  younger  generation  in  Worcester  to 
enlist  without  difficulty  a  company  in  the  51st  Massachusetts;  and  afterwards  I 
learned,  as  I  have  always  thought  from  that  admirable  officer,  Colonel  now 
General  A.  B.  R.  Sprague,  enough  of  the  rudiments  of  military  life  to  carry  me 
through  two  years  of  service  without  discredit.  During  my  absence  at  the  front, 
my  wife  removed  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  for  her  health  and  I  ceased,  with  some  regret, 
to  be  a  resident  of  Worcester. 

It  was  during  my  life  in  Worcester  that  my  literary  career,  such  as  it  is,  may 
be  said  to  have  begun.  It  dates  back,  properly  speaking,  to  a  paper  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  March  1858,  entitled  "Saints  and  their  Bodies".  After  this  followed  a 
number  of  papers  on  outdoor  life  and  pursuits,  the  scene  of  all  which  was  laid  in 
the  vicinity  of  Worcester  and  which  included  "April  Days",  "Water-lilies",  "My 
Outdoor  Study",  "The  Procession  of  the  Flowers",  "The  Life  of  Birds",  "Gym- 
nastics" and  others  which  were  published  subsequently  under  the  name  of 
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"Outdoor  Papers"  in  a  variety  of  editions.  People  found  them  interesting  and  I 
am  sure  that  they  were  lovingly  composed.  They  certainly  did  some  good 
through  their  influence  on  others,  for  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  so  long  the  profes- 
sor of  physical  training  at  Harvard,  told  me  that  this  book  was  what  led  him  to 
devote  his  life  to  that  branch  of  training;  and  John  Burroughs  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  the  same  influence  as  having  been  early  exerted  on  his  own  pursuits.17 
Greatly  transformed  as  is  the  neighborhood  of  Worcester  through  its  enormous 
growth,  I  receive  almost  every  year,  from  that  quarter,  letters  of  inquiry  from 
those  who  visit  the  old  rural  localities  which  I  described;  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
me  to  think  that  though  my  old  friends  and  companions  have  so  largely  passed 
away,  yet  the  flowers  and  streamlets  of  Worcester  county  may  still  transmit  some 
memory  of  my  abode  there. 

Cordially  yours, 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  (signed) 

For  the  published  version,  Roe  incorporated  this  letter  into  a  longer 
sketch  that  summarized  Higginson' s  life  in  Worcester.  This  was  not  Roe's  first 
profile  of  Higginson,  for  in  1891,  as  editor  of  the  Worcester  Light,  he  had 
published  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Colonel  (5  December  1 89 1 ,  3 1 8).  Nor  was  this  the 
first  time  that  Roe  had  offered  Worcester  readers  information  on  Higginson' s 
several  residences  during  his  decade  in  the  city.  In  "Twenty  Years  of  Harvard 
St.,"18  one  of  his  many  exercises  in  local  history,  Roe  had  provided  an  account  of 
the  distinguished  Worcester  residents,  including  Higginson,  who  had  lived  on  or 
near  that  street  in  the  city.  Noting  that  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Sudbury  streets 
was  the  home  of  Theo  Brown,  Roe  had  commented:  "Worcester  of  yesterday 
relates  with  exceeding  relish  the  story  of  Transcendentalism  as  told  here  by  Alcott, 
Emerson,  Thoreau  and  others.  Though  these  devoted  people  were  not  always 
understood  by  the  public,  and  sometimes  not  even  by  themselves,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  culture  and  the  excellence  of  their  intentions"  ("Twenty  Years," 
270).  Brown's  home  was  eventually  bought  by  A.  B.  R.  Sprague,  mentioned  in 
the  letter  in  Worcester  Magazine,  who  became  mayor  of  the  city.  Higginson 
himself  lived  at  No.  7  Harvard  St.  from  1853-54,  moving  to  No.  16  from  1855- 
1857,  and  it  was  at  the  latter  residence  where  he  apparently  wrote  his  Out-door 
Papers.  In  the  last  home  on  Harvard  St.  before  Dix  St.,  D.  A.  Goddard  lived,  "as 
did  the  LeBaron  family,  a  daughter  of  which  wrote  charmingly  for  the  [Worcester] 
Spy"  ("Twenty  Years,"  285).19  At  No.  5  Dix  St.  "dwelt  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  Thoreau's 
friend  and  college  contemporary.  I  love  to  think  that  here  may  have  gathered  the 
transcendentalists  Alcott,  Emerson,  and  Thoreau,  as  they  certainly  did  at  Theo 
Brown's  home,  and  Blake  was  one  of  their  choicest  disciples"  ("Twenty  Years," 
286).   Repeating  several  of  these  details  from  "Twenty  Years  of  Harvard  St."  in 
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the  Worcester  Magazine  article,  Roe  added  that  from  1858  to  1863,  the  Higginson 
residence  was  No.  5  Chatham  St.  ("Worcester  in  Literature  No.  IV,"  203).  Of 
course,  for  part  of  this  time,  he  commanded  the  first  black  regiment  to  be  raised 
during  the  war,  the  experience  that  gave  rise  to  Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regiment 
(1870). 

From  Higginson' s  letter,  which  comprises  about  half  of  the  Worcester 
Magazine  article,  Roe  thus  radiates  his  own  summary  of  his  subject's  life.  The 
sketch  includes  three  pictures  of  Higginson:  the  first,  taken  in  1854,  depicts  the 
Rev.  Higginson  as  the  handsome  pastor  of  the  Free  Church;  the  second  derives 
from  1885,  when  Higginson  was  a  retired  Colonel,  enjoying  his  position  as  a  well- 
respected  man  of  letters;  the  final  photograph  depicts  Col.  Higginson  in  G.  A.  R. 
Uniform.  This  picture  shows  him  in  all  his  military  pomp  and  glory,  an  illustration 
in  keeping  with  the  patriotic  thrust  of  Roe's  celebratory  writings  on  the  member- 
ship of  the  G.  A.  R. 

Before  his  graduation  from  Wesleyan  University,  Alfred  S.  Roe  (1844- 
1917)  had  served  in  the  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1875 
he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Worcester  High  School,  becoming  its  principal  in  1 880. 
His  principalship  was  not  without  blemish,  for  in  1889,  the  battle  between  rival 
ethnic  groups  in  the  city  entered  the  school  system  when  J.  A.  Riordan,  an  Irish 
Catholic  student,  was  elected  editor-in-chief  of  the  school  newspaper.  Some 
seniors  called  for  another  election,  and  although  seniors  were  not  traditionally 
allowed  to  vote  in  this  election,  in  this  case,  they  did  and  a  Protestant  candidate 
won.  Principal  Roe  ratified  this  election,  a  decision  that  immediately  sparked 
controversy  in  the  Irish  community,  which  claimed  that  Riordan' s  ethnic  and 
Roman  Catholic  heritage  was  the  reason  for  his  removal.  This  dispute  fanned  the 
flames  of  conflict  between  the  city's  Catholics  and  Protestants,  divisions  possibly 
increased  by  Roe's  support  for  a  group  called  the  Sumner  Club.  Encountering 
divisions  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  the  Eucleia  debating  society,  a 
school  organization  of  long  standing,  Roe  had  encouraged  Protestants  to  organize 
their  own  group.  The  new  group,  the  Sumner  Club,  gained  a  larger  membership 
than  the  Eucleia  society,  which  was  dominated  by  the  Irish.  It  is  possible  that  the 
success  of  the  Sumner  Club  emboldened  Protestant  students  to  overturn  the  high 
school  newspaper  election.  Statements  on  both  sides  did  little  to  lessen  the 
animosities,  as  evidenced  by  Roe's  argument  that  the  Yankee  Protestant  popula- 
tion, not  the  Irish  or  French  Canadian,  "forms  the  foundation  of  New  England's 
character,  determines  her  purposes,  and  makes  and  maintains  her  reputation."20 
Under  pressure  from  Superintendent  of  Schools  Albert  P.  Marble,  his  adversary 
throughout  this  conflict,  Roe  declined  reappointment  to  the  principalship  in  1 890. 

Roe's  sentiment  on  the  strength  of  the  New  England  Protestant  heritage 
was  echoed  in  the  prologue  to  the  Worcester  Magazine  piece  on  Higginson  in 
1903:  "The  word  'Protestant'  has  had  many  experiences  since  Luther  nailed  his 
theses  to  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg,  and  all  along  the  ages  men  and  women 
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have  been  protesting  against  religious  dominance  of  all  sorts.  The  movement  led 
by  Theodore  Parker  was  a  protest  against  creed  and  dogma,  and  a  declaration  for  a 
wider  and  freer  plan  of  spiritual  living."  Higginson,  an  apostle  of  Parker,  was  thus 
presented  as  a  "fighting  parson"  in  the  "church  militant"  ("Worcester  in  Literature 
No.  IV,"  200-01).  As  a  careful  reader  of  Cheerful  Yesterdays,  however,  Roe  could 
not  have  been  unaware  of  his  subject's  involvement  in  similar  controversies 
approximately  fifty  years  before.  As  a  member  of  the  Worcester  School  Commit- 
tee, Higginson  had  defended  the  right  of  a  Roman  Catholic  father  to  decide  which 
version  of  the  Scriptures  his  child  could  read  in  school.  He  was  attacked,  removed 
from  the  school  committee,  later  to  be  reinstated  on  a  special  examining  board 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  When  a  Know-Nothing  mayor  was  elected  in  1 854, 
Higginson  lost  election  for  supporting  a  Catholic  committeeman  (Cheerful  Yester- 
days, 193). 21  On  a  trip  to  the  Azores  later  in  the  decade,  Higginson  expressed 
impatience  with  the  sham  spectacle  he  associated  with  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Church,  but  he  also  expressed  relief  that  he  had  left  behind  American  "Protestant- 
ism in  a  state  of  vehement  intolerance."22 

Whatever  the  case,  Roe  acknowledged  in  1903  that  Higginson' s  ministe- 
rial activities  were  overshadowed  by  his  literary  pursuits,  and  thus  ignored 
Higginson' s  accommodations  to  religious  and  ethnic  constituencies.  Referring  to 
the  Out-door  Papers,  Roe  called  for  a  new  edition  of  that  volume  in  which  proper 
personal  names  and  local  place  names  might  receive  clarification  or  annotation. 
Contributing  to  such  a  volume,  he  identified  several  Worcester  residents  who 
were  mentioned  in  "Gymnastics."23  His  final  tribute  to  the  colonel  was  one  with 
which  Higginson  would  have  been  able  to  identify: 

Worcester  is  ever  associated  with  Mr.  Higginson' s  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Kansas,  and  it  was  while  he  was  living  here  that  he  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  old 
John  Brown,  so  that  in  coming  years,  when  the  notable  places  of  this  city  are 
indicated,  as  they  already  are  in  Boston  and  Concord,  the  careful  scribe  may 
state,  "Here  dwelt  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Higginson  when  he  prepared  the  essays  which 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  out-door  love  and  study,  who  willingly  imperiled  his  life 
for  the  escaped  slave;  in  no  uncertain  way  encouraged  John  Brown  in  his  efforts 
to  liberate  a  race  and,  in  the  face  of  social  disbarment  was  ready  to  lead  the  first 
regiment  of  black  men  raised  in  the  War  of    Liberation."24 
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1 1  The  "Worcester  in  Literature"  series  began  with  a  profile  of  Thoreau  critic  Annie 
Russell  Marble  in  Worcester  Magazine  4  (Dec.  1902):  207-09.  "Books  New  and  Old" 
in  the  same  issue  (224)  reviewed  her  Thoreau:  His  Home,  Friends  and  Books,  a  notice 
that  commented:  "Owing  to  this  city's  being  the  residence  of  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  Theo 
Brown,  and  other  admirers  of  Thoreau.  he  often  came  here  to  lecture,  and  there  are 
aged  people  in  the  city  to-day  who  can  tell  of  their  listening  to  addresses  which  they 
did  not  then  altogether  understand.  Were  the  private  libraries  of  Worcester  to  be 
inspected,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  reveal  as  many  copies  of  Thoreau' s 
writings  as  any  equal  numbers  of  collections  elsewhere."  Annie  Russell  Marble 
taught  for  a  time  with  Roe  at  the  Worcester  High  School.  The  next  installment  of 
"Worcester  in  Literature."  dealing  with  the  popular  historian  Eva  March  Tappan. 
appeared  in  Worcester  Magazine  5  (Feb.  1903):  45-46:  the  third  installment,  on 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  Worcester  Magazine  6  (Nov.  1903):  159-63.  The  article  on 
Higginson,  coinciding  with  the  colonel's  80th  birthday,  appeared  in  Worcester  Maga- 
zine 6  (Dec.  1903):  199-205.  (Subsequent  references  to  the  "Worcester  in  Literature" 
series  will  be  documented  parenthetically  in  the  text.) 

12  The  only  reference  to  the  letter  appears  in  a  footnote  in  Tilden  Edelstein's  Strange 
Enthusiasm:  A  Life  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univ.  Press. 
1968).  130.  though  his  note  does  not  actually  refer  to  its  contents,  nor  does  Edelstein 
trace  its  publication  to  the  "Worcester  in  Literature"  series.  Nevertheless,  the  reminis- 
cence supplements  other  biographical  information  on  Higginson:  his  own  version  of 
events  in  Cheerful  Yesterdays  (1898)  and  passages  in  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson: 
The  Story  of  his  Life  (1914)  and  The  Letters  and  Journals  of  Thomas  Wentworth 
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Higginson:  1846-1906  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1921),  both  edited  by 
Mary  Thacher  Higginson.  Excluding  the  first  paragraph  of  the  letter,  Roe's  published 
version  follows  its  text  with  four  other  substantive  and  a  number  of  accidental  variants 
from  the  six-page  typescript  held  at  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  A  somewhat 
garbled  and  significantly  condensed  version  of  the  reminiscence,  its  provenance 
erroneously  connected  to  Cheerful  Yesterdays,  appears  in  Charles  Nutt,  History  of 
Worcester  and  Its  People  (New  York:  Lewis  Historical  Publishing,  1919),  4:  594-95. 

13  What  appears  to  be  a  quotation  is  a  paraphrase  of  Hale's  characterization  of  Worces- 
ter, "a  western  town  in  the  heart  of  New  England,"  from  "Worcester  in  Literature  No. 
III."  This  quotation  was  included  in  Hale' s  "A  Letter  of  Greeting"  for  the  first  issue  of 
Worcester  Magazine  1  (Jan.  1901):  28.  Roe  succeeded  George  F.  French  as  editor 
with  the  commencement  of  Volume  2.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  published  text  of  the 
letter  to  Roe  contains  two  substantive  variants:  Higginson  typed  "concerned  in";  Roe 
printed  "connected  with."  Roe  changed  Higginson' s  plural  "radicalisms"  to  its 
singular  form. 

14  For  Higginson' s  positive  characterizations  of  Worcester,  his  fondness  for  its  working 
people,  and  his  friendship  with  the  tailor  Theo  Brown,  see  Letters  and  Journals,  1 15- 
19;  James  E.  Mooney,  "Antislavery  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.:  A  Case  Study," 
Dissertation,  1 97 1 ;  and  John  L.  Brooke,  The  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth:  Society  and 
Political  Culture  in  Worcester  County  Massachusetts,  1713-1861  (New  York:  Cam- 
bridge Univ.  Press,  1989),  383,  392. 

1 5  Here  Higginson  paraphrased  Cheerful  Yesterdays:  "But  a  new  sphere  of  reformatory 
action  opened  for  me  in  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Worcester  Free  Church,  the 
first  of  several  such  organizations  that  sprang  up  about  that  time  under  the  influence  of 
Theodore  Parker's  Boston  society,  which  was  their  prototype"  (130).  He  initially 
felt  that  the  Worcester  position  would  dull  the  contemplative  and  accentuate  the  active 
side  of  his  nature,  but  he  apparently  found  there  a  kind  of  equilibrium.  As  he  noted  in 
Out-door  Papers,  "And  yet  the  more  bent  any  man  is  upon  action,  the  more  pro- 
foundly he  needs  the  very  calmness  of  nature  to  preserve  his  equilibrium.  The  radical 
needs  nothing  so  much  as  fresh  air"  (253). 

16  For  Higginson' s  involvement  in  these  organizations,  see  Charles  Hersey,  History  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  From  1836-1861  (Worcester:  Howland,  1860),  376,  398. 

17  For  correspondence  between  Higginson  and  Burroughs,  see  Edward  J.  Renehan,  Jr., 
John  Burroughs:  An  American  Naturalist  (Post  Mills,  VT:  Chelsea  Green  Publishing, 
1992),  86-87,  136,  170,  189,  197-98.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  published  text  of  the 
letter  to  Roe  contains  two  substantive  variants:  Roe  changed  Higginson' s  passive 
"may  be  said  to  have  begun"  to  "began";  he  also  added  "there"  following  "After  this." 

18  "Twenty  Years  of  Harvard  Street"  is  quoted  from  Worcester  Society  for  Antiquity 
Collections  14  (1896):  263-99.  (Subsequent  references  to  "Twenty  Years  of  Harvard 
Street"  will  be  documented  parenthetically  in  the  text.) 

19  See  Kent  P.  Ljungquist,  "Martha  Le  Baron  Goddard:  Forgotten  Worcester  Writer 
and  Thoreau  Critic,"  Concord  Saunterer  N.S.  2  (1994):  149-156. 

20  Quoted  in  Charles  W.  Estus  and  John  F.  McClymer,  qa  till  Amerika:  The  Swedish 
Creation  of  an  Ethnic  Identity  for  Worcester,  Massachusetts  (Worcester:  Worcester 
Historical  Society,  1994),  107.  See  also  Jo  Ann  Manfra  and  Robert  J.  Kolesar, 
"Irishmen,  Elites  and  Reformers:  Behavioral  Continuities  in  Nineteenth  Century  Anti- 
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Catholicism,"  Mid-America  76  (1994):  27-52. 

21  See  also  Higginson:  The  Story  of  His  Life,  123.  Higginson,  with  Horace  James  and 
William  W.  Rice,  wrote  the  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Worcester 
(Worcester:  Howland,  1855).  In  the  1850s,  Tom  Magennis  was  the  single  Catholic  on 
the  twenty-two  person  school  committee.  In  1859,  the  Know  Nothings,  who  threat- 
ened Magennis  with  bodily  injury,  were  elected  to  all  but  five  of  the  twenty-two 
positions.  See  Vincent  Powers,  '"Invisible  Immigrants':  The  Pre-Famine  Irish  Com- 
munity in  Worcester,  Mass.,  From  1826  to  1860,"  Dissertation,  1976. 

22  Quoted  from  "Fayal  and  the  Portuguese,"  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  1860 
and  included  in  a  later  edition  of  the  Outdoor  Studies  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1900),  317. 

23  Roe  identifies  two  figures  mentioned  in  "Gymnastics"  as  Lucien  Harringtonand 
Charlie  Drew  ("Henderson"  and  "Draper"  in  the  essay).  He  also  notes  that  the  brevet- 
brigadier  who  died  in  the  Civil  War  at  age  twenty  {Cheerful  Yesterdays,  172)  was 
William  N.  Green,  Jr. 

24  Roe  had  contributed  an  essay,  "John  Brown:  A  Retrospect,"  to  the  Worcester  Society 
for  Antiquity  Collections  6  (1884):  173-93;  he  edited  The  Melvin  Memorial  (Cam- 
bridge: Riverside  Press,  1910),  a  volume  with  photographs  of  Daniel  Chester  French's 
memorial  in  Concord's  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  to  three  brothers  killed  in  the  Civil 
War.  Thoreau  is  mentioned  twice  in  this  memorial  volume  (v,  xiii). 
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cIfioreau's  Consistent  Response  to  Social  'Evils 


Joan  Cooney 


In  his  analysis  of  Henry  David  Thoreau's  political  reputation,  Michael 
Meyer  asserted  that  in  later  life  Thoreau  shifted  from  belief  in  nonviolent  resis- 
tance1 to  champion  instead  "violence  as  a  means  of  surgically  removing  evil  from 
the  world."2  The  message  of  the  1849  essay  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government," 
more  widely  known  as  "Civil  Disobedience,"  is  captured  in  the  words,  "If  a 
thousand  men  were  not  to  pay  their  tax-bills  this  year,  that  would  not  be  a  violent 
and  bloody  measure,  as  it  would  be  to  pay  them  and  enable  the  state  to  commit 
violence  and  shed  innocent  blood."3  These  words  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
sentiments  evident  in  later  essays.  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  published  in  1854, 
urged  the  destruction  of  the  political  and  social  structures  that  allowed  the  return 
of  Anthony  Burns  to  slavery,4  and  "A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown,"  a  speech 
delivered  in  1859,  contained  the  even  more  extreme  statement,  "I  do  not  wish  to 
kill  nor  to  be  killed,  but  I  can  foresee  circumstances  in  which  both  these  things 
would  be  by  me  unavoidable."5 

To  explain  this  marked  change  in  tone,  this  essay  will  address  two 
questions.  What  were  the  principles  underlying  Thoreau's  civil  resistance,  and 
was  there  a  fundamental  change  in  his  beliefs  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  in  1850?  It  will  be  shown  that  Thoreau  felt  morally  compelled  to 
rescue  the  suffering  victims  of  injustice  regardless  of  any  social,  economic  or 
physical  distress  that  he  or  the  citizenry  might  have  to  endure;  also,  that  he 
pursued  a  wide  range  of  tactics  to  achieve  his  goal,  excluding  only  the  extremes  of 
passive  nonresistance  and  gratuitous  destruction;  and,  finally,  that  his  underlying 
attitude  toward  nonresistance  and  violence  did  not  change  during  his  adult  life- 
time. 

An  act  of  civil  resistance  is  a  personal  response  to  evil  that  often  involves 
a  type  and  intensity  of  behavior  uncustomary  for  the  resister.  For  it  to  be  justified 
in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  people,  Thoreau  contended,  it  must  involve  a  serious 
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public  moral  issue,  "in  which  a  people,  as  well  as  an  individual,  must  do  justice, 
cost  what  it  may"  ("Resistance,"  68).  Thoreau  believed  that  slavery  was  just  this 
type  of  issue:  serious,  because  it  was  organized  repression  of  a  sixth  of  the  nation's 
population;  public,  because  it  was  buttressed  by  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
structures  of  the  country;  and  moral,  because  it  involved  the  fundamental  issues  of 
justice  and  human  freedom  and  dignity.  While  Thoreau  did  not  believe  that  the 
mere  presence  of  an  injustice  in  the  world  necessarily  required  a  response  ("Resis- 
tance," 73),  he  did  believe  that  action  was  imperative  when  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  evil  required  each  individual  to  be  an  "agent  of  injustice  to 
another"  ("Resistance,"  73).  Thus,  Thoreau  felt  that  even  though  he  and  his 
neighbors  did  not  hold  slaves,  their  "disinterested  virtue"  ("Resistance,"  72) 
helped  to  sustain  slavery  and  consequently  implicated  them  all  in  this  great  evil. 
He  believed  that  the  only  moral  response  lay  in  acts  of  resistance  that  had  as  their 
ultimate  end  the  destruction  of  the  institution  of  slavery  ("Resistance,"  68). 

Apart  from  their  ultimate  ends,  acts  of  resistance,  or  the  means  to  the  end, 
can  be  evaluated  from  the  perspectives  of  intrinsic  morality,  as  in  the  conformity 
of  the  act  to  an  ethical  norm,  and  of  effectiveness,  as  in  the  achievement  of 
measurable  progress.  Many  norms  can  be  selected  when  one  evaluates  the 
morality  of  acts  of  resistance.  Placed  on  the  highest  moral  ground  by  numerous 
religions  is  nonresistance,  or  the  repudiation  of  the  use  of  physical  force  even 
when  under  attack.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  belief  that  concrete  results  are  most 
important  and  that  the  ends  justify  the  means,  especially  when  innocent  and 
defenseless  victims  are  waiting  to  be  rescued  from  their  sufferings.  The  ideal,  of 
course,  would  be  to  select  methods  that  are  both  moral  and  effective.  However,  in 
the  real  world  moral  actions  often  produce  few  or  no  results,  and  those  who  resist 
evil  have  to  decide  which  is  more  important,  amelioration  or  conformity  to  the 
norm. 

Thoreau,  like  most  thoughtful  people,  did  not  resolve  the  tension  be- 
tween principle  and  effectiveness  mechanically.  By  conviction,  he  was  a  man 
who  sought  the  highest  good;  by  temperament  he  looked  for  results.  "I  must  not 
be  for  myself,  but  God's  work,  and  that  is  always  good,"6  he  wrote,  but  he 

balanced  that  with,  "There  is  another  kind  of  success  than  his  [Christ's] There 

are  various  tough  problems  yet  to  solve,  and  we  must  make  shift  to  live,  betwixt 
spirit  and  matter,  such  a  human  life  as  we  can."7  As  he  faced  the  tough  problem  of 
slavery,  he  selected  from  various  possible  responses  those  he  felt  would  be  both 
effective  and  moral. 

William  Robert  Miller,  an  activist  and  scholar  with  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation,  analyzed  ways  of  responding  to  evil  in  his  1964  book,  Nonvio- 
lence: A  Christian  Interpretation.  Miller  identified  six  levels  of  response:  nonre- 
sistance, persuasion,  pressure,  coercion,  force,  and  violence.8  Reviewing  Thoreau' s 
acts  of  resistance  in  the  light  of  Miller's  definitions  clarifies  the  moral  norms 
Thoreau  used  in  his  fight  against  slavery  and  reveals  the  role  efficacy  played  in  his 
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choice  of  methods.  The  three  methods  he  used  most  frequently  were  persuasion, 
pressure,  and  coercion,  all  psychological  tactics. 

Persuasion  relies  on  discourse  and  example  to  convince  others  to  change 
their  minds  and  their  actions  (Nonviolence,  39).  Thoreau  directed  his  anti-slavery 
essays  and  lectures  not  at  the  slaveholders  far  away,  who  were  confirmed  in  their 
evil,  but  at  people  whom  he  believed  he  could  convert,  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  whose  support  for  the  status  quo  propped  up 
slavery  ("Resistance,"  68).  Each  of  the  essays  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government," 
"Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  and  "A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown"  was  an  attempt 
to  penetrate  these  northerners'  indifference  and  motivate  them  to  undermine  the 
political  system  that  allowed  such  evil.  A  successful  assault  on  the  state,  he 
believed,  would  of  necessity  be  the  revolution  that  would  end  slavery.  In  "Resis- 
tance to  Civil  Government"  he  appealed  to  the  reason  and  consciences  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  provided  a  critique  of  the  relationship  between  the  individual 
and  the  state  ("Resistance,"  63-74)  and  proposed  nonviolent  but  effective  means 
of  dealing  with  unjust  laws  ("Resistance,"  76-81),  using  as  an  example  his  own 
experience,  imprisonment  for  the  nonpayment  of  taxes  ("Resistance,"  81-84).  In 
"Slavery  in  Massachusetts"  he  was  less  dispassionate.  He  focused  on  the  injustice 
done  by  the  return  of  Anthony  Burns  to  slavery  by  emphasizing  Burns' s  humanity 
("Slavery,"  93)  and  the  fact  that  the  legal  proceedings  that  returned  him  to  slavery 
contravened  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ("Slavery,"  93-94). 
Thoreau  dramatically  stressed  the  horror  of  slavery  by  using  phrases  such  as 
"hunted  by  hounds"  and  "whipped  to  death"  ("Slavery,"  102)  and  by  equating 
slavery  to  a  proposition  to  make  humans  into  sausages  ("Slavery,"  96).  In  "A  Plea 
for  Captain  John  Brown,"  the  most  emotional  of  the  three  essays,  Thoreau  aimed 
to  swing  public  opinion  toward  Brown  and  away  from  the  pusillanimous  vaporizings 
of  the  press  by  recounting  Brown's  dislike  of  war  ("Plea,"  111-12)  and  by 
describing  his  courage,  character,  and  morality  ("Plea,"  112-17),  which  were 
attested  to  even  by  the  southerners  Brown  had  opposed  ("Plea,"  128).  In  all  three 
essays  he  used  strong  and  graphic  language,  even  exaggeration,  to  appeal  to  the 
minds,  emotions  and  consciences  of  his  audiences  and  to  persuade  them  to  put 
pressure  on  the  government. 

Pressure  and  coercion  refer  to  actions  that  move  beyond  the  symbolic, 
beyond  protest  and  persuasion.  Pressure  does  not  actually  obstruct  the  opponents' 
freedom.  It  is  initiated  by  those  resisting  and  usually  takes  the  form  of  refusing  to 
cooperate:  withdrawals,  boycotts,  resignations,  and  walkouts  (Nonviolence,  39). 
Coercion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  includes  tactics  such  as  obstructing  justice,  is 
more  assertive.  It  interferes  with  the  opponents'  freedom  and  exacts  an  unwilling 
acceptance  as  it  nonviolently  inaugurates  change  (Nonviolence,  38). 

In  word  and  deed  Thoreau  used  both  pressure  and  coercion.  In  "Resis- 
tance to  Civil  Government"  he  advocated  pressure  tactics:  "break  the  law"  ("Re- 
sistance," 73)  and  "resign  your  office"  ("Resistance,"  77).  In  "Slavery  in  Massa- 
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chusetts"  he  called  for  the  resignation  of  judges  ("Slavery,"  102-03),  urged  a 
boycott  of  those  newspapers  supporting  the  decision  to  return  Anthony  Burns  to 
slavery  ("Slavery,"  101),  and  proposed  the  secession  of  Massachusetts  from  the 
Union.  "Let  the  State  dissolve  her  union  with  the  slaveholder.  .  .  .  Let  each 
inhabitant  of  the  State  dissolve  his  union  with  her,  as  long  as  she  delays  to  do  her 
duty"  ("Slavery,"  104). 

Thoreau's  actions  were  also  models  of  pressure  and  coercion.  By  his 
refusal  to  pay  his  poll  tax  ("Resistance,"  79),  he  withdrew  his  financial  support 
from  a  government  that  allowed  slavery,  and  by  his  participation  in  the  Under- 
ground Railroad,9  he  interfered  with  the  "property  rights"  of  slaveholders  by 
enabling  slaves  to  travel  where  their  masters  could  not  reach  them.  He  even 
"obstructed  justice"  by  assisting  one  of  John  Brown's  followers,  Frank  Merriam, 
to  escape  to  Canada  after  the  raid  on  Harpers  Ferry,10  and  by  participating  in  the 
April  3rd  melee  which  prevented  the  U.S.  marshals  from  arresting  Franklin 
Sanborn,  who  was  also  wanted  for  questioning  in  connection  with  Brown's  raid.1 ' 

Because  Thoreau  perceived  nonviolent  direct  actions  to  be  both  moral 
and  compelling,  he  employed  them  regularly.  Right  up  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
advocated  and  performed  some  form  of  disobedience  or  withdrawal,  including 
rejection  of  the  Civil  War,12  which  he  saw  as  a  war  to  preserve  the  Union  and  its 
government  rather  than  as  a  war  to  end  slavery.  Although  Thoreau  relied  heavily 
on  acts  of  resistance  that  clearly  exemplified  persuasion,  pressure  and  coercion,  he 
rejected  or  limited  his  use  of  Miller's  other  modes  of  confronting  evil:  nonresis- 
tance,  force,  and  violence.  On  the  one  hand,  Thoreau  did  not  accept  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  nonresistance.  On  the  other,  his  support  for  the  use  of  physical 
force  was  limited,  and  he  never  advocated  pure  violence. 

Nonresistance  as  defined  by  Miller  is  a  spiritual  response  to  evil  that 
abstains  from  retaliation.  Agape,  the  love  that  is  God  and  comes  from  God,  must 
be  the  basis  of  all  adherence  to  nonresistance  (Nonviolence,  40).  The  nonresister 
freely,  actively,  and  often  at  great  personal  cost  reaches  out  to  opponents  not  only 
to  change  their  behavior,  but  to  move  their  hearts  to  love.  The  nonresister  may 
adopt  other  nonforceful  approaches  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  oppo- 
nents, but  only  if  it  is  done  with  love.  Obviously,  nonresistance  is  not  a  tactic  to 
put  on  and  off,  but  a  philosophy  pervading  one's  entire  existence  (Nonviolence, 
40-42). 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Thoreau  ever  accepted  the  principles  of  nonre- 
sistance as  defined  by  Miller.  In  none  of  the  essays  did  he  mention  loving  or 
redeeming  the  slaveholder;  in  none  of  the  essays  were  the  results  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence of  less  importance  than  the  underlying  principle.  In  "Resistance  to  Civil 
Government"  the  closest  he  came  to  Miller's  ideal  was  to  promote  the  use  of  non- 
destructive acts  and  to  urge  continued  civil  disobedience  instead  of  retaliation  in 
the  face  of  violent  attacks  by  the  state  ("Resistance,"  77).  By  his  standards, 
punishment,  impoverishment,  imprisonment,  and  even  fear  of  death  should  be 
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stoically  endured  and  should  not  end  acts  of  resistance  ("Resistance,"  77).  Clearly, 
these  precepts  are  not  enough  to  make  Thoreau  an  exemplar  of  nonresistance.  In 
"Slavery  in  Massachusetts"  he  scornfully  described  nonresistance  as  a  type  of 
passivity.  "Do  what  you  will,  O  Government!  with  my  wife  and  children,  my 
mother  and  brother,  ...  I  will  obey  your  commands  to  the  letter  .  .  .  until 
perchance,  one  day,  when  I  have  put  on  mourning  for  them  dead,  I  shall  have 
persuaded  you  to  relent."  In  this  case  he  rejected  nonresistance:  "Rather  than  do 
thus,  I  need  not  say  what  match  I  would  touch,  what  system  endeavor  to  blow  up, 
— but  as  I  love  my  life,  I  would  side  with  the  light,  and  let  the  dark  earth  roll  from 
under  me"  ("Slavery,"  102). 

Thoreau' s  attitude  toward  nonretaliation  appears  different  in  these  two 
essays  because  the  victims  of  state  violence  were  different.  In  "Resistance  to  Civil 
Government"  persons  choosing  to  oppose  the  state,  to  resist  evil,  willingly  ab- 
sorbed the  punishment  to  maintain  moral  integrity;  in  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts" 
individuals  in  the  family  or  in  the  community  at  large  were  attacked  by  the  state. 
Thoreau  rejected  nonretaliation  at  the  point  where  suffering  became  involuntary. 
Like  Miller,  he  believed  that  "we  do  not  have  the  right  to  go  beyond  self-sacrifice; 
we  do  not  have  the  right  to  require  that  those  with  whom  we  ally  ourselves  in 
social  conflict  should  engage  in  self-sacrifice  against  their  will"  (Nonviolence, 
182).  To  involve  others  in  our  risk  without  their  consent  violates  their  dignity  and 
freedom.  Thoreau  recognized  that  there  were  sincere  adherents  of  nonresistance, 
but  he  respected  their  position  only  if  it  was  consistently  expressed.  "They  who 
are  continually  shocked  by  slavery  have  some  right  to  be  shocked  by  the  violent 
death  of  the  slaveholder,  but  no  others.  Such  will  be  more  shocked  by  his  life  than 
by  his  death"  ("Plea,"  132-33). 

The  principle  of  rescuing  the  victims  of  injustice  was  such  a  matter  of 
conscience  for  Thoreau  that  it  accounts  not  only  for  his  rejection  of  nonresistance 
but  also  for  the  numerous  "violent"  statements  that  appeared  in  his  writings  after 
1850.  In  his  journal  in  April  of  1851,  he  wrote  in  anger  of  Thomas  Sims' s  return 
to  slavery,  concluding  with  the  words,  "I  do  not  believe  that  the  North  will  soon 
come  to  blows  with  the  South  on  this  question.  It  would  be  too  bright  a  page  to  be 
written  in  the  history  of  the  race  at  present"  (Journal  2,  174).  In  1854  he  spoke 
favorably  of  the  citizens'  aborted  siege  on  the  Boston  Court  House  to  prevent 
Anthony  Burns' s  return  to  slavery  ("Slavery,"  104-05).  In  1859,  in  "A  Plea  for 
Captain  John  Brown,"  he  began  an  extensive  passage  with,  "It  was  his  [Brown's] 
peculiar  doctrine  that  a  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  interfere  by  force  with  the 
slaveholder,  in  order  to  rescue  the  slave.  I  agree  with  him,"  and  ended  it  with,  "I 
think  that  for  once  the  Sharps'  rifles  and  the  revolvers  were  employed  in  a 
righteous  cause"  ("Plea,"  132-33). 

These  are  the  passages  that  many  have  called  "violent"  because  Thoreau 
spoke  approvingly  of  physical  force.  While  strict  adherents  of  nonresistance 
consider  any  form  of  physical  force  to  be  violence,  realists  like  Miller  make  a 
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distinction  between  force  and  violence.  Force  is  direct  action  that  imposes  itself  in 
an  existing  violent  situation.  It  may  take  the  form  of  removing,  restraining,  or 
interfering  with  some  violent  or  evil  action  already  under  way.  Force  differs  from 
violence  in  that  the  main  objective  is  the  redemption  of  a  bad  situation,  not  the 
injury  of  persons  nor  the  destruction  of  property  (Nonviolence,  33-34). 

In  the  statements  quoted  above,  Thoreau  concentrated  on  the  redemption 
of  evil  situations.  He  defended  individual  actions  in  setting  slaves  free,  while 
avoiding  any  suggestion  of  revenge  on  the  slaveholder.  In  referring  to  John 
Brown's  raid,  he  was  so  intent  on  the  ultimate  goal,  the  liberation  of  some  slaves, 
that  he  minimized  the  significance  of  injuries  to  others.  In  the  October  22,  1859, 
entry  in  his  journal,  he  wrote,  "If  the  school  boy,  forgetting  himself,  rushed  to  the 
rescue  of  his  drowning  playmate,  what  though  he  knock  down  somebody  on  his 
way"  (Journal  12,  423).  Thoreau  justified  Brown's  use  of  force  by  maintaining 
that  the  evil  effects  were  unavoidable  and  unintended. 

In  the  19th  century  Roman  Catholic  theologians  announced  a  moral 
guide  called  the  principle  of  double  effect.  In  serious  cases  this  permitted  the  use 
of  physical  force  or  other  direct  actions  that  had  a  double  effect,  one  of  them  evil, 
when  the  evil  was  not  directly  intended.13  This  is  not  to  say  that  Thoreau  knew  of 
or  depended  upon  this  guide;  it  is  to  say  that  there  were  others  who  at  that  time 
evaluated  and  discussed  the  morality  of  forceful  actions  using  the  same  criteria  as 
Thoreau.  The  validity  of  using  the  word  "violent"  to  describe  some  of  the  actions 
Thoreau  praised  and  advocated  clearly  depends  upon  its  definition.  According  to 
Miller' s  definition,  Thoreau  did  not  approve  of  violence,  for  although  he  clearly 
advocated  physical  force  he  never  urged  gratuitous  injury  or  destruction. 

In  summary,  once  Thoreau  was  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause,  he  permitted  nothing,  not  even  the  violence  of  the  state,  to  deter  him  from 
striving  to  achieve  his  goal.  He  regarded  fidelity  to  the  cause  as  a  virtue,  and  he 
believed  that  the  means  must  be  proportionate  to  the  end.  He  employed  a  wide 
range  of  direct  actions  ranging  from  dispassionate  discourse  to  the  use  of  physical 
force,  but  he  approved  the  use  of  the  latter  only  when  it  would  relieve  human 
suffering  and  when  the  accompanying  injury  to  others  was  unavoidable.  Thoreau 
definitely  did  not  support  either  pure  nonresistance  or  gratuitous  violence. 

Michael  Meyer  has  suggested  that  Thoreau' s  approval  of  force  began 
only  in  the  1850s  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  is  not  clear  that 
this  is  the  case.  As  a  young  man,  Thoreau  had  rejected  the  extreme  perfectionism 
of  the  New  Testament,14  discussed  the  conduct  of  war  in  his  journal  in  the  1840s 
without  condemning  its  violence  (Journal  1,  100-01)  and  opposed  the  Mexican 
War  not  because  it  was  violent,  but  because  it  was  unjust  "to  the  slave  and  to 
Mexico"  ("Resistance,"  68).  That  he  did  not  discuss  the  forceful  rescue  of  slaves 
in  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government"  might  be  because  in  the  1840s  he  was  still 
apparently  so  confident  of  the  efficacy  of  persuasion  and  pressure  as  to  believe 
that  force  would  not  be  needed.  Note  the  confidence  underlying  the  words,  "If  the 
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alternative  is  to  keep  all  just  men  in  prison  or  give  up  war  and  slavery,  the  State 
will  not  hesitate  which  to  choose"  ("Resistance,"  76).  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
mass  action,  and  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  moved  him  towards  modes 
of  action  that  were  not  foreign  to  him,  but  were  reserved  for  difficult  cases,  which 
this  indeed  had  become  after  1 850. 

Thoreau's  writings  and  the  documented  events  of  his  life  demonstrate 
that  his  approach  to  fighting  social  evil  consisted  of  pragmatic  direct  actions 
guided  by  moral  principle,  even  when  the  use  of  physical  force  was  required. 
Consistently,  his  actions  grew  out  of  the  social  philosophy  that  he  affirmed  his 
entire  adult  life.  The  character  of  the  man  infused  his  civil  resistance,  both  the 
ends  and  the  means:  principled,  pragmatic,  tenacious,  flexible,  self-controlled, 
and  compassionate. 
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cate of  wildlife  and  wildland  conservation  whose  awards  include  a  Conservation- 
ist of  the  Year  Gold  Medal  from  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  and  the  highest  award 
from  the  Outdoor  Writers  of  America.  Dr.  LaBastille  has  published  six  trade 
books — Woodswoman,  Women  and  Wilderness,  Assignment:  Wildlife,  Beyond 
Black  Bear  Lake,  Mama  Poc,  and  her  newest,  The  Wilderness  World  of  Anne 
LaBastille.  A  commissioner  of  New  York  State's  Adirondack  Park  Agency  for 
over  seventeen  years,  she  lives  in  a  log  cabin  that  she  built  at  the  edge  of 
wilderness  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and  travels  on  assignment  to  the  Amazon 
basin,  Alaska's  coastal  islands,  and  other  distant  places. 

Janice  Milner  Lasseter  professes  English  at  Samford  University,  where  she 
teaches  American  literature,  chairs  the  department,  and  writes  about  the  literature 
and  culture  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Sophia  Peabody  Hawthorne,  and  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis. 
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Kent  P.  Ljungquist,  author  of  The  Grand  and  the  Fair:  Foe 's  Landscape  Aes- 
thetics and  Pictorial  Techniques  (1985),  co-editor  of  Cooper's  The  Deerslayer 
(1987),  and  editor  of  the  Facts  on  File  Bibliography  of  American  Fiction  to  1865 
(1994),  deals  with  Thoreau's  relations  with  Worcester  area  writers  (Blake,  Brown, 
Higginson)  in  a  course  he  teaches  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

David  Lyttle  is  a  professor  emeritus  in  the  English  department  at  Syracuse 
University.  He  is  the  author  of  essays,  in  various  learned  journals,  on  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and  of  two  books 
of  poetry.  He  is  writing  a  book  on  the  thought  of  Emerson. 

Donna  Mendelson  is  working  on  a  Ph.D.  in  English  and  teaches  undergraduate 
English  courses  at  Binghamton  University  in  Binghamton,  New  York. 

Harmon  D.  Smith  is  a  Connecticut  environmentalist  serving  on  the  State 
Greenways  Council.  President  of  the  Kent  Land  Trust,  he  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Housatonic  Valley  Watershed  Association  and  chairman  of  its  land  planning 
committee.  He  is  working  on  a  book  about  Thoreau  and  Emerson. 


The  Cambridge  Companion 
to  Henry  David  Thoreau 


Editor,  Joel  Myers  on 

University  of  South  Carolina 


Presenting  essays  by  a  distinguished  array  of  contributors,  the 
Companion  is  a  valuable  resource  for  historical  and  contextual 
material,  whether  on  early  writings  such  as  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers,  on  the  monumental  Walden,  or  on 
Thoreau' s  journals  and  later  writings.  It  also  serves  as  a  biographi- 
cal guide,  offering  new  insights  into  his  turbulent  publishing 
career,  and  his  brief  but  extraordinarily  original  life. 

Contributors:   Walter  Harding,  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr.,  Robert 
Sattelmeyer,  Linck  C.  Johnson,  Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell,  Steven 
Fink,  Richard  J.  Schneider,  Leonard  N.  Neufeldt,  Joseph  J. 
Moldenhauer,  Philip  F.  Gura,  Ronald  Wesley  Hoag,  Lawrence 
Buell,  Len  Gougeon. 


1995/237  pp. 

44037-8/Hardcover/List:  $59.95 
44594-9/Paperback/List:  $16.95 


Available  in  bookstores  or  from 


Cambridge 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


40  West  20th  Street,  N.Y.,  NY  1001 1-421 1 
Call  toll-free  800-872-7423 
MasterCard/VISA  accepted 
Prices  subject  to  change 
Web  site:  http://www.cup.org 


You  are  invited  to  join 

The  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  Society 

Membership  brings  you: 

•  Emerson  Society  Papers,  our  semi-annual  newsletter,  with  articles,  reviews,  annual 
Emerson  bibliography,  and  news  of  events 

•  Discounts  on  books  and  subscriptions 

•  Annual  meeting  and  panels  at  the  American  Literature  Association  Conference 

•  A  program  each  July  in  Concord,  Massachusetts 

•  Opportunities  to  obtain  Society  shirts 

•  Satisfaction  of  helping  promote  Emerson  scholarship  and  appreciation  of  a  major 
American  writer,  throughout  the  world. 

Join  members  in  10  countries.  Annual  dues  (calendar-year)  are  only  $10  (U.S.).  Please 
send  check,  payable  to  "The  Emerson  Society,"  to  Wesley  T.  Mott,  Emerson  Society 
Secretary,  Dept.  of  Humanities  &  Arts,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  MA 
01609;  tel.  508-831-5441. 


Explore  Thoreau  Country  on  the  Concord,  Assabet  and  Sudbury  Rivers 

Canoe  and  Boat  Rentals  By  Hour,  Day  or  Week 

Old  Town  and  Grumman  Canoe  Sales 

Pontoon  Boat  Dinner  Cruises 

Open  April  till  November 

South  Bridge  Boat  House 

496  Main  Street  (Route  62) 

Concord,  Massachusetts  01746 

(508)  371-2465 


The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau 

Editor-in-Chief,  Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell 
General  Editor  for  the  Journal,  Robert  Sattelmeyer 


Journal 

Volume  5:  1852-1853 

Edited  by 

Patrick  F.  O'Connell 

From  1837  to  1861  Thoreau  kept  a 
journal  that  began  as  a  conventional  record 
of  ideas,  grew  into  a  writer's  notebook,  and 
eventually  became  the  principal  imaginative 
work  of  his  career.  In  contrast  to  earlier  edi- 
tions, the  Princeton  Edition  reproduces  the 
Journal  in  its  original  and  complete  form,  in  a 
reading  text  that  is  free  of  editorial  interpola- 
tions but  keyed  to  a  comprehensive  scholarly 
apparatus. 

The  four  manuscript  volumes  contained 
in  Journal  5,  covering  an  annual  cycle  from 
spring  1852  to  late  winter  1853,  find  Thoreau 
intensely  concentrating  on  detailed  observa- 
tions of  natural  phenomena  and  on  "the 
mysterious  relation  between  myself  &  these 
things"  that  he  always  strove  to  understand. 
Increasingly,  the  Journal  attempts  to  balance 
a  new  found  scientific  professionalism  and  the 
accurate  recording  of  phenological  data  with 
a  firmly  rooted  belief  in  the  spiritual  corre- 
spondences that  Nature  reveals. 

Fittingly,  the  year  of  observation  ends 
with  Thoreau  pondering  an  invitation  to  join 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  an  invitation  he  ultimately  declined 
in  order  to  pursue  his  own  life  studies. 

Committee  on  Scholarly  Editions 
Cloth:  $39.50  ISBN  0-691-06536-5 
Available  February  1996 


Princeton  University  Press 

AVAILABLE  AT  FINE  BOOKSTORES  OR  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER:  800-777-4726 
WORLD  WIDE  WEB  SITE:  HTTP:  //AAUPPUPRESS.PRINCETON.EDU/PUPRESS 


S  Q 


A  Journal  of  the  American  Renaissance 


■  ESQ:  A  Journal  of  the 
American  Renaissance  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  that 
circle  of  genius  that  took 
shape  in  nineteenth-century 
American  literature.  ESQ  fo- 
cuses upon  midcentury 
American  romanticism  but 
also  extends  throughout  the 
century  to  encompass  its  ori- 
gins and  effects. 

■  Articles  include  critical 
essays,  source  and  influence 
studies,  and  biographical 
studies,  as  well  as  more 
general  discussions  of  literary 


theory,  literary  history, 
and  the  history  of  ideas.  A 
special  feature  is  the  publi- 
cation of  essays  reviewing 
groups  of  related  figures  and 
topics  in  the  field,  thereby 
providing  a  forum  for  view- 
ing recent  scholarship  in 
broad  perspectives. 

■  ESQ  publishes  the  work  of 
up-and-coming  young  scholars, 
as  well  as  such  established 
figures  as  Lawrence  Buell, 
Linck  C.  Johnson,  Carolyn 
Karcher,  Emily  Budick,  and 
Merton  M.  Sealts,  Jr. 


ESQ  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Washington  State  University  Press. 
Address  inquiries  concerning  subscriptions  and  advertising  to  the  Circu- 
lation Manager,  Washington  State  University  Press,  Pullman,  Washington 
99164-5910.  Effective  with  the  1993  volume  year  (Volume  39),  subscrip- 
tion rates  will  be  $18.00  for  individuals  and  $25.00  for  libraries  and  other 
institutions.  Foreign  subscriptions,  excluding  Canada  and  Mexico,  should 
add  $7.50  U.S.  currency  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

Manuscript  submissions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  ESQ,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Washington  State  University,  Pullman,  Washington 
99164-5020.  Contributions  should  conform  to  The  Chicago  Manual  of 
Style. 
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NATURALIST 

Edward  0.  Wilson 

"A  mixture  of  loneliness,  amusement,  curiosity  and  intellectual  rigor  makes 

the  voice  of  this  thoughtful  man  unforgettable." 

—  1 994  Editors'  Choice,  New  York  Times  Book  Review 

"What  distinguishes  Wilson's  story  is  its  handsome  prose,  honed  by  years  of 

practice  into  a  concise  and  sly  discourse.  Among  literary  scientists,  no  one 

since  Rachel  Carson  has  more  effectively  joined  humble  detail  to  a  grand 

vision  of  life  processes  and  structures." 

—  William  Howarth,  Washington  Post  Book  World 

'One  of  the  finest  memoirs  ever  written,  by  one  of  the  finest  scientists  writing 
today."  — Jonathan  Weiner,  Los  Angeles  Times  Book  Review 

390  pages  •  photos,  illustrations,  index 
Cloth:  $24.95  ISBN:  1-55963-288-7 


Faith  in  a  Seed 

The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  and  Other  Late 
Natural  History  Writings 
Henry  D.  Thoreau 
Edited  by  Bradley  P.  Dean  •  Introduction  by  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr. 
Foreword  by  Gary  Paul  Nabhan  •  Illustrations  by  Abigail  Rorer 

Faith  in  a  Seed  contains  the  never-before-published  work  The 
Dispersion  of  Seeds,  Thoreau's  last  important  research  and  writing 
project,  as  well  as  several  of  his  other  late  natural  history  writings. 
In  the  words  of  noted  Thoreau  scholar  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr., 
"it  adds  a  whole  new  chapter  to  our  understanding  of  Thoreau's 
life." 

250  pages  •  60  b&w  illustrations,  editor's  notes,  index 

Limited  Edition:  $100.00  before  3/31/96  ($125.00  thereafter)  ISBN:  1-55963-273-9 

Cloth  Edition:  $25.00  ISBN:  1-55963-181-3 

ISLAND  PRESS 

Box  7,  Dept.  4CS   •   Covelo,  CA   95428 

1-800-828-1302 

707-983-6432  outside  the  continental  U.S.  •  707-983-641 4  (fax) 
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Susan  Tucker  &  Anne  Waruer 

17  WALDEN  STREET 
CONCORD,  MASS.  01742 

506-371-0180 

Montky  ■  Saturday  10-5 


Fine  Selection 
of  Thoreau  Books 


"Looked  at  Mr.  Davis's  museum..  J  love  to  see  anything  that 
implies  a  simpler  mode  of  life  and  greater  nearness  to  the  earth." 

H.D.  Thoreau.  Ipymal  September  IS,  1860 

Follow  in  Thoreau's  footsteps  and  visit 
"Mr.  Davis's  museum"... 

THE  CONCORD  MUSEUM 

A  Museum  of  Concord  History  and  Decorative  Arts 

Including  Thoreau's  Bed,  Desk  and  Chair  from  Walden  Pond 
His  Surveying  Equipment,  Walking  Stick,  Spyglass  and  Snowshoes 
Thoreau  Family  Possessions 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Study 

Open  daily  all  year  •  Call  for  hours  and  admissions 

Concord  Museum 

200  Lexington  Road  Concord,  MA  01742  (508)  369-9609 


The  Adirondacks'  most  published  author 

ANNE  LABASTILLE 

invites  you  to  read  more  of  her  books 
and  travel  beyond  her  log  cabin 

— WOODSWOMAN  $  1 1 .95 

A  young  ecologist  living  alone  next  to  the  Adirondack  wilderness 
in  her  log  cabin  recounts  adventures  and  wildlife  friends. 

—BEYOND  BLACK  BEAR  LAKE  $  1 0.95 

Sequel  to  Woodswoman.  The  author  builds  another  retreat, 
fashioned  after  Thoreau's  cabin,  beside  a  remote  pond. 

—WOMEN  AND  WILDERNESS  $  1 2.95 

Anne  profiles  15  other  adventurous  women  whose  lives 
and  work  center  on  the  outdoors,  from  Alaska  to  Georgia. 

— MAMAPOC  $10.95 

Anne's  gripping  account  of  saving  a  species  from  extinction 
(almost)  in  backwoods  Guatemala  among  Maya  Indians. 

—THE  WILDERNESS  WORLD  $  1 2.95 

OF  ANNE  LABASTILLE 

A  sensitive  selection  of  nature  essays,  short  stories,  poetry, 
and  color  photos  which  sing  with  beauty.  Mainly  Adirondacks. 

—BIRDS  OF  THE  MAYA  $  12.00 

A  fascinating  field  guide  to  the  birds  of  the  Maya  World,  plus 
ancient  bird  folk  tales  and  glyphs,  and  a  complete  check  list. 

WEST  OF  THE  WIND  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 
WESTPORT,  NY  12993 

Payment  is  requested  by  check  or  money  order.  No  COD's  or  credit  cards.  Add 
$  2.00  to  ship  and  handle  first  book;  $  .95  for  each  additional  title.  Residents  of 
New  York  must  include  state  sales  tax.  Send  orders  to  the  above  address. 

ALL  BOOKS  AUTOGRAPHED.  HAPPY  READING. 


Emerson 

THE  MIND  ON  FIRE 
ROBERT  D.  RICHARDSON  JR. 

"One  of  those 
exciting  books 
that  flash  bolts 
of  lightning  across 
an  entire  intellec- 
tual era  and  up 
and  down  modern 
history."* 

"It  is  above  all  a  book  of 

"If  Emerson  has  for  too  long 
been  relegated  to  the  dusty 
realm  of  Dead  White  Males, 
one  hopes  that  this  enthusiastic 
biography  will  rescue  him  for  a 
new  generation  of  readers." 
— Linda  Simon,  New  York  Newsday 

impassioned  and  humane 
scholarship.   It  will  send 
you  on  or  back  to  a  writer 
who  will  make  you  think 
about,  well,  almost  every- 
thing— from  art  to  religion 

to  citizenship  to  fate." 

— Michael  Dirda, 
Washington  Post  Book  World* 

EMERSON 

The  Mind  on  Fire 
by  Robert  D.  Richardson  Jr. 
Designed  with  a  frontispiece 
by  Barry  Motor 

$35.00  hardcover,  illustrated 

Also  available 
Henry  Thoreau 

A  Life  of  the  Mind 

by  Robert  D.  Richardson  Jr. 

Illustrated  by  Barry  Moser 

$13.00  paper,  10  wood  engravings 

At  bookstores  or  order  1-800-822-6657 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CI 

VLIFORNIA  PRESS 

The  Environmental  Imagination 


Tboreau,  Nature  Writing, 

and  the  Format  ion  of  American  Culture 

LAWRENCE  BUELL 
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"An  excellent  book,  well-written,  even  eloquent. 

— Robert  Sattelmeyer,  Georgia  State  University 


Seeing  New 
Worlds 
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SEEING  NEW  WORLDS 

Henry  David  Thoreau  and 
Nineteenth-Century  Natural  Science 
Laura  Das  sow  Walls 

This  is  the  first  book  to  consider  Thoreau  as  a 
serious  and  committed  scientist.  In  the  first  critical 
study  of  Thoreau's  "The  Dispersion  of  Seeds"  since 
its  publication  in  1993,  Walls  presents  evidence  that 
Thoreau  used  Darwinian  modes  of  reasoning  years 
before  the  appearance  of  Origin  of  Species.  Walls  also 
shows  how,  just  when  literature  and  science  were 
splitting  into  the  "two  cultures"  we  know  today, 
Thoreau  was  attempting  to  heal  the  growing  rift. 
Pa.  $22.95,  Cl.$42.00 


The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press 

114  N.Murray  St.,  Madison,  WI  53715-1 199    (800)829-9559   fax  (800)  473-8310 
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1  "A  remarkable  work  of  its  kind, 

succeeding  beautifully  in  rendering 
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The  Yankee  Professor's  Guide  to 

Life  in  Nova  Scotia 

By  Philip  Milner 

"An  avid  admirer  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Milner  quotes  much  from  Walden, 
from  which  he  seems  to  have  adapted  his  cyclical  seasonal  structure.  He  and  his 
family  live  simply  in  a  ramshackle  house  on  the  edge  of  town.  It  is  not  Walden 
Pond  and  the  life  he  chronicles  has  plenty  of  bustle  and  noisy  desperation. 
Milner' s  reflections  on  peace,  simplicity  and  the  outdoors — as  well  as  his  cranki- 
ness— show  he  has  listened  carefully  to  the  voice  of  his  master." 

— The  Reporter 

166  pp,  soft  cover,  8x5 1/2".  ISBN  0-88999-550-8.  $9.95  U.S. 

To  order  send  check  or  money  order  for  $9.95  U.S.  to 

Lancelot  Press  American 

5403  Osage  Lake  Drive 

Mishawaka,  IN  46546 

FAX:  902-867-2448 


CONCORD 
GUIDEBOOK 

A  Best  Seller 

New,  easy  to  read,  9  maps  and  17  color 

photos.  From  the  North  Bridge  to  the  Concord 

Authors.  With  input  from  local  historians 

and  experts  on  Concord. 

56  Pages  8  1/2"  x  11" 
Price  $15.95  +  $2  Mailing  =  $17.95 


LITTLE  MOUSE 

Also  A  Best  Seller! 
By  Bill  Montague 

The  56-page  illustrated,  factual  book  introduces  young 
people,  ages  5-9,  to  Henry  David  Thoreau.  The  story  is 
based  on  Walden  and  the  mouse  Thoreau  mentioned  in 
Walden.  One  dollar  from  each  copy  sold  goes  to  the  Walden 
Woods  Project.  To  date  they  have  purchased  96  acres 
around  Walden  Pond.  Price  $7.95  +  $1.50  postage  =  $9.45 

Autographed  on  request.  The  Concord  MouseTrap 

10  Walden  St. 
508  287-4800  Concord,  MA  01742 


TO  COMMEMORATE 

HE150AANNIVERS 
OF  THOREA17S  STAY 
AT 


a  deluxe,  annotated  edition, 
edited  by  Walter  Harding 


New  from  Houghton  Mifflin 

(0-.m-47S04S-7'$MtXic/o/AJ 


In  bookstores  now  or  call  1-800-225-3362 


WALDEN 
WOODS 

9ESO  IDES 

An  Activity  of  The  Isis  Fund 


The  Walden  Woods  Project 

Announces  with  Pleasure  the  Purchase 
of  Ten  Acres  of  Thoreau  Country  Land 
on  Fairhaven  Hill.  A  Total  of  Ninety- 
Six  Acres  in  Walden  Woods  Has  Now 
Been  Acquired  and  Protected  in  the 
Past  Five  Years. 


"In  this  cool  sunlight,  Fair  Haven  Hill  shows  to  advantage.  Every  rock  and  shrub  and 
protuberance  has  justice  done  it."  Journal,  October  15,  1851 

"Meanwhile  Fair  Haven  Hill,  seen  blue  through  the  transparent  mist,  was  as  large  and 
imposing  as  Wachusett,  and  we  seemed  to  be  approaching  the  Highlands  of  the  river,  a 
mountain  pass,  where  the  river  had  burst  through  mountains.  A  high  mountain  would  be 
no  more  imposing."  Journal,  September  4,  1 854 

"When  I  turn  round  half-way  up  Fair  Haven  Hill,  by  the  orchard  wall,  and  look  north- 
west, I  am  surprised  for  the  thousandth  time  at  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  I  sit  down 
to  behold  it  at  my  leisure.  I  think  that  Concord  affords  no  better  view.  It  is  always 
incredibly  fair."  Journal,  October  7,  1857 

"That  was  a  remarkable  prospect  from  the  side  of  Fair  Haven  Hill  just  before  the  sun  set, 
a  strong  cold  northwest  wind  blowing,  and  as  good  a  winter  prospect  as  the  arctic  regions 
present."  Journal,  November  30,  1858 

Memberships 

All  tax-deductible  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Walden  Woods  Project  at 
the  address  below.  A  donation  of  $35.00  or  more  entitles  you  to  a  one-year 
subscription  to  our  semiannual  newsletter,  The  Forest  Walker,  and  a  FREE 
Walden  Woods  Project  T-Shirt.  Please  specify  shirt  size  when  ordering  a  mem- 
bership. 


THE  WALDEN  WOODS  PROJECT 

18  TREMONT  STREET,  SUITE  522 

BOSTON,  MA  02108-2301 

or  call  toll  free  1-800-554-3569 


Maxham  Daguerreotype  of  Thoreau  in  1856 

THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY,  INC.,  founded  in  1941,  is  an  international  nonprofit 
organization  of  students  and  admirers  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  The  purposes  of 
the  Society  are  (1)  to  honor  Henry  Thoreau,  (2)  to  foster  education  about  and 
stimulate  interest  in  his  life,  works,  and  philosophy,  (3)  to  coordinate  research  on 
his  life  and  writings,  and  (4)  to  act  as  a  repository  for  Thoreauviana  and  articles  of 
memorabilia  relevant  to  Thoreau  and  his  times.  The  Society  is  headquartered  at 
the  Thoreau  Institute,  Lincoln,  in  historic  Walden  Woods.  With  the  Isis  Fund, 
parent  organization  of  the  Walden  Woods  Project,  the  Society  is  now  constructing 
an  archives/reading  room/media  center  complex  at  the  Thoreau  Institute.  The 
Society  also  operates  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  a  visitor's  center  with  a  book- 
store and  gift  shop  at. the  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation  in  Concord.  An 
educational  and  public  outreach  program  is  conducted  in  collaboration  with  The 
Concord  Museum  at  200  Lexington  Road  in  Concord.  The  Society  convenes  in 
Concord  each  July  and  sponsors  various  educational  programs  and  other  activities 
throughout  the  year.  Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  the  public  and  includes, 
in  addition  to  a  ten  percent  discount  at  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  subscriptions  to 
the  annual  CONCORD  SAUNTERER  and  the  quarterly  THOREAU  SOCIETY 
BULLETIN,  both  housed  in  the  Department  of  English,  East  Carolina  University, 
Greenville,  North  Carolina  27858.  Editorial  communications  should  be  directed 
to  this  address.  Individual  or  institutional  dues  are  $20  per  year;  students  $10; 
family  $35;  contributor  $100;  life  $500.  Contributors  become  life  members  after 
ten  years.  Non-life  members  outside  the  U.S.  should  add  $5.00  handling  fee. 
Membership  communications  should  be  directed  to  The  Thoreau  Society,  44 
Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts  01773. 

This  journal  is  printed  on  acid-free,  recycled  paper. 


